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TEA I’LASTATIONS TN' THE PEEJAB. 

Paifjah Selections^ YoL /F,, 2* 

On the Gth rliily, 1858, Mr. H. C. Watts of G2, Moorgate 
Street, London, :l(l<lreH^ed tlie Secretary to the Court of Direc- 
tors, tl)o Court to surrender to a Company of gentlemen 

associated v/ith himseir, tlicir several Himalayan tea nurseries, 
im})lcinc,!ils and ca'uiblisluneiits, on such conditions as may be 
(roiisidercd ah.'^olutely essential to the success of the working. 
TJjc object wliicdi the (government of India had in view in the 
eslablirihment of tlicsc nurseries was declared by the late Chair- 
man of the Court to l)c the trying experiments for the sake 
of tlie settlers."’ These experiments have succeeded, and can bo 
effectually and successfully continued only by such an outlay 
of ca]3ital as a large public company can supply. Mr. Watts’ Com- 
3)any expressed itself as prepared, not only to make gratuitous 
(iistrihulions of seed, as is now done by the Government, but to 
ju’omoto the extension of cultivation among the zemindars and 
smaller Uindholders by a system of money advances, on the priu- 
cfiple adopted by the indigo planters in Bengal, which the Go- 
vernment arc precluded from doing, — and by the establishment 
of manufactories in convenient localities for the manipulation 
and preparation of fca from the raw leaves, which cannot be 
safely entrusted to native growers. Though the success of tho 
tea growing experiments has been an estabhtihed fact for the last 
twenty years; yet, up to this time, not more than half a dozen 
Europeans, and about as many Ifatiyes, have engaged in the 
cultivation, which does not extend beyo^^ i few hundred acres. 
This is ascribed to want of ■ Ir' the-dis- 
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t^very of the plant growing indigonous in Assam a Company 
was formed and its opcralloiivS have extended to almost national 
importance. The (iovernm;mt made over to that Company a 
portion, not exceeding two-thirds, of iheir plantation*, with the 
estal^w^iment em[)loyed npon them, under special condfcions. Mr.' 
Wat^^^ked the Court “ to deal with this matter witj»ut farther 
refd4^(j|e to the local ailthoriiics.” 1 

InJwply, the Court said they were anxious to give their most 
efficient aid to any well considered project for carrying such an 
undertaking into operation. But, as various ap[)lIeations had 
been made to the local authorities by both Companies and pri- 
vate individuals for the transfer 1o them of the tea plantations, 
the Court referred Mr. Watts and his Ckimpany to tlie Indian Go- 
vernmentj promising to confirm any reasonable arrangements 
which' might be made by the Local (Jovernment for carrying out 
an object of great national importaiu‘e. 

Ou the 11th June, 1859, the Secretary to the Punjab Govern- 
ment ftiMlIlied tlie Government of India with an account of the 
cultivation and manufacture of tea in tlie Iliiualayaii Provinces 
under the jurisdiction of the Punjab. 

Though exjierience has shewn tlint at a certain elevation tea 
may be grown in the hill tracts of tlie Simla, Kangra, and IIu- 
zara districts, and it may be inferred that the Cashmere territory 
which lies between the two last, is equally adapted for the cul- 
ture, yet the Kangra district is the only one where sufficient Go- 
vernment land is available for the establishment of a Joint 
Stock Company. The area in the Simla district is small, and 
the character of the people in lluzara is unfavourable to any 
experiment on a large scale, 

Seven years ago tea was first planted near the town of Kan- 
gra itself. There, however, the trial was not successful. Fur- 
ther experiments were then made at Nagrota, in the Kangra 
valley, about 8 miles from the town, and at Bhawarna. At both 
these places the plant flourished. Close to Bhawarna, there was 
a tract of waste land, situated about N, latitude 3'^ degrees, and 
longitude 76 degrees oO minutes, taking the name of Holta 
from a neighbouring village ; and at least 4,000 or 5,000 acres 
in extent, which, being left uncultivated from superstitious 
motives by the natives, had been, at the time of the revenue 
a^ttlerr^ent, reserved as the property of Government. It was 
Boon -found that tea throve as well there as at Bhawarna. Un- 
der the auspices of Lord Dalhousie, a Government plantation, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Jameson, was laid out. Year 
by yj^r the cultivation was extended, until it now occupies 800 
^rel^beirbg some five millions of plants. It is estinaated that 
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the produce of this year will amount to it)S. 26,000 of excellent 
tea, valued at^rupees 52,000, or £5,200; and that, when in full 
beariuf]^, tlie yield will increase to so large an amount as 
1,50,000 Ils. The expenses are computed at rupees 16,000. 
Besides this vast quantities of seeds and seedlings are distrilout- 
cd (jratis to the native landholders of tlie district. At Dhurm- 
sala, 20 miles off, there is a smaller factory. Chinese, specially 
hired, conduct the manufacture and have trained several natives. 
The greater part of the tea produced is made over to the Com* 
missariat department. Of the Holta area about 1,000 acres 
were conditionally granted to Mr. Atherton of the Bengal Civil 
Servicb, but the rest is absolutely at . Government disposal. 
The capital of a Joint Stock Company might be invested in this 
land, with every prospect of success. 

But \vould the transfer be detrimental to Government? The 
original intention of the State has been fulfilled. The experi- 
ment was never uudertaken with any view of profit. It has 
been proved that the climate and soil of the hills are congenial 
to the tea plant ; that its manufacture can be carried on' without 
difficulty ; that the quality of the tea is good ; that the natives 
of the vicinity are willing to cultivate, and able to manipulate 
it; tlnat labor is abundant, means of transport available, and a 
sufficient market certainly open. The J^ieutenant Governor of 
Punjab considers that the time has come when the Government 
may lulvaiitageoiisiy commit the management of the enterprise 
to the mercantile interest on certain conditions: — 

Firslh/. — 'J'lie stock and block of llie GovdtUment plantations 
to be taken at a valuation, and a certain number of shares in the 
joint stock to lie reserved for parties in India who have previ- 
ously made similar oilers to those of the Company. 

Secondlt/ guarantee made by (Jovernment to zemindars 
cultivating tea to be maintained ; viz., that they shall receive 
at the rate of 8 rupees per mauiid, for raw leaves, for a term of 
years. 

Tht.rriljj, — That the Company-shall engage to pay at the above 
rates, for a })criod of six years, to those zemindars to whom, 
during the ])ast and prcvsent seasons, seeds have been distributed. 

Fourthlj/, — That the Company shall distribute, gratis, 100 
maunds of seeds yearly, for the purpose of encouraging the cul- 
tivation among the zemindars. 

FiJ'tkhj, — Where no advances of igoney have b<^en paid to a 
zemindar, it shall be optional to him to discontinue the Cultiva- 
tion of tea, at bis discretion. Where advances have been m^de, 
lie is of course bound to repay them in raw leaves. ^ , 

Sixthhj,^T\x^ Company should guarantee to the Ohmese ma: 
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nufactuvors the same terms ou which they now work under Go- 
vernmeiit. . < 

Seveiithhj.—ljtiw^ must only be rented or purchased from 
natives with their own consent. 

The best [>hui for a Company will be to have but little direct 
concern mt\i the cultivation, and to confine themsoives to ad- 
vancinjv money to landholders— wliilst they devote tlieir ])rinci- 
paJ attention to the manufacture of the tea leaves grown by the 
aid of their eajntal. On this plan, willing labor will be easily 
procured, and the growth of tea indefinitely extended. . The 
('ompaiiy must choose such agents as will conciliate the siiiipic 
people with whom they have to do, by the Integrity both ot their 
private and official intercourse. i\Ir. Jameson, Superintendent 
of the Botanic Gardens, N. W. Provinces, supports the views of 
the Punjab Goverriinont. Ue says, the out-turn of teas from the 
Kangra Plantations was in 1857 13,190 lbs., and is estimat- 
ed for 1858 at 26,000 lbs. In addition 270 maurids of tea seeds 
and two lakhs of seedlings were distributed r/ratis to zemindars. 
These results wei’e obtained at an expense of not more than 1 6,000 
rupees. As tlie value of teas in the N. W. Provinces is lis. 2 a 
pound, the value of the Punjab out-turn is Ils. 52,000, shew- 
ing a profit of lis. 36,000. Moreover, there are upwards of 
800 acres of land under eultivadon, containing upwards of 
five millions of plants, the produce from which will annually 
greatly increase, and may be estimated next season at 40,000 
lbs., and when in full bearing 150,000 lbs. Labour ivS abun-" 
daiit and clicap, •nd the field of operations is so wide a^ to be 
available for large capital. 

Mr, 1). F. McLeod, the Financial Commissioner for the Pun- 
jab, reports on the Tea Plantations there. Mr. Atherton’s grant 
was conditional ou Iiis retiring from the service. The iac- 
tory esiablislied at. Dhurmsala was for the encouragement of 
Mian Tek Singh, a liajpoot of royal descent, who established a 
plantation of about 100 acres in the vicinity. In 1859, this 
nursery yielded some 20 or 25 mauncls of leaves. Others are 
following his examijlc. But it is not true that land for the cul- 
tivation of tea may be procured in almost unlimited ([uantlty, 
and at the most moderate rate in the Punjab, When Mr. 
Barnes settled the Kangra district, he made no reservation 
of the Government right to superfluous waste lauds, although 
the settlenoijjtet was not coippleted when the Board on 1st March 
1852 declared all such lands the property of the State. This 
omission was nob noticed in Mr. Barnes’ report, even by Sir 
Jolm Lawrence who was then a member of the Board and 
familiiir^ with Kangra, As the case now stands, the local autho- 
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rities consider their hands to be entirely tied in the matter of 
complying with aj)plicatfon3' for waste land,' as the applidhtioii 
even of the provisions of Section 8 of Kegulatioii VIL of 1822, 
by which superfluous waste may be assigned to other parties 
than the original ' proprietors, on payment of a proprietary per- 
centage or fee, is a process which should proi)erIy be resorted 
to at the time of settlement only. Sir eTohn Lawrence, before his 
departure,, was of opinion that if a handsome percentage on the 
assessment were allowed to the proprietors, the allotment to 
orlier parties of superfluous waste would in his opinion, be ad- 
missible and advantageous. 

Mr. McLeod and Major Lake beilovc that the people of the 
hills are as yet unconscious of any proprietary title to unappro- 
priated waste ; and that whatever title tliey may now in fact 
j)osse 3 s, has been created by ourselves at the time of settlement. 
All authoritative enunciation of the course to be pursued is thus 
requisite bei’orc the local authorities can entertain applications 
for land. Mr. McLeod recommends that some discretion be al- 
lowed to them; that they be authorized to entertain applications, 
and to dispose of them on their merits, submitting propositions 
for grants only where they are convinced, that it will be to the 
advantage of all parties that the grant be made, allowing a pro- 
l)rietary fee wlicii the village owners advance a claim, and the 
seLtlcment record of the village hears them out in it, but re- 
fraining from the authoritative suggestion of such claims where 
not advanced or established by tlic settlement record. The 
^v'liole waste of the district is estimalod at 41,57,582 acres, but this 
is probably greatly below the trutli. Not much less than a half 
will be found capable of bearing tea plantations with profit. 
The ftfllowirig tabular statement gives details regarding a few 
selected villages ; — 
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Name of Teh- 
seeJ of Per- 
gunnali. 

villages! 
3ahs. ' 



A hejl 

IN ACKES. 


6 

Culti- 

vated. 

itocentlv 
thrown 
out of. 

, Itent- 
1 free. 

1 

Cultu- 

rahlo 

w'iisto. 

j Barren. 

Total. 1 

"■'y 

Kangra, 

12 

0,2Sf) 

i 

I 

1,420 

, 2,331 

0 

0 


1 

1.89,318. 

Nado^, 

12 

45,553! 


7,503 

6,2G1 

1,0s, 070 

1,07,M7| 

Niirpur, 

5 

5,333 

1,878 

• 2,827 

! 


88,090 

18,131'' 

Harrijjur, 

3 

7,520 

1 

257 

13,400 



50,oi.r) 

72,137 

Kullu, 

3 

1,180 


125 


58,791 

(50,105 

Total, 

35 

08,890 


2 G, 2 r>r/ 

10,801; 

-1,27,571 

1 

5,37,141 i 


' If the Company heartily carry out their plan of making ad- 
vances to cultivators who will consent lo raise tea, they will 
rapidly extend their oj)eratioiis and be in a great measure 
independent of special grants of land save for the erection of 
buildings. The more wealthy and enterpri.^ing, however, of the 
native tea growers, judging from the wishes already expressed 
by them, will probably desire to nianufacture for themselves, as 
being much more profilahle than the sale of raw leaves. 

The Government of India, in a letter dated 3rd October, 1859, 
object to the and conditions, and direct 

the North West Government to call on Mr. Jameson for a des* 
criptive statement of each of tlie Government tea plantations 
and factories within the jurisdiction of the North Western Pro- 
vinccs to be embodied in a public advertisement, stating at 
the same time his opinion as to the upset price which should be 
attached to each. At least one of tlic Plantations is to be re- 
tained in the hands of Government, that tlie gratis supply of 
seeds and plants may be continued for some time longer. An 
injurious monopoly will be prevented if such an extent of 
fresh land only be made over to each purchaser, in addition to 
that already under cultivation, as may seem to the local Govern- 
ment to be expedient, with reference to tlie ascertained means 
of the Company, or individual, purchasing, and if additional 
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waste land be given u|i(ler some reasonable conditions as to 
clearance. Waste land not at once taken up will remain, as at 
present, available for any persons wlio may desire to embark iu 
the cultivation of tea. As there is room for many Companies 
the factories should be sold iu several small lots. 


THE INSALUBRITY OF PESIIAWUR. 

Punjab Sdevtions, VoL IV, ^ No, 2. 

Mr. W. Pardon, the Civil Enj|llieer at Piiid Dadun Khan, on 
the 23rd January, 18o8 forwarded a Memo, to the Punjab Go- 
vernment on the causes of the malaria of the Peshawur valley, 
with recommendations as to the remedial measures which should 
be' adopted. 

The low elevation of the valley is not a cause of its unhealthi- 
ness. Riiwul Pindee, very little higher, is remarkably healthy. 
When European troo])s were first stationed at Peshawur they were 
very healthy, but ever since mortality lias been on the increase. 
Irrigation and ciiltivation, without which it would be a barren 
plain, have given if all the no^cious elements of a marsh. The 
Europeans have created malaria by.surrounding their houses with 
dense vegetation. The irrigation of tlic gardens is carried on 
also, by a net -work of opim drains, which generate disease. 
The evil is increased by the fact that the moist soil containing pu- 
trifying vegetable matter is twice broken up during the year, and 
that the water contains dissolved vegetable matter. None of 
these causes are trifling ; most of them might be corrected or 
destroyed. To remedy this state of things, all irrigation in mud 
drains should be prohibited, and stone channels substituted' 
where required. The branch of the Bara river, which passes 
through the town, should be made to run in a stone channel, 
for a certain distance, in the vicinity of cantonments ; all irri-, 
gation should be put a stop to if possible for a distance of not 
less than three miles from cantonments; for it has been 
proved experimentally in Italy, that marshy lands can influence 
to disease a locality 3 miles distant from them. Further, tlie 
barracks for Europeans should all be two-storied, the upper 
story for sleeping in, — for it is found to be a tolerably well 
established fact, that malaria is comparatively inert 16 feet from 
the ground, while it is well known that night is the time noxi- 
ous vapours are most powerful, and the human frame most sus- 
ceptible of disease. 
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The political importhhc® of maintafmng a large European 
force at Peshawur; i's* stifficieut ;tQ outweigh the immediate 
lo88 of revenue, if these suggestions were carried out, liawul 
Pindee has good natural damage, ,and it may be presumed;, 
wilt therefore be considerably ihcreased as a European Sta- 
tion, A good tramway should be laid down between it and 
Peshawur over the Resent line of road. It would thus be 
within 9 hours of Peshawur, and the troops might be re- 
lieved frequently. Between Pindee and Jhelum also a tram- 
way should be laid down, to be worked by horses at tlie 
rate of 10 miles an hour. ^As the road is not suitable for 
locomotives a good system of cheap tramways, and not high- 
speed .railways, will best mi^ the requirements of the Punjab. 
The country, moreover, poafcses great natural advantages for 
water communication. Its streams are navigable throughout 
the year, and should be opened up by cheap steam navigation. 
A beginning should be made with the Jhelum, as the oi)staclcs in 
its .clianncl are rcmoveablc at a very small cost. Steamers, 
might run at all scjtsona up to Jhelum, whence, with a tram- 
way to Peshawur, the cbmmumcatiori with that important post 
would be placed upon a very complete footing. The cost of a 
complete tramway from Jhelum to Peshawur is estimatt^d at 
lakhs of rupees, or little more than has been spent on the small 
station of Nowsliera. 

The Chief Commissioner approves of some of these suggestions. 
A large portion of the gardens and trees should be cleared 
away ; the Bara river should be diverted from cantonments ; 
and perhaps all irrigation within three miles should be stopped. 
Double-storied barracks are required, but the expenditure would 
be too large. Gardens, excejit one for vegetables and one for ge- 
neral amusement, should not be allowed at JSIowshera. There is no 
prospect of a tramway being sanctioned, between Jhelum and 
Peshawur, and Major Robertson estimated, such a way at 30 
lakhs of rupees. ' 

Captain H. R, James, the Commissioner ^of the Peshawur 
Division, reports against the correctness of Mr. Purdon’s facts 
and theories. He formed his opinion during a visit of a few 
days; tfefe bleakest parts of the valley are as unhealthy as the 
ptjpers; them are scarpely any trees in . the vicinity of the 
barracks ; a«d the ofiUers^ gardens require much pruning and 
extension. Peshawur was healthy in 1858 in spite of both irriga* 
tion and vegetation, and this was probably owing to the fact that 
no rain fell till vety late in the year. All that should be done 
is to maintain a Careful supervision of conservancy arrangements, 
and to teock down one-third;»^of the houses where they are too 
crowded. 
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Major General Cotton, Commanding the Peshawur Division, 
agrees with Captain James. There is no part of the valley free 
from malarious fever; to remedy it everything is done that can be 
done. As the Peshawur fever clings to its victim till he has re- 
crossed tlie river, and fre(tuent attacks produce organic dlscases> 
the troops should be frequently relieved. 

Mr. C. Mackinnon, the Inspector General of Hospitals, is of 
opinion that Mr. Purdon’s conclusions are drawn frominsuflicient 
data, and are so sweeping as to be erroneous. The site of the 
Peshawur cantonment was selected for military reasons in spite 
of the op[)osition of Dr. Dempster. The extension swamp to the 
north should be drained. The irrigation canals should be ad- 
justed, so as not to interfere with^he natural drainage. The 
trees round the officers^ bungalows are sources of healtli, acting 
as a protection against the malaria generated without canton- 
ments. The suggestion to put the troops in double-storied bar- 
racks is a good one, but it would not secure the troops from ma- 
laria. The Fort is 40 or 50 feet above the level of the valley, 
yet its residents do not escape fever. It is doubtful if the Pe- 
shawur endemic fever will ever be eradicated. But Mr. Pur* 
don deserves credit for having made his suggestions. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY, 

1858. 

This annual return consists of a series of tables subnn'fted 
by the Judges of the Foujdaree Adawlut, in illustration of the 
administration of criminal justice in each zillah. 

The Villacje Police investigated 26,012 cases, against 14,821 
in 1857. Of these, 8,439 were convicted and punished, the num- 
ber In the previous year being 6,826. To the higher authorities 
8,212 were referred. The District Police took up 2,35,274 
cases, of which 1,06,944 were acquitted after investigation, 52, 134 
convicted and punished, and 12,449 referred to higher courts. 
3,186 died, escaped or were otherwise disposed of. The 5^5- 
ordinate Judges^ Principal Sudder Ameens and Sudder Arneens 
acquitted 3,397 cases, convicted 2,046, and referred 3,268 to 
Session Judges. The Magistrates, Joint Magistrates and Assist- 
ant Magistrates acquitted 4,713, convicted 3,958, committed to 
subordinate criminal courts 767, discharged without trial 362, and 

B 
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otherwise disposed of 1,214, leaving 270 under trial at the close of 
the year. Tlic Srsfiwn Jvdf/es discharged 14 without trial, acquit- 
ted 2,1 G8, convicted 1,725, referred to Foujdaree Court 339, re- 
manded 02 to the lower courts, and otherwise disposed of 308, 
leaving 258 under trial at the close of the year. The Foitjdfnre 
Adaiclut 1G7 unconditionally and 3 on security, convicted 

2G1, and remanded 7, leaving 11 under trial at tlie close of the 
3 "ear. The senteiu'es passed on those convicted were as i’ollows 
— 53 were imprisoned above G and not exceeding 7 years, 54 
above 13 and not exceeding 14 years, and 2 for life : 41 were 
transported and 57 suffered death : — 

Aveuaoe Durattox of TiTK Cases Referred to thi: I^'oi .jdaree 
* Adawli't. 



From a])- 

F^roiu com- 

F^rom trans- 

From 

re- [Total IVonV; 


prelicnsion 

mill 1 lent to 

I'ereiiec to 

ceipt ol' 

j’e-' ap})rehen-j 


to conunit- 

referenee. 

receipt. 

fei'cnce 

to! sion. 1 

Years. 

ment. 



sentence. 

1 ' 

I 1 


Days. 

1 )ays. 

Days. 

1 

L , 

Days'. 

I Days. 1 
1 _ ! 

1854 

21 

71 

1 9 

5 

10(; 

1855 

22 

50 

j 

i »r 

' O 

! SI, 

1S5G 

20 

53 


s 

ss 1 

1857 i 

21 

55 


' 10 

1 :);{ 1 

1858 j 

Uy 

43 

i 

j 

1 


1 

1 j 

i i 


Offcncps af/ainst the person. Of 902 apprehended for murder, () 1 1 
were acquitted, and 121 dlschargc(l on security, 12 suffered 
death, 17 v^re transported, and 32 wore imprisoned for various 
periods; 207 were charged with homicide and 158 acipiilted ; 
1,387 with assault with wounding, and 850 acquitted ; 801 with 
rape and 93 acquitted; 102 for abortion and 98 acquitted ; 118 
with torture and 95 acquitted ; 14,043 with ailray and 1,971 ac- 
(juitted ; 1,78,503 with petty assault and 64,708 acquitted. 

Offences against property committed loitk violence. The fol- 
lowing are the main points ; — 


Offence, 

Cases, 

Acquilli’d. 

Dacoity, 

4,934 

3,751 

Highway Robbery, 

1,68(5 

1,277 

Theft and Burglary, 

166 

136 

Affray, 

561 

365 
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Offences against property without violence. 

Offence. 

Cases. 

Acf/iiitteJ. 

Jiurglaiy, 

5,572 

4,437 

Thclt, 

19,694 

10,926 

Keceivinif stolen o;oods. 

1,601 

939 

Fraud, 

878 

1,297 

3Ii.sre 1/a neons Offences against Propertg, 

( )ffence. 

Cases, 

Ae quitted. 

Arson, 

579 

510 

('attle Ivilliiig and 



inainiing. 

L12i 

932 

Damaging Crops, 

835 

229 

Forgery and Offences against the 

Currency. 

Offence. 

Cases. 

Acq u itted . 

Kmgery, ... ^ •... 

452 

399 

Counterfeiting C'oln, ... 

20 

12 

Having do, 

88 

66 


jSIiscelhmcom* 


Offence. 

Cases. 

Acffuittcd. 

I^rison- breaking, 

196 

53 

Perjury, 

84 

40 

Biot, Sedition, &c. ... 

133 

56 

Felonies, Misdemean- 
ours and other offences. 

1 3,692 

5,377 


VACCINATION IN THE AOHA DIVISION, 

1858-59. 

The V}ic(*,ine operations were coinraciiced on 3r(l November, 
1858. Fresh lymph received in capillary tubes from Scotland 
was used. By means of 28 vaccinators, tluee superintendents 
and three vaccinators from Rohilcund, the Zillahs of Agra, 
Muttra, Allygurh and Mynpoory were as thoroughly visited as 
that number of operators allowed of. The staff was too small 

B 2 
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to visit Etawali and Furruckabad. Assistant Surgeon Cliristison, 
the Superintendent, considers the returns to be accurate : — 


MoKxns. 

Success fal . ' UnsuccessfuL 

■ 1 

Douhtful\ Total. 

i 

LN'ovember 1858, ... 

1,056 , 434 

301 



1 

1,704 

' 

December 1858, ... 

1 

8,620 i 1,806 

1,299 

11,725 

1 

January 1859, 

16,028 } 2,652 

1 

2,778 

21,458 

February 1859, ... 

15,500 j 2,016 ! 

2,501 1 

21,016 

March 1859, 

28,943 1 6,258 i 

12,600 j 

47,891 

thiAMD Total, ... 

73,024 i 15,0^1 

20,681 ' 

1,08,796 


The general result is very satisfactory, and the number of 
children vaccinated is nearly double that of 1856-57, when opera- 
tions were carried on with a similar number of Vaccinators. 
The people oifcr'many obstacles to Vaccination, such as that tlie 
Vaccinators are searching for the incarnation of Seetla, (to be 
known by the milk appearing in tlie wound instead of blood ;) 
that the cliildren are being marked that they may be recognised 
when older for some purpose unknown; that the Deity Seetla’’ 
will be offended by the interference with his special province of 
watching over Small-pox. The work progressed least in large 
cities, where it was difficult to obtain access to the people, and 
most in villages where the zemindars were influential and saw 
the advantages to be derived. Much depended also on the in- 
fluence of the Magistrates. 

The large amount of doubtful and unsuccessful cases is owing 
to the facts that two-thirds of the Vaccinators were inexperi- 
enced, that, the children being generally destitute of clothing, 
the skin is tough and thick, that the parents often rub away 
the virus or. apply native medicines, and that the children 
themselves constantly scratch the parts. The people believe 
that the result is to be obtained simply by inserting the lancet. 
The ordinary bleeding lancet was employed, but by using an 
instrument or needles for scratching in the virus, which will 
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hereafter be used, 80 per cent of successful cases can be ob- 
tained. The ages of the persons vaccinated were between in- 
fancy and five years, almost all persons above lhat age being 
marked with Sinall-pox. 

The following represents the proportion in which the different 
castes and trades were vaccinated : 


1 

! Caste or Occupation^ 

^>Nuniber. 

Caste or Occupation, 

Number, 

Chumar, 

21,798 

Sonar, 

738 

Brahmin, 

10,736 

Kissan, 

696 

Tliakoor, 

8,410 

Durzee, 

683 

if Alice, 

7,210 

Bhat, 

662 

1 Mahomedan , 

6,222 

Dheemur^ 

601 

iJat, 

5,920 

Kayit, 

586 

Hunya, 

Ivachee, 

5,681 

Mallee, 

586 

4,747 

Mullah, 

555 

(jrudurrya. 

4,210 

Dhoonya, 

619 

Alieer, 

3,883 

Bhurjee, 

492 

Lodha, 

3,760 

Golaspoorub, 

295 

Kahar, 

2,257 

Cheepee, 

254 

Nayee, 

2,060 

Meerasee, 

195 

Barhaee, 

1,889 

Kunjur, 

138 

Komhar, 

1,872 

Turabolee, 

122 

Lohar, 

1,517 

Mehter, 

79 

Dhobce, 

1,407 

Nadof, 

67 

Khuteek, 

i 1,313 

Ahairya, 

56 

Rajpoot, 

Tailee, 

1,308 

Christian, 

42 

1,243 

Hindoos, whose 1 

i 

1 , 229 ' 

jdoojur, 

tfogec, 

1,091. 
' 954 

caste is not re- > 
corded. j 

Dhanuk, 

740 



Total, 

, 

... 

1,08,796 


The large proportion of Chumars is owing partly to their be- 
ing numerous in most of the villages, and very much to their be- 
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ing oT the humblest caste, and more submissive than others to 
the operation^ of the Vaccpiators. Brahmins and Thakoons 
she\fr togetlier the number of 19,146, which indicates that they 
have, in very fair proportion, accepted the benefit. The classes 
next in order of frequency, correspond very much to their re- 
lative numbers in the villages. Mahoinedans are the only class 
who occasionally come forward voluntarily for vaccination, and 
they are generally most free from prejudice against it. The 
number of native Christians represents those of Agra city. 
Many of them are as averse to, and as ignorant about vaccina- 
tion, as any of the Hindoo castes. 

The loss of registers during the mutinies makes it difficult to 
trace any effect from the vaccine operations of past years. Dr. 
Christison is of opinion that effective vaccination can be alone 
maintained by the system in the Agra Division, which is essen- 
tially one of importunity or moral force, towards the people who 
only submit passively. 


DACOITr IN BENGAL, 

1856-57 and 1857-58. 

Bemjal Records, No, XXX I, 

In 1856-57 Captain Keighly officiated as Commissioner of Da- 
Qoity. The returns shew a decrease in cases of 44 or 20 per cent. 
throughout the districts, as compared with the previous year 


24-Pergunnahs 

Baraset 

Howrah 

Hooghly 

Burdwan ... 

Nuddea 

Jessore 

Moorshedabad 

Midnapore 


1856 

1857 

3 

0 

5 

5 

3 

3 

41 

30 

12 

19 

8 

15 

62 

31 

65 

50 

20 

22 


219 175 
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1'hc increase in liurdwan is ascribed to the niefficiency oi* the 
police. The increase in Midnapore i& accounted for by the vi- 
cinity of the Mohur-Bhunj territory which affords ready shelter 
to dacoits. But Captain Keighly remarks ; — wretched as the 
Police is allowed to be by every one, it is difficult to know what 
can be done for a people who will do nothing for themselves. 
It is a bold step for a man (a Bengalee himself) to attack a 
house in a Village (small though it may be) with only 3 or 4 
followers at the most, and yet this is constantly occurring and 
with impunity.” During the year 26 prisoners were transported 
for life, 2 ac(iuitted by the Sessions, 24 were before the Sessions 
on the 1st January, and 49 in the Deputy Magistrate’s Hajut; 
17 approvers were made during the year., In the higher Courts 
only 15 were acquitted against 126 convicted, a result attribut- 
ed to the presence of »1 udges in the Higher Courts favourable 
to the system.” The results of those tried arc as follows : — 



Trans- 

ported. 

Term of 
Imprison- 
ment. 

Sentenced 
as bad 
charac- 
ters. 

Acquitted 
by Ses- 
sions. 

Acquitted 
by Niza- 
milt. 

Commissioner for ) 
tlie Supprfission .• 
of Dacoiiy. ) 

28 

13* 

) 

0 

4 

0 

Clmndcrsekor R(y 

51 

7t 

0 

2 

6 

Jessore Oliico 

25 

0 

0 

! 

2 

• 

0 

|Mo()rshe(lal)ad '} 

' Office ... 3 

22 

0 

0 

1 

0 

i 

Total .. 

12G 

20 

9 

9 

1 

6 


* Of this number, 3 released on appeal to the Sudder. 
f Of this number 2 ditto ditto ditto. 
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Out of 170 prisoners 150 were punished. The old proportion 
was futty obtained, and when to this is added tlie result of the 
Midnapore trials, 157 having been punished out of 162 prisoners ; 
out of 332 prisoners brought to trial, but 25 were acquitted, and 
of the number punished, 250 were transported for life. 

Six approvers forfeited their conditional pardon, and* three ab- 
sconded. Of these all but one were transported for sedition or sedi- 
tious language. A Pundit was engaged for the education of 
approvers’ sons. There were 43 pupils, of whom 26 were the 
sons of approvers. 

In 1857-58, Mr. T. E. Ravepshaw wasDacoity Commissioner. 
In the 24-Pergunnahs there was only one case ; in Bartiset there 
were none ; in Howrah one ; in Hooglily 27 ; in Burdwaii 20 or 
an increase of two over ^jthe whole division, but in Tliannalis 
where the Commission did not worlc ; in Nuddea 15 ; in Jessore 
15 ; in Moorshedabad 29 ; in Pubnah none ; in Furreedpore 6 ; in 
"Midnapore 15. On the whole, during the year 1858, 499 cases 
of gang robbery occurred in the Districts of Bengal and Beliar 
in which the almost incredible amount of Kupees 4,62,136-8-J 1 
was plundered, the small sura of Kuj)ees 7,290-2-9 was recover- 
ed by the Police, and of 2,901 dacoits brought to trial before 
District Magistrates, were committed for trial to the Sessions 
Court, in which only 667 convictions were obtained. These 
figures show the utter inabiliti/ of the ordinary Courts to cope 
with the evil.” Dacoity increased by 103 cases during the year. 
Of these 35 occurred in Behar, and is accounted for by the muti- 
nies and the consequent disturbed state of the country. An 
increase of forty-six cases is shown in the Districts of Beer- 
bhoom and Bograh. Notwithstanding the general increase, a 
decrease of nineteen and seventeen cases occurred in Bancoo- 
rah and Rungpore. The details are given in the following 
table : — 
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Mr. Bavenshaw complaina that out of 388 prisoners tried hy 
the Sesisions Judge and recommended by him for a sentence 
of transportation for life, 55 were altogether acquitted, and 
on 38 a modified sentence was passed. Out of 38 prisoners 
aotually convicted and sentenced by the Sessions Judge, 19 
were acquitted on appeal to the Sudder Court. That is, in cases 
in which the Sessions Judge was competent to pass sentence, 
his judgment was held to. have been as often riglit as wrong, 
and in referred cases, the Sessions Judge had recoinmemled the 
conviction of one innocent man in every seven, and of the re- 
maintler rather more than one decision in every eight required 
'modification. Yet, not one commitment was condemned as 
made on insufficient grounds. There is an urgent necessity 
for the establishment of ’ a special tribunal for the trial of daooits. 
The ordinary courts are unable to cope with the evil. 

The conduct of approvers was good. There were 92 approvers 
resident with*their families on the premises at Ilooghly at the 
close of the year ; 5 approvers wdi’e transported during tBe year 
for misconduct, and 5 absconded. From the high price of food 
the 2 annas a day allowed them was not sufficient to maintain 
those with families. They were enequraged to work at various 
trades, and of the whole only 10 or 12 were disinclined. There 
was not one instance of the abuse of confidence placed in an ap- 
^over. At Midnapore there were on the Slst December 97 
Dacoit, Keechuk and Thug approvers; at Jessore 33 and at 
Moorshedabad 23. The Guard at Hooghly, Jessore and Moor- 
shedabad consisted of 150 Nnjeebs, 1 European Sergeant, 1 Jema- 
4ar and 1 1 Duffadars. At Midnapore the Guard numbered 70 men, 
^wlio were also employed in tracing Thugs and escorting prisoners. 
^The School flourished. There were 21 approvers’ cliildren under 
instruction, and 49 children from the immediate neighbourhood, 
A second schoolmaster was appointed. 

The Lieutenant Governor observes with great satisfaction 
the incresgipd anrf very remarkable results presented by the 
Beturns,” He ^records his full approbation of Mr. Ravenshaw’s 
ability and energy, extending his authority and that of his As- 
aistante. 

COMMERCE AND SHIPPING OF RANGOON AND 
BASSEIN. 


1858.59. 



e total value' of Imports from Ports not in Ben- 
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gil into Rangoon for the official year was Bs. 28,11,899-3-9 
yielding a duty of Rs. l574,047-0-5|. The total value of Ex^ 
ports to ports not subject to the Bengal Presidency was Rs. 
3l5al,854-;3-4 on which a gross duty of list 965455-9- was 
levied. The value of free imports frum ports not in Bengal ^vaa 
Rs. 15,60,794-8-11 ; the value of similar free exports Rs. 
10,73,495-12-10 ; and of free imports re-exported Rs. 55,980-1-6. 

The total number of ships that arrived at Rangoon from ex- 
ternal and home ports was 227 with a tonnage of 9,96,432^. Of 
these, 221 were square rigged, 5 native craft under British co- 
lours and one under Chinese colours. The number of departures 
was 273 with a tonnage of 1,12,114. Of these 252 were square 
rigged, 13 native under British colours, 6 under Chinese colours, 
and 2 under Burmese colours. 

Baasein . — As in Rangoon, the Returns are applicable only to 
ports not subject to the Bengal Presidency. The Imports were 
of th6 value of Rs. 88,356-5-7, and the duty levied Bs. >/ 
13,485-12-11. The exports were Rs. 14,04,224-14-3 and the 
duty levied 38,519-11-6. The free imports were Rs, 8,29,208-0-11 
the free exports by sea 1,29,211-2-0, and the imports re-export- 
ed none. 80 ships with a tonnage of 25,703 arrived, of which 36 
were native. 144 ships with a tonnage of 33,008 departed, of 
which 87 were native. 


TRADE OF SIND^ 

1858-59. 

I. External Trade. 

The Returns shew a total increase in the mov^cut 
borne trade of upwards of 42} Lakhs of Rupees (£450,000) ar 
more than 19|^ per cent, on the year previous : — 


Year, 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1858-59 

185J-58 

1.54.06.000 

1.08.11.000 

1.04.42.000 

1.07.81.000 

2.58.48.000 

2.16.92.000 


C2 
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Tke steady increase of the trade from the date of the conquest 
of ^lad is seen in the following table 


Year. 

imports. 

Exports. 

Total. ■ 

1-84S-44 

1,21,150 

1,010 

1,22,100 

] 844-45 

2,17,700 

9,300 

2,27,000 

1845-46 

3,12,900 

40,500 

3,53,400 

1846-47 

2,93,400 

49,300 

3,42,700 

1847-48 

2,87,872 

1,54,730 

4,42,600 

1848-49 

3,44,715 

1,07,133 

4,51,849 

1849-50 

4,19,352 

1,14,378 

5,33,731 

1850-51 

4, 25, ■831 

1,96,461 

6,22,293 

1851-52 

4,89,220 

2,44,122 

7,33,343 

1852-53 

5,35,690 

3,76,337 

8,00,000 

1853^4 

5,08,793 

3,76,310 

8,85,103 

1854-56 

5,75,196 

3,46,893 

9,22,089 . 

1855-56 

6,29,813 

6,04,440 ‘ 

12,34,253 

1856-57 

6,85,665 

7,34,522 

14,20,187 

1857-58 

10,81,100 

10,78,100 

21,59,200 

1858-59* 

15,40,600 

10,44,200 

25,84,800 


The Export trade, which at first bore but a small proportion to 
the Imports, has been increasing faster than the Import trade. 
In 1855* 5t» they were nearly balanced. In the year under rc- 
pprt the value of the Import trade increased by nearly 42 per 
cent, while there is a trifling falling off in the value of Exports. 
l?his is aagkbed to general commercial depression, to the low 
price)?, of UStern produce in the markets of Europe, and to in- 
adequate facilities for transit, especially on the Indus. Of the in- 
crease in the imports, Rs. 10,17,000 are direct from England, 
but of ths^t sum about 7| lakhs of rupees are Railway Materials. 
The great increase in the ^ports of Piece Goods of all kinds 
during the past two years will be seen from the table : — 
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1863-64 

1854^55 

1855-56 

1866-67 


1868-50 


Es. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. ^ 

Rs. 

Value of Im- 







ports of Cotton 
and Silk Piece 






67,14,000 

Goods 

20,82,000 

22,80,000 

28,26,000 

27,39,000 46,69,000^ 


Of the Import# Sind or the Punjab ought to supply the fol- 
lowing : — 

Alum. 

Bardhans. 

Cotton Wool. 

Cotton Goods (many of the coarser kinds.) 

Duppers. 

Indigo. 

Grain. 

(runny bags. 

Kirby and (^rass. 

Molasses. 

Oils of kinds. 

Provisions of ditto. 

Silk. 

Sugar. 

Tobacco. 

There was a decrease in the import of Cotton owing to 
extended cultivation in Sind itself, and large impm|^from the 
Punjab and overland from Rajpootana. The tota|Hftport by 
Sea was only 2,496 Maunds, while the cultivati^r in Sind, 
which, in 1857-58, was 59,209 Beegas, was 79,696 Beegas in 
1858-59. Sind will soon become a great cotton and also grain 
exporting country, when there are greater facilities of transport. 
The existing means of communication between Kurrachee and 
the Indus are so imperfect that it is cheaper to bring Kirby 
and Grass in years when no rain falls from long distances by 
sea than from the banks of the river. Most of the principal 
staples of Export trade show, in the present Returns, a large 
and satisfactory increase. Horses* were brought down and ex- 
ported to a greater extent than was ever before known. Up- 
wards of 3,000 jirrived at Kurrachee, of which 810 were pur- 
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©based for the Governments of Bombay and the Punjab^ and 
many went Overland to India. 2,374 appear among the Ex- 
ports by Sea, valued at Rs. 9,54,000 (£95,400.) These Horses 
are chiefly bred in the Khelat and Candabar territory, and with 
Wool and Munjeet and a few* Drug and Dye Stuffs, form the 
principal articles which are received from the Affghans in ex- 
change for our manufactured goods. The supply of both Horses 
and Wool may be said to be practically unlimited, and there is 
no surer mode of extending our influence over those countries 
than by l)cing their customers and suppliers on a large scale. 
The benefit is mutual, for the experience of the last two years 
has shown that we can depend on the breeding countries between 
Kuvrachee and Herat for a supply of Horses, suflicient for almost 
any possible demand of our tnounted Corps, costing, on an aveVage, 
less than £37, and inferior only to tlie Arab and Persian Horses 
brought by Sea to Bombay. 

The rapid increase of the export of Horses from Sind, is shown 
in the annexed Table : — 


Valua of Exports from SincL 



1855-56 

1856-57 

1857-58 

1858-59 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Horses 

3,39,000 

4.38,000 

3,39,000 

9,54,000 

Salt ... 

• •• 

13,000 

28,000 

' 2,09,000 

Saltpeti^i 

Jinjellj^Pfeeed (Sesa- 

2,12,000 

3,75,600 

5,96,000 

9,45,000 

mum) 

5,91,000 

8,37,000 

16,06,000 

10,87,000 

Sursee 

4,76,000 

3,18,000 

13,51,000 

17,11 000 

Wool (Sheep’s) 

22,13,000 

31,15,000 

39,37.000 

26,16,000 

Cashmere Shawls 


25,000 

5,34,000 

9,64,000 


The export of Cashmere Shawls shews to what an extent the 
Punjab dealers are availing themselves of the Indus route. The 
increase in Exports to Cafeutta is on account of Sind Salt ex- 
ported by private individuals. Rupees 48,711, from 12 annas 
duty on the ludian Mauud of 82ib3., and Rupees 1,60,850 on 
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account of the Bengal Government. The External Trade of 
Sind is thus, alone 2^ millions sterling. The Commissioner re- 
marks ; — Since wc have known Sind, wages have never beeti so 
high, nor agriculture so extended and flourishing as during the 
past year, and if peace continues along the valley of the Indus 
and its neighbourhood, there can be but little doubt that com- 
merce will continue to extend at a rate as rapid as during the 
past few years.” 

In the Tonnage' employed there was a considerable increase^ 
especially in the square-rigged tonnage, which has only been en- 
gaged in the trade since 1^51-2, previous to which no square- 
rigged sailing Merchant Ships frequented Kurrachee : — 



Nimjbcr Inward and Outward. 

Tons. 

Year. 

S(][iiaJ’o Iliggod 
and Steamers. 

Country 

Craft. 

' 

Square Rigged 
and Steamers 

Countiy 

Craft. 

1858-59 

197 

3,04C 

109,481 

100,000 

1857-58 

1G2 . 

2,808 

91,380 

148,774 

Increase in 
1858-59 

35 

238 

18,101 

j 11,223 


Vessels drawing 19 feet 6 inches in the past year entered 
the Harbour of Kurrachee in perfect safety, and many as 
twenty-five Vessels, ranging from 500 to 1,000 td|B|wcre in- 
side at one and, the 8am& time, all swinging to th^ anchors. 
Not a single aocident happened in either entering or leaving 
the Harbour. 




aTAT^MENTBUmiy the Value nfthe Import Tra3e_ of Sind by Sea, dttrinff the fire T ean. 

. , Result of 1858-59 eom- 

Cptmtries. Ll854.55 1855-56 1856-57 1857-58 1858-59 P“red with 1857-53. 



57,51,967 62,98,131 68,56,657 1 1,08,11;0I2 1,54,06,058 47,62,819 
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IL — Kurrachee Customs’ Department. 

Mr, Dalzell, the Deputy Collector, reports that the Sind 
Bailway is rapidly progressing, and the first of a scries of Steam 
Trains of the Inland Navigation Company, consisting of a 
Steamer and three Barges, has been imported, constructed, and 
launched within the short space of three months. Four new 
Government Steamers and four Barges were also completed dur- 
ing the year ; and the last two of five Steam Gun-boats, intend- 
ed for Police duties on the Indus, were ready. Two Steam 
Dredges for clearing the Harbour were constructed in the Dock- 
yard, and were ready for use. The Harbour has been sur- 
veyed and favorably reported on, and money granted to com- 
mence the works, which will eventually deepen the Harbour, 
increase its accommodation, and give a greater dc})th of water 
on the Bar. Th-e fact that Kurrachee is the seat of Telegraphic 
communication with Eui’ope adds to its commercial im])ortance. 
Many Afglian traders, who had hitherto resorted to Calcutta, 
n(Av prefer Kurrachee and Bombay. The want of regular steam 
communication on the Indus is felt by them. They arc the chief 
carriers of English manufactured goods, which during the year 
were imported into Sind i’rom Bombay to the extent of more 
than half a million sterling. 

Customs , — The receipts during 1857“ 58, amounted to Kupecs 
60,183 on Imports, and Bupees 29,015 on Exports. During 
the past twelve months, the receipts on Imports amounted 
to Bupees 1,18,199, and on Exports to Bupees 88,081, includ- 
ing duty on Salt, lls, 36,504, shipped to Calcutta hy ju'ivate 
individuals. The Board of Bevenue at Calcutta had not yet re- 
mitted tlie duty due to the department on the Salt supplied to the 
Bengal (government. The sum due amounts tp Bupees 1 ,43,000. 
The receipts Irom other sources, viz. Port Dues, Pilotage at 
l^hetty, Cranage, &c., amounted during the year 1857-58 to 
Bupees 24,366. They amounted to Bupees 26,930 in 1858-9. 
The enhanced rates of duty introduced by Act Vll. of 1859, 
were levied from the 21st March, and at Khctty and Seir Gun- 
da a few days later. 

Salt , — The amount of revenue realised on Salt, ex- . 
ported by private individuals, was ... ... Bs. 36,504 

Due by the Bengal Government on 190,710 maunds 
[)f Salt, exported on the order of the l^ard of Re- 
fc^enue, ... ... ... ... ... Bs. 1,43,025 


Total. . .Rupees 1,79,529 
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The Salt Company had in store about 1000 tons of Salt at 
the end of the year. The season for importing it closed on the 
23rd March, which is earlier than usual. 

Miscellaneous, — Cranage, Wharfage, and Godown rent Ks. 1 ,609 
Fishing Licenses ... ... - .. ... ' ••• „ 2 , 60i 

Harbour Craft Licenses ... ... ••• „ 887 

Fees for Ilcgister and other Certificates ... „ 781 

Fines for contravention of tlie Customs regula- 
tions ... ... ... ... ... ... „ 352 

Confiscated Goods ... ... ... ... ... ,, 18 

Total ' Rs. 6,251 

In 18r)7-58, the receipts from this source were Ks. 6,111. 

Inland Navigatioii, 

1857-58. 1858-59 

Imports down river ... ... 63,37,344 55,16,115 

Lxports up river * ... ... 11 ,05,062 J 8,22,206 

This is exclusive of Government stores and Kailway material. 
The decrease in Imports was -owing to unfavourable prices in 
Bombay keeping back produce. The principal articles of in- 
creased Export wore : — 

Beer and Wines ... ... Ks. 88,748 

Spices ... ... jj 98,243 

Metals' ... ’ ... ... ,, 37,130 

Copia, Turmeric, &c. ... ... „ 48,005 

The Boat traffic on the river shows a large increase over the 
past year ; — 


’ 

In 1857-58. 

In 1858-59. 

Increase. 


No. of 
Boats. 

No. of 
Mauiids. 

No. of 
Boats. 

No. of 
Maunds. 

No. of 
Boats. 

No. of 
Mauuds.^ 

Arrivals 

3,875 

1,790,000 

5,421 

1,913,968 

1,546 

163,968 

Departures ... 

2,793 

1 

1,230,952 

4,872 

1,631,009 

2.079 

4C0,117 


The item 2,793 is not quite correct. 

The Port Dues realised iu 1858-59 were Ks. 22,584, in the 
preceding year Ks. 18,255. 

Expenditure , — The cost of the Customs establishment amount- 
ed to Ks. 19,840 in 1857-8, and to Ks. 15,548 in 1858*9. The 

1 ) 2 



difference is owing to the alteration introduced since 1st May 
of debiting charges subsec^uent to audit. 


COAL AND TllON IN THE PUNJAB. 

Punjab Records, 

In July 1859 the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab appointed 
u, Committee to examine and report upon certain deposits in ranges 
of mountains around Murrce, supposed to be coal. The Commit- 
tee (lug out specimens of what they supposed to be lignite at Bug- 
la 12 miles from Murree, from the side of the ravine between the 
villages of Bail Chuckka, under the villages Bulannia and Bhun, 
and on one of the spurs of Mount Nir under the village of 
Thoar. They looked with most confidence to the deposit on the 
South East of Mount Nir near Kundoic, about 800 or 1,000 
feet above the level of the river Jhelum. They examined far- 
ther deposits between Derakote and Chulavera, in the great ra- 
vine under Chulavera, close to Bandie, under the village of Che- 
ganah, and an iron deposit at Bukkote. The last is found in 
the limestone formation in the form of nodules imbedded in clay. 
Two specimens of coal also were found there, one of which much 
resembled Plumbago. No member of the Committee possessed 
^ competent knowledge of Geology. The specimens they procur- 
ed were sent to the Geological Survey office for analysis. 

Of three of the specimens analysed one was found to contain 
36 per cent, of volatile matter, 56 carbon and 8 ash ; the second 
30^ per cent, of volatile matter, *15^ of carbon and 24 of ash, 
and the third still more ash, owing to the x^resence of shale. No 
^race of sulphur was detected. This report was deehaed so en- 
couraging that the Governor General in Council directed Mr. 
II. Medlicott, the Professor of Geology in the Thomason Col- 
lege, to visit the localities and report. Mr. Oldham, the Direc- 
tor of the Survey, however, while he acknowledged that the 
quality of the specimens sent was better than the average of 
Indian Coal, held out no hopes of its being procured in any 
quantity. The specimens were merely detached branches or 
stems of trees or small isolated accumulations of vegetable mat- 
ter, imbedded in the sand stones. Mr. Medlicott spent 12 days 
in the localities described by the Committee. His researches 
proved altogether unpromising.” The Murree Coal he found 
to be lignite. It consists of the steins and roots of trees imbed- 



(led in the thick beds of soft sand-stone of the lower Siwalik 
formation, or the middle Tertiary period of Geologists. When 
tlie stem has been crushed, the whole 2 to 3 inches thick is 
lignite ; in other cases, the core is mostly silicified (petrified) 
wood, the bark alone being pure lignite. He did not see any 
place where half a maund of this substance could be extracted. 
He also examined the Kotlee Coal in J ummoo, belonging to the 
Cashmere Mahar^ah, previously reported on by Mr. Calvert 
whom Mr. Brunton, Chief Engineer of the Punjab Kailway 
deputed for the purpose. The result was e(i[ually unsatlslac- 
tory. The Coal measures are the same as Dr. Flemming des- 
cribed in 1858 as lignite or Salt range Coal.” Even if it were 
of established value, the conditions on the spot are such as to 
make the extraction of it very uncertain. 

As to Iron, that which the natives work near Moharee is very 
poor compared to most Indian ores. It is a concretionary haema- 
tite (red oxide) but very imperfectly separated from the clays, 
both locally and in the mass, which is irregular in size and direc- 
tion ; being apparently consc(iueiit upon the contortion and mo- 
dification of the carbonaceous and ferruginous shales ; its occur- 
rence is very uncertain, much of what the natives work being 
found in isolated patches in the hard Hme-stone. 

Mr, Medlicott also visited the old Coal diggings of the na- 
lives at the base of the hills near the village of Seilah. The Coal, 
though occurring with but little interruption, over a very large 
area, is nowhere of sufficient thickness, or sufficiently constant 
at a moderate thickness, to give a certainty of an abundant sup- 
ply. As one native had offered to deliver this Coal at Mooltan 
at 8 annas a maund, they might be left to work it as an experi- 
ment. The chief difficulty will be to free it from the shale with 
which it is associated and into which it graduates. No experi- 
ment at regular mining should be made till a detailed Geologi- 
cal examination and map of the district is made, and the Sur- 
vey could not undertake it this, season. The following is an 
analysis of two specimens sent to Calcutta by Mr. Medlicott 
from Kotlee. * 

No. 1. No. 2. 

Carbon ... 90 5 percent. Carbon 90 per cent. 

Volatile matter 4 0 „ Volatile ... 6 „ 

Ash 5 5 „ Ash ... » ... 4 „ 

Its general character is that of a hard anthracite.* 
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MILITARY FORCE IN 13EXGAL, THE PUXJAB 
AND MADRAS. 

On 1st Octobkr 1858. 

Farliamrntary Papers. 

bk.nLal. 
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Heb Majesty'.s Army : 

Roval Artillery; 2 Troops of Horse ) 

„ i:; Oom])amesofFoot ) 

Cavalry ; C Regiments, including 2ud 15at- 

talion Military Train j 

Infantry ; 45 R-'gimonts ... , 

0!) 

217 

2,194 

2,55.9 

2,9U 

.38,408 

... 

2,65^ 

3,128 

40,602 


2, .010 

43,878 

... j 46,388 

Hkr Majesty’s Indian Forces : 

Horse Artillery ; 3 Brigades ... ... 

^ Gun Lascars attached .. 

European ’Foot Artillery ; fi Battalions... 

Gun Lascars at- 
” tachecl 

Native Foot Artillery ; 3 Battalions . . . 

„ Gun Lascars attach- 

ed 

85 

17(> 

70 

1,080 

1,067 

n 

1 

167 

257 

601 

500 

606 

115 

1,332 
' 257 

2,744 

500 

687 

iir> 


331 

3,058 

2,255 

5,644 

European Light Cavalry ; 4 KeginiontN 
Bengal Yeomanry Cavalry 
Governor-General’s Body Guard 
Eurojiean Infantry ; 4 Regiments 

„ Invalids ... 

J, Veteran Company 

Sappers and Miners ... ••• ••• 

Native Infantry ; 25 Regiments, and the 
remnants of nve others 

Irregular Cavalry ; 12 Regiments 
Ramgurh Irregular Cavalry ... 
Mooltanee Regiment of Cavalry 

Benares Horse 

Meade’s Home 

Alexander’s Horse ... 

Hodson’s Horse > 2 Regiments 

Camel Corps 

25 

: 157 

73 

*12 

656 

56 

1 

- 9 
6 

8 

5 

i 

10 

1,660 

242 

1 

! 2,695 

1 28 

1 156 

39 

’ ’ 1 

**200 

*127 

**853 

16,743 

5,261 

178 

670 

209 

495 

468 

1,064 

160 

! 

1,817 

267 

131 

2,852 

73 

28 

1,021 

17,438 

5,317 

179 

679 

215 

504 

,473 

1 1,077 
, 370 

i 
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European Commis- 
sioned Officers. 

Non-Com- 
ed, and 

id File. 

a .2 "a 

•s i(S 

■S 

i fl 



European 
mission 
Rank ai 

9 

03 C6 

Total. 

Local Cor]’s : 

Awsani Local Artillery Battery ; 2 Oom- 
juiiieH 

1 

1 

108 

110 

Sebuiidy C(>r{).s Of Sappers and Miners... 

J 

2 

213 

2X6 

Infantry ; 31 Kegimonts ... 

132 

30 

19,143 

19,306 

Lahore Light IJoj-se 

5 

142 

2 

149 

Meerut Liglit Horse 

0 

111) 

. 2 

130 

Peshawur Light Horse 

10 

. 178 

153 

341 


1,344 

5,404 

45,854 

52,692 

Summary : 





British Troops ... 

2,510 

43,878 

... 

46,388 

Indian Artillery 

331 

3,058 

2,255 

5,644 

Cavalry and Infantry 

1,344 

5,494 

45,854 


Total Military 

4,185 

52,430 

48,109 

104,724 

Police and other Cor})s in the (Hvil De- 
])artment in the Lower Provinces of 
Bongiil Presidency, on ist Dec. 1858 : 
Cavalry ; 3 Cprps 

n 

o 

15 

1 406 

424 

infantry ; 12 Corps 

10 

. 12 

6,258 

6,280 

Civil — Low’er Provinces 

3 3 

27 

1 

6,664 

6,704 
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II.— PUNJAUB. 

Civil Troops under the Chief Commissioner of the Punjaub^t 
on 1st November 1858. 


— 

Police. 

Levies. 

Total 
in each 
Division. 

Grand Total. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Serving in 







Punjaub 

3,884 

6,425 

2,664 

4,765 

17,738^ 


Serving in 





1 

24,078 

Delhi Terri- 





1 


tory 

1,444 

2,872 

979 

1,045 

6,340 J 


„ in Ilin- 







dostan 

... 

2,088 

1,545 

... 

3,633 

3,633 

Civil — Pun- 

1 






jaub 

5,328| 

ll,385j 

5,188 

5,810|27,711 

27,711 


Note , — The Police and other 
Civil Corps in the Lower Pro- 
vinces and in the Punjaub a- 
niount together to ... ... 34,375 Men. 

By a Beturn from the Quar- 
ter master- General’s Department 
it is shown that the organised 
Police Levies, &c. in the Ben- 
gal Presidency amount to ... 68,698 Men. 


Which would give to Oude 
*and the North-Western Pro- 
vinces from which the Returns 
of Civil Corps ^ve not been 
received ••• 


34,323 


f Men in addition to the 
I numbers returned 

^ for the Punjaub and 

the Lower Provin- 
ces. 



IIL^MADBAS. 


— 

European Commis- 
sioned Officers. 

W- 

i i 

III 

H 

'Sfll 

Total. 

Her MaiTbsty’s Army : 





Hoyal Artillery ; Horse 

» ^ 5> . 

Cavalry ; 2 Regiments 

Infantry ; 8 Regiments 

7 

23 

61 

318 

226 

655 

1,226 

9,21C 

• •• 

«•» 

*yi 

Total 

409 

11, 3i: 


11,726 

Her Majesty’s Ikoian Forces : 





European Infantry ; 3 Regiments ••• 

European Horse Artillery ; 1 Brigade ...1 
European Foot ditto ; 4 Battalions 

Gun Lascars attached and Karkanah 

Establishments 

Native Foot Artillery ; 1 Battalion 

Gun Lascars attached and Karkanah 

Establishments *. 

Gun Lascars attached to Royal Ar- 
tillery 

East Indian Artillery Drivers 

Native Light Cavalry ; 7 Regiments ... 

Native Infantry ; 52 Regiments 

3 Estra Regiments, ditto . . 

Sappers and Miners 

M^ras Sapper Militia 

Pegu Police Battalion 

Native Veteran Battalions (2) 

7 Corps appertaining to Civil Department 

94 

29 

69 

14 

*1 

93 

► 793 

10 

2,656 

495 

1,686 

’ 2 

"48 

21 

198 

"*194 

233 

1,012 

639 

528 

66 

i’sss 

59,350 

i 1,^42 

2,7m 

718 

1,888 

1,012 

656 

628 

66 
' 49 
2,999 

60,341 

1,958 

Total 

1,103 

6,012 

66,849 

7StJ^ 

Summary. 




e 

Her JCi^esty’a Army 

Her Majesty’s Indian Forces 

409 

1,103 

11,317 

6,012 

«6‘848 

11,726 

72,964 

Total 

1,512 

16,329 

66,849 

84,6^ 
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REVENUE AGCQUNT OF THE THREE INDIAN 
RAILWAYS. 

For the Half-Year ending S0#A June, 185&. 

I, — East Indian Railway. 

Captain C. J. HoJgson, Officiating Consnlting Engineer to 
the Bengal Government, reports the increase in the traffic of 
the Bengal line aa very considerable. The line was open for 142 
miles : — 

Gross Earnings ... ... Re. 13,14,440 

Working Expenses • •• ••• ••• 5,89,799 

Profits ... 99 7,24,641 

The expenses therefore were 44*87 per cent, on the earnings. 
The cost of the 142 miles of open line may be assumed at 
1,700,000 Rupees, on which the above sum is very nearly 4:^^ 
per cent, or at the rate of per cent, per annum. The earn- 
ings naijrht have been larger, but for the want of conveniences 
and means of transport for further development of the Coal 
TralBc, although the increase in the year in that was no less 
than 80 per cent. The increase in the working expenses was 
nearly in the same ratio as the earnings. Fewer Ist Class Pas- 
sengers were carried, but the number of 2nd and 3rd Class Pas- 
sengers increased satisfectorily. The earnings from the Passenger ' 
Trains increased in a greater proportion than the number of Pas- 
sengers, and in nearly five times as great a proportion as the 
total distance run by the Trains ; the earnings per Train mile 
increased considerably also, which facts show that more Passen. 
gers must have travelled per Train, and these,, on the average, 
greater distances. The quantity of ordinary Goods of all kinds 
carried, increased nearly 27^ per cent.; out that of Minerals 
fCoal) 80 per cent, and the earnings from both 66 per cent, 
being in amount very nearly three-fourths of the whole in- 

S ease of earnings. The increased earnings per Train mile 
ow, either, -that the Trains were better filled, or that the 
Goods were carried longer average distances, probably bd& to 
some' extent. Part of this increase was in materials carried for 
the Company’s works. Approximately the increase 

in ni^nandize c^ried for the public was — 

Goods Quantity 25 per cent. Earnings 20 percent. 
MiBa „ 63*^ „ ... 66*^ „ 
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The receipts from Special Traffic decreased. The Ferry 
account shows a large balance the vessels. If they could 

avoid 'aecidehts they would sheir^ scamus loA 

That the total working expenses should have increased 47 ‘7 
per cent with Train mileage only greater by fets cent is an 
unpleasant feature in the Account Current The percentage of 
44| on the earnings is not high cotnpared with lUilways in otiier 
parts of the world, but considering that at prescmt i|ie renewals 
of Permanent "Way are trifling, and hotv favorably tHs lSaipw'ay 
is circumstanced in respect to Coal, this rate Isliigher'tnad 
should be on this line With its exceptionally large TrafliC. ' Thd 
highly paid European establishments, especially the Loeotbo- 
tive, should be reduced. ^ 

The returns shew that the maintenance of way increased very 
nearly in the same proportion as the receipts. The increase is 
almost entirely in the renewal of Permanent Way, all other 
items shewing a decreased charge per Train mile. The nlrimate 
cost of deterioration of rails is expected to amount to 1 per cent, 
per annum on the original cost. The Locomotive -charges in> 
creased in a ratio even Ugher than the ^receipts. 

Of the per cent, on Capital, 4| was from Passengers and 
8f from goods. The number of Engines erected and in harm'd 
was 75, of which 4? were for goods. The number despatohed 
to the North West was 21. lu the carriage and waggon de^ 
partment there Were in good running condition ft total of 1,1 IT 
vehicles of all sorts against 971 for the half year ending Decenf- 
ber 1858, showing an increase of 146 vehicles runuit^. The 
number built and turned out of the shops at Howrah during the 
six months was 162, or an averagb of 27 vehicles per montfc 

IL — G. I. P. Railway. 

The G. I* F. Railway shows satisfactory results in reniebt 
both to Earnings and Expenditure, when compared with eltiter 
of the Ol^r Railways open. The gross earnings more tiiia 
doubled in amount those.of tiie corresponding haft of 1858, the 
%iiure8 

Groto;lkwil^, let half of 1858 ... ... Re, ’ 4,59,W5 

... 1869 ... ... 9,55,709 

^ ;,.'i .,u- . 

33m <rf Use cfien is the two half years was rs^ctivcdyt^-r 

£ 2 
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Miles. 

Total. 

( Concan 

89 ) 


Ist half of 1858 ^ 


89 

( Deccan 

0 f 


( Concan 

89 i 


Isthalf of 1859 2 


195 

Deccan 

106 j 

) 

The Gross Receipts were ... 

. . « 

Ka. 9=i5,709 

Maintenance and Working Expenses 

... 

„ 426,452 

Net Receipts 

... 

... 529,257 


The Expenses were therefore 44.6 per cent, of Earnings. 

,, Profits „ 55.4 „ 

The Gross Receipts per mile open ... Rs. 4,901 7 0 

„ per train mile ... „ 3 11 9 

The Profits per cent, per annum on Capital ,, £5 14 3 

For the two Sections separately — 

Concan. Deccan. 

Receipts per mile open ... Rs. 7,747 7 2 2,523 13 9 

„ per train mile ... „ 4 2 11 2 14 10 

Profits per cent, per annum „ £8 13 6 £2 11 8 

the Deccan line still getting very little traffic, especially be- 
tween Poona and Diksal, a distance 64 miles. The decrease of 
fare from one anna to half an anna per mile raised the number 
of 2nd class passengers from 18,490^ in the first half of 1858 to 
66,210i, and the receipts from Rs. 25,152 to Rs. 53,128. The 
third class traffic duly increased. Though the first class traffic 
decreased, the receipts on the whole shew an increase of 83 per 
cent. Comparing the G. I. P. with the E. I. Railway, we find 
the following results : — 

The total Earnings of the two lines were — 

E. I. Railway, ... ... Rs. 13,14,439 

G. I. P. Railway, ... ... „ 9,55,709 

The Passenger Traffic thus — 

E. I. Railway. G. 1. P. Railway. 

1st Class ... No. 6,661 5,968^ 

2nd „ . ... 5 , 29,258 66,210^ 

3rd „ ... „ 6,44,435 5,35,506 

Total No. 6,80;354 6,07,685 

Receipts, ... Rs. 4,36,738 0 0 3,53,112 0 0 

Avera^l per paasen 

ger 'i'i' ' 


3) 


0 10 3 


0 9 3* 
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The Goods traffic — 

13. I. Railway. G. I. P. Railway. 
Merchandise •Mds. 8,00,000 20,79,392 

Railway Materials 3,16,000 14,74,938 

Minerals ... „ 28,84,732 

Total Mds. ... 40,00,732 35,54,330 

Total Receipts Rs. 7,70,122 5,34,090 

or, excluding the Minerals on the East Indian Railway — 

E. L Railway. G. I. P. Railway. 

Receipts Rs. 2,73,211 0 0 5,30,794 0 0 

„ per ton 

carried „ 6 13 8 4 2 10 

„ per mile 

open ... .... „ 1,938 0 0 2,722 0 0 

showing the traffic in ordinary Merchfindise on the G, I. P 
Railway to be vastly greater than on the E. I. Railway, but 
paying less per ton carried — btit ])er mile of line open, the ad- 
vantage is still with tlie G. I. P. Railway. 

On the Concan line alone the receipts from Merchandise 
were Rs. 4,390 per mile — considerably more than double the 
receipts from the same on the East Indian line. 

The Expenses amounted to the following percentage on the 
Gross Receipts — 

E. I. Railway, ... ... ...* ... 44*87 

G. I. P. Railway, ... ... ... 44*62 

But on the Concan Line alone the percentage was only 39*96 ; 
on the Deccan Line it was 56.71. The expenses of mainte- 
:|^nce of a great part of the Deccan Line were still charged 
to capital but on the Coiican Line, being all charged to Reve- 
nue, amounted to Rs. 513 per mile against Rs, 879 on the E 
T. Line. 

In the Locomotive Department the expenses per train mile 
were — 

On the E. I. Railway, ... ... Rs. 0 13 0 

On the G. I. P. Railway, ... „ 0 13 10 

There being oinly this small difference, although the cost of fuel 
per engine mile on the EL L Railway was, Rs. 0 17 

And on the G. I. P. Railway, ... „ 0 5 7*3 
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the reason being, that the expenses of establishments on the G. 
I. P. Line are very much below those on the E. L Railway. 

The Profits on the E. 1. Railway amounted to £8-10 per 
cent, per annum. On the G* I. P. Railway they amounted to 
£5-14-3 on the whole Line, but on the Concan Line only, to 
£8-13-6. 

The next half year would shew considerable improvement in 
the Deccan line consequent ' on the opening from Diksal to 
Barsee Road, which took place on the 24tli October. 

III. — Madras S. W. Railway. 

The Gross Receipts were, ... ... Rs. 2,59,459 

Expenses, ... ... „ 1,82,977 

Profits, ... ... ... Rs. 76,482 

The Expense was Aerefore 70| and the Profits 294 per cent* 
of the Earnings. Tne Maintenance of Way being no longer 
chargeable to Capital brought up the Expenses to this high per- 
centage. The cost per mile open was Rs. 879, exactly the same 
as on the E. I. Line, but the traffic being so small, this expense 
told very heavily, amounting to Rs. 1-1-4 per train mile. 

The Expenses in other respects were not greater than on the 
other two railways. Those of the locomotive department were 
much lower being only Rs. 0-9-10 per train mile, although the 
cost of fuel was about three times as much as on the E. I. line. 
But the weight of the trains is not more than half that of those 
of the E. I. Railway. The 1st and 2iid class passengers were 
carried by both fast and slow trains at a loss 

The number of 3rd Class Passengers carried was less than 
one-fourth of the number to the East Indian Railway, but the 
squantities of merchandise (exclusive of minerals) were — 

Mds. Per mile open. 

E. 1. Railway 8,00,000 5,674 

Madras Railway ... 5,76,244 6,003 

E. 1. Railway. Madras Railway. 
And the receipts were Rs. 2,00,000 0 0 74,435 0 0 

Permil^ii^ ... „ 1,428 8 0 776 0 0 

Per tonji^led ••• ,, 7 0 0 3 9 11 

So that although the quantity carried per mile of line open was 

{ jrearter on the Madras Railway, the receipts per ton were far 
es^.^ 'Hie only satisfactory feature of the returns is that the 
extent of traflSc of all kinds grows every successive half year. 
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General Re%ulU of the WovHng of the three Indian Railirays. — Expenditure. 
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THE PASSAGE OF THE INDUS AT ATTOCK. 


Punjab Selections^ VoL IV. ^ No. 3. 

1860. 

This selection consists of the correspondence of Major Robert- 
son, ( JMivnating Superintendent of the Lahore and PeshawurRoad, 
and of Captain Taylor, Executive Engineer, Nowsheta, with the 
Punjab and Su[)reme Governments, containing projects for iin- 
j)roving the passage of the Indus at Attock. A bridge-of- boats is 
maintained at Attock for 7 or 8 months of the year, and no im- 
provement whatever is tlicn required ; but the ferry during the 
hot months is both tedious and dangerous. 

I, — Major Robertson suggests a Steam Ferry. The boat used 
must be ca})ablc of being worked up to a speed of 17 miles an 
hour, as the current runs at 13. To be manageable its extreme 
length should not exceed 100 feet, its breadth 14 feet, nor its 
draught 3 feet. The boat would not give a displacemejit of more 
than Ifom 50 to 55 tons, and would require engines of 50 horse 
l)ower. Of such boats tliere should be three. As the river rises 
and falls within a limit of 50 feet, a floating stage for communi- 
cation with the shore w.ould be required. A basin, or wet dock, 
to secure the boats, must be constructed below the fort. The total 
cost would be 

3 Steamers, ... ... ... ... Rs. 1,53,000 

3 Landing stages and wet dock, ... ... 3,45,000 

Maintenance, at 5 per cent, equal to a capital of 4,18,400 

7,63,400 

But a wire 8usi)ension foot bridge, on masonry piers and abut- 
ments, constructed so as to be suitable for a full cart roadway 
suspension bridge, might be constructed across the Indus for 
about two lakhs of rupees. If we retain the Trans-Indus ter- 
ritory we must have a permanent bridge over the river. A foot 
bridge would be the first step to it. 

II. — Captain F. S. Taylor suggests another scheme on a 
smaller scale. He would keep tlie present establishment of six 
boats of five tons burden, manned by six men each, and making 
four trips a day each. It is generally sufficient lor the traffic 
and fails only in bad weather or on an emergency. In ad- 
dition he would build two small steamers of 30 or 40 tons 
burden, worked by engines of 20 or 30 horse power. They 
should ply on the common ferry line, and their power would 
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bF amply sufficient to fetch across the river in all weathers. 
They should be screws with a draught of 2^ feet. They could 
be built and fitted at Attock with engines from Bombay, in one 
season, at a cost of Ks. 12,000 each. They would require a 
European overseer and a second class hand on salaries of Rs. 
150 and 80 respectively. Such a ferry would be more useful 
than a permanent bridge, which an enemy might destroy. 
Peshawur holds a stx'ong force, but it is the farthest point of 
our dominions, and were our flank turned from one of the other 
passes in the Derajat,, a retreat might be necessary for a time. 
The new gunboats prepared by Messrs. George Rennie and 
Sons for tlic Indian Government should be used. Tlie one 
about to be sent to Mooltan might be tried on the Indus. 

III. — Major Robertson proposes another plan — to drive a 
tunnel under the bed of tlie Indus througli rock, at a proba- 
ble cost of about 5 lakhs of rupees. There would not be the 
same difficulties as in the case of the Thames Tunnel, which was 
carried through the loam and silt of the bed of the river. At 
the best spot for the tunnel the width of the river is 1,216 
feet. The rock is at no point 40 feet under the low cold wea- 
ther surface of the river ; and allowing a safe thickness of rocTc 
between the roof of the tunnel and bed of the river, he fixes the 
upper level of the excavation at 60 feet under low water mark. 
The dimensions proposed for the tunnel inside, are 24 feet wide 
by 20 feet in height, and a lining under the river of brick ma- 
sonry 2 feet thick. This places the formation level of the road- 
way 82 feet under the low level ; and placing the entrances 100 
feet above this level for safety, there are 182 feet to descend and 
ascend. The gradient proposed is 1 in 20 ; rather steep I’or 
railway traffic, but offering no difficulties to ordinary traffic. 
The total length would be 7,215 feet with 10 shafts 9 feet in 
diameter for ventilation. The time of execution would not exceed 
4 years. To test the feasibility of the work he proposes a small 
drift gallery under tlie bed of the river at a cost of Rs. 9,634. ‘ 

The Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab recommends the Go- 
vernment of India to sanction this drift gallery. On the 5th 
March 1859, he is informed that with so many important un- 
finished works spread over the country, the Government is com- 
pelled to decline sanction to a work, which, however useful, is 
not of that Emergent character that alone at this time would jus- 
tify the req^nteite expenditure. At the same time the Govern- 
ment appiroves of that portion of Captain Taylor's proposal which 
has refwence to the experimental use of one of the new river 
gun-boats^ for the ferry at Attock, and promises to make a fur- 
ther communication on the subject when it is known whether 
any of the gun-boats arc available on the Indus. 
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THE ADMINISTKATION OF OUDE. 
First Beporty to March, 18o9. 


Parliamentary Papers, 

This report was drawn up by Mr. Montgomery, the Chief 
Commissioner, previous to relinquishing his office in March 
1859. As the first report since the annexation of the Province 
it notices many subjects of general interest beyond the scope 
of the usual annual review of an administration. 

L — OUDE BEFORE ITS FINAL SUBJUGATION. 

Physical Outlines and Products, ^'c , — Oude is situate in the 
<icnirc of the great sub-Himalayan valley, drained by the river 
Granges and its tributaries, and extending from E. longitude 
73" 16' to the junction of that river with the Brahrnputra at 
the head of the Bay of Bengal. Bounded on the north by the 
lower ranges of the llimalayan chain, its opposite limit is clearly 
defined by the river Ganges. An irregular line running from 
the Ganges near Futtehgurh to the Philibheet Terai above 
Khyrccgurh, separates Oudh from Rohilcund on the west, and 
on the east a similar demarcation, extending from the Ganges 
across the Gogra to the Nepal Hills, defines the eastern boun- 
daries of the older districts of Jounpore, Azimghur, and Goruck- 
pore. In the form of a parallelogram, the Province of Oudh 
lies obliquely on the map, stretching from the 80th to the 83rd 
meridian of E. longitude, and 25" 40' to 28th parallel of north 
latitude, giving a superficial area of about 23,924 square miles. 
Its climate varies. On the west the dry winds parch the soil ; 
on the south-east the moisture of the eastern winds cover it 
with a pleasing verdure. The sub-montane jungles, known 
as the Terai, are deadly, but the country between the Gogra 
and the Himalayas yields exuberant crops. The rivers Goomtee, 
Sai, Chonka and Gogra intersect the length of the Province in 
parallel course. Steamers can ply on the Gogra as far up as 
Byrarn Ghat. The sinuosities of the Goomtee limit commer- 
cial navigation ; the other streams are mere rivulets, except the 
Kaptee which is a mountain torrenf. Of timber trees such as 
toon, sissoo, sal and teak there is a plentiful growth. 

The population, of which no census has yet been taken, is 
estimated at 8 millions. Of Brahmin castes there are many sub.- 
di visions. The highest rank is assigned to the Missur, Shukul, 
Tewarry, Dube, Phathak, Pande, Upudhya, and Choubc ; but 
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there arc 113 other tribes all carefully graduated in the lirah- 
minical scale. The Baiswarrah Rajpoots claim to be of ancient 
stock, sprung from one Tilok Cliund, who came from Oojain in the 
days when Malwa was governed by Vickramajeet, or about the 
commencement of the Christian era. His two grandsons settled 
themselves, the one in the village of Nybussa and the other 
in Symbunsee near to Oonao. Another branch is widely spread 
under the names of Bains, Bhall, Sultan, Kauhpurin, Suruj- 
bunsi, Chundrbunsi. From these two castes the Company drew 
40,000 of its finest men. Mahomedan communities of Sheikhs, 
Syuds, Moghuls, and Afghans are to be found throughout the 
Province, and there are a few families originally sprung from 
Hindoo stock, whose ancestors embraced the faith of the con- 
querors, but who still adhere to the rites and customs regarding 
inheritance, marriage, and tenure of land, which are observed 
by their Hindoo bretliren. The aborigines are found among 
the lowest class of cultivators, the Passces, Lodhis, Koorniees 
and Kachis. Towards the hills are the Tliaroos. Poppy cul- 
tivation is extensive, but now the bulk of the produce finds its 
way into the (xovcrninent factories at (xhazeepore. The 
most important and lucrative manufactures are of salt, saltpetre, 
and soda. The trade with Nepal consists of an exchange of 
salt and opium for the iron, copper, brass and borax of the hills. 
Wheat, barley, maize, the long- stalked bajra, rice and pulse 
are stajde products; cereals, oil, sugar-cane, indigo and cotton 
are produced In abundance. 

Ancient Jlistori /, — Oude is first mentionctl in Menu as Pan- 
chala or Cunya Cubja. Its capital, Ajoodya, was the birth- 
j)lace and scat of a race of Kings who boasted descent from the 
Sun and Moon, and ruling over Oudh proper and the country 
between the J umna and Ganges, are now claimed as the pro- 
genitors of the Princes oi’ all other countries in India. The far*- 
famed Rama was its king two or three centuries before Christ ; 
sixty princes ruled after him, when the seat of empire was trans- 
ferred to Kanouj. The boundaries of this new kingdom extend- 
ed at one time as far as the Chumbul and to Ajrair, and were 
maintained till the final overthrow of the Hindoo dynasty, in 
A. D. 1193, by the Moosulmaii conquerors. 

Then it became part of the Delhi empire. In Akbar’s divi- 
sion of bis territory it bebame a Soobah and was governed by a 
Viceroy: The founder of its dynasty was Saadut KhanBoorhan- 
ul-Mulk, originally a merchant of Khoorasan, who rose to high 
military command in the reign of Mahomed Shah, A. D. 1720, 
and attained to such power in his Province that he not only re- 
pelled the attack of a powerful enemy, but marched with a con- 
siderable force to the aid of his Royal Master when invaded by^ 



Js'adir Shah, King of Perdla. He was succeeded by his nephew 
Sufdur Jung who ruled for 15 years, and died at Kyzabad in 
1754; he by Shujah-ood-Dowla, who with the son of the Em- 
peror Alungeer IL, besieged Patna and seized Allahabad in 
1758, was created Wuzir by the Prince wdien he became ein- 
])eror and was defeated by the British at the battle of Buxar 
ill 1768. By his treaty wdth Clive he made over Corah and 
Allahabad to the Emperor. In 1774, being unable to recover 
from the Eohillas a sum of 40 lakhs of rupees, the price of Jus 
aid in expelling the Mahrattas from liohilcund, Shujah-ooJ- 
dowlah obtained the help of iKe British troops, for whose ser- 
vice and jirotection he agreed to pay an annual sum. Shortly 
aiVer this he died, on 2Cth January 1775, at Fyzabad, the capi- 
tal of his dominions. Asaph-ood-dowlah ruled from 1775 to 
J7D7, and changed the seat of Government from Fyzabad to 
Lucknow. Wajir Aly, who succeeded, reigned till 1798^ when 
he was deposed by Saadut Ali Khan. A treaty w'as entered 
into by this Wajir, .whereby he agreed to give an annual sub- 
sidy of 76 lakhs, in payment of the trooj)3 kept up for the sup-- 
povt of his power, and to make over the fort of Allahabad to 
the British. As this and other conditions were not fulfilled, 
AVajir liquidated his debt by ceding to the Com) )any the pro- 
vinces South of the Ganges and Ruluicund, yielding an estimat- 
ed revenue of £1,350,000 sterling. 

Saadut Ally Khan died in 1814 and was succeeded by Ghazee- 
ootl-dceii Ilyder, who was elevated to the rank of King in 1819 and 
died ill 1827. His son Kasecr-ood-deen Ilyder spent his days in de- 
bauchery, and died 7tli July, 1837. The Queen mother attempted 
to wrest the Crown I'or her favourite son, Mounna Jan* The at- 
tempt was successfully resisted by Col. Low, the Resident ; the 
(^ueen mother and her boy were sent to honourable confinement 
in Chunar, and Mahomed Ally Shah put on the throne. After a 
icign (lislinguished by comparative economy, he died in 1842. 
lie was succeeded by his son Ainj id Ally Shah who reigned 
without governing till his death in 1847, and he by his bon 
Wajid Ally Shah, the last King. The internal history is summed 
np in these words ; — Uniform extravagance and unparalleled 
l)rofligacy, the grossest abuse of kingly power, and the most 
heartless disregard to justice, and that paternal care of his sub- 
jects, which iu every country forms the bond of union between 
the King and his people, earnest and unceasing remonstrances 
Irom the Governor General of India, in person and through his 
Resident, and the callous response of dissipated monarchs.” 

Revenue Collection under the Oude Government^ was chiefly from 
land. The proprietary of every village paid in some cases direct 
to the Treasury, in others through Talookdars, who have a strong 



tow up who were not aupervwed. For bribes they made 
over to lalookdara the villages of independent holders, and so 
increased the power of the former. The revenues of the few 
Croivn estates were lucrative, because they were paid direct. 
The simplest system under which the Zemindar paid was the 
Huzoor Tehsed, He paid the quota fixed by the King direct 
into the treasury. Out of a revenue of a million and a quarter 
only 9 lakhs, however, were collected in this way. The Izarah 
was a farming lease system, Iby which the king received with- 
out trouble a certain income, and the Collector was allowed full 
scope for exaction^ If the Chuckladar and Talookdar com- 


bined, the ryots were plundered ; if they were in opposition, 
rebellion and war prevailed. Twice, in the time of Col. Baillie 
and of Col. Low, the British induced the kings to try the Amanee 


or trust management, but twice it failed. But in 1847 it was again 
tried and found to be as bad as the contract plan, enriching the 
Collector instead of the King. The Nazim appointed to remit 
to the treasury, not a fixed sum, but whatever he could raise, 
enjoyed full power so long as he could bribe the Court people. 
As an instance of this. In Sooltanpore the Nazim collected 27 
lakhs nominally, and accounted to the Crown for only 17, but far 
less found its way to Lucknow. He claimed remissions, compensa- 
tion for troops, repairs of forts and fictitious expenses of all 
sorts. The item of NanJtar swelled the exactions from the ryots and 
did not add to the cotters of the king. Originally a subsistence 
allowance given to the Collector, it came to be a varying per- 
centage of remissions. There was also the Kubz system. The 
king gave bills on the Nazim for the pay of a regiment. The 
soldiery were turned loose into a district, and the receipt of the 


commandant was delivered to the Court as an item of revenue pro- 
perly accounted for. All evidence goes to prove that, though the 
iniquities and aggressions of Talookdars were undoubtedly great, 
they were not generally oppressive to their own ryots, and were 
only aggressive and cruel towards others, either because they 
were harassed by Chuckladars, or took advantage of the utter 
weakness of the Government. 


Judicial Administration of the Oude Government , — Of J u- 
dicial Cowitts, there were none in Oude, save at the capital, and 
these inefficient and venal.” Throughout Oude, the whole 
JudioilJ: establishment only numbered 61 persons, whose aggre- 
gate was rupees 15,672 a year. In a few of the Criminal 
tne form of justice and the law of the Koran weretadher- 
cd to, but in the Civil Courts justice was openly bought and sold. 
The son of the High Prie^ presided over the highest Court of 
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Judicature, and tried cases without reference to the king. The 
profligacy of the Kotwal, or chief Police Magistrate of the city, 
was notorious. The favourite fiddler held a Court of Requests. 
In the Court of Civil Judicature for the trial of suits the final 
decision was given in favour of the most liberal litigant. A 
minor Court of Civil suits of small causes, and many others of 
inferior pharacter and as grossly corrupt, were held in tlie city. 
One Court was specially held for the receipt and investigation of 
sepoys’ petitions, received through the Resident from the soh 
diers of the British Army. The Nazims of Provi^jees had power 
to administer a summary kind of justice. The grossest crimes 
were compounded for by a simple fine. The talocmdars adminis- 
tered a rude kind of justice to their tenants. Those of Ciftnda 
and Sultanpore enjoyed the privilege from the King of Delhi of 
conferring the title of Rajah. Akbar Navees or neWs- writers were 
employed by Government to report on the proceedings of each 
functionary. They were of course grossly corrupt, so much so 
that the oflSce of Head Newsman” was sold by contract. The 
remonstrances of the Resident at last put an end to this mock- 
ery of all justice. The Police, with the exception of those under 
European Officers on the froji tier, were equally corrupt. That part 
of the Army not commanded by European Officers was without 
drill, discipline, or .decent apparel, received barely Rs. 3 a month 
and that generally in grrears, and was kept only to overawe 
refractory landholders. In spite of inherent evils the regiments 
under Captains Bunbury, Orr, Barlow and Magness were efficient. 
The Paymaster’s office in the Army was like the news-writer’s 
department in the Civil police. 

There were two kinds of Kubz collection the Lakulamee and 
the Woosulee Kubz. Under the Lakulamee cpntract, the Com- 
mandant of a regiment agreed to pay to the Government 
tax-gatherer a certain fixed amount, for which the estate 
was declared to be liable. Under the second system, the 
Commandant was informed of the balance due from the 
state, and mei'ely pledged himself to recover whatever he could. 
The country was thus devastated, and women and children of- 
ten sold into slavery. The size and cost of the military forces- 
maintained by the Kings of Oudh were never fairly estimated, 
but they varied from 40,000 to 80,000 men. In Wajid Ali 
Shah’s time, Colonel Sleeman placed the nominal returns of the 
army of all ranks at 59,000 men, at a cost of 42 lakhs of rupees, 
and the Civil Police at 22,000 men, involving an expenditure of 
nine lakhs ; thus 51 lakhs or nearly one-half of the annual revenue, 
were expended in its actual collection, irrespective of the cost of 
the higher establishments. 



Mi^go^crnmL'Ut and Annexaiiou. — ^Theji’C wad but oU(i road troiu 
Cawnporc to Lucknow, but 5 permanent bridges and these di- 
lapidated. Though the flow of wealth was into Oude, Luck- 
now alone was cared for. The people were oppressed and 
the troops starved, but the King had always secret treasures 
and his ministers were men of unb,ridled cupidity. Illegal 
incomes from the sale of appointments, amounted to 21 lakhs 
a year, of which the Prime Minister alone received 13 and 
the Finance Minister 3. For 50 years, and more, it was 
the painful but important duty of each succeeding Eesiclent to 
plead the 'cause of the ryot, and point out the excesses of the 
Monarch ; and a pressing part of each Governor General’s duties 
was ^o adjure iu soleiim terms the rulers of Oudh to cast aside 
the frivolities and follies of a voluptuous C(mrt, and bestir tliem- 
selves to the di^a harge of the paramount duties of GovcrnmeiU. 
On the Gth February 1850 Oudh was transferred to the Com- 
pany. 

Administration from Annexation to Mutiny , — The last Resident 
at the Court of Lucknow was Major General Sir James Out* 
ram. On the incorporation of Oude .with the British Empire, 
he was appointed by the GoveriKjr General the first Chief 
Commissioner for its affairs. In subordination to him were 
appointed a Judicial and a Financial Commissioner, Commis- 
sioners of Division, Deputy Commissioners, assistants and ex- 
tra assistants, and the administration was to be conducted as 
far as possible in accordance with the system wliicli had proved 
so successful iu the Punjab. The country was to bo divided into 
4 Commissionevships, these into 5 districts, each under a De- 
puty Cpmmissioner, elided by assistants and extra assistants. For 
the management of the Police and the administration of Criminal 
Justice in the cities of Imcknow and Fyzabad, two special 
Military Assistants were apj)ointed ; an Inspectorship of Jails 
was^ authorized, and a department of Public Works organized. 
Trustworthy native officials were summoned from the older pio- 
vinces. The divisions were Fyzabad, Lucknow, Khyrabad and 
Baraitch. The Commissioners and their staff’ were warned that the 
.revenue would be forestalled by an impoverished Government, and 
were directed to collect from the standing crop and sequestrate it 
if necessary to enforce payment. The land revenue was then to 
b,e settled summarily for 3 years , with the parties actually in 
possession, without any recognition of proprietary right. The 
assessmei^ts were to be moder£|,tc, and were twice lowered in some 
cases. ,|>er cent, on the demand was levied for a road fund, 
and provilfiroii was made for the village police. The consideration 
of the c^ms of Talookdars and middlemen was to be made the 
subject 6f judicial trial 
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The Tehseelft, or sub-divisiona of districts, were made to com- 
prise villages yielding an ag^egate of between 2 and 3 lakhs. 
Police posts were established at convenient distances ^ towns 
were protected by an efficient constabulary, and the lines of 
communication were carefully guarded; the landholders were 
called upon to give up their guns; jails, public offices, and Go- 
vernment dispensaries were located in such buildings as w^re 
found to be available. Transit duties were abolished, and the* 
petty exactions of oppressive landholders were suppressed. The 
municipal charges for watch and ward were defrayed by the 
levy of a moderate octroi. As in the Punjab all land claims 
were heard by the Settlement Officer. Where there was pro- 
per proof, where deeds had b6en granted by the Nawab orliing,. 
where uninterrupted possession for 3 generations or 20 years* 
was established, where there were moderate endowments of re- 
ligious establishments or public buildings, rent-free tenure was 
allowed. Military grants were resumed. Special claims were 
decided on their merits. The establishments of the ex-regal 
Court were paid up and pension claims enquired into, the li- 
mits of the salt-producing districts were defined, and separate 
contracts given for the manufacture. The old monopoly of salt- 

? etre was kept up, and realised Rs. 52,000 for one year. Thte* 
forth West Abkaree system was put in force. The ]^ujljab 
system of Forest conservancy was carried out, and the same sys- 
tem of administering justice. A Military Police of 3. Regiments 
of Infantry and 9 Troops of Cavalry was organised, subordinate* 
to a Superintendent of Police. The Civil Police was formed 
on the model of the older provinces. The Judicial Commission- 
ers might pass sentence of imprisonment or transportation for life, 
and of death with the concurrence of the Chief Commissioner. 
Commissioners of divisions could imprison or transport for periods-- 
short of life, and deliver judgment in cases in the lower Court 
where a sentence not exceeding 9 years was awardable. The 
Deputy Commissioner had the powers of a Magistrate, "and 
could sentence to three years’rimprisonment. Assistant Com- 
missioners of the Ist, 2d, and 3d class were empowered to exer- 
cise full, partial, or restricted powers, according as they had 
passed both, or one, or no examinations. For the dispos^ of 
petty cases of misdemeanor, and for the general convenience of 
the public, some of the Tehseeldars in the districts were invest- 
ed with limited judicial powers, to hear and decide chi^ges of 
assault, abuse, and petty larceny. Prisons were established. 
The Punjab Civil Code was introduced, save where the lex 
interfered ; Small Cause Courts also were established. BotK 
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jiMftitiil tbe tigH <»f 'flfipeai tp the bigbewt aotborityi. 1!be «ta> 

ttljlte of Utttitatidn at first 12 tuid then rednoed to 6 years. 

, Ofteupatwn of .'dade.— To prevent flke posnbili^ of arm- 
dd opposition, a strong fbi’Oe was assembled at Caitmpore; 
H. Ill’s d2nd held Lncknovr suppcH^ed by artillery ; and sepoy 
regiments xntb native artillery garrisoned Seetapore, Fyzabad, 
Sooltanpbre and (ronda.. But the people seemed to be favour- 
able ; the King acquiesced ; he disbanded his troops and exhort- 
ed them to good behaviour. A threatened commotion in Luck- 
now caused by Moulvees was put doWn by the civil authorities, 
a seditious Moulvee at Fyzabad was seized, though not without 
bloodshed; dacoits were caught^and a noted outlaw, Fuzl Ali, 
was destroyed. General Sir James Outram early loft the Pro- 
vince for England, and was succeeded by Mr. C. C. Jack- 
eon : he again left in March 1857, and his place was supplied 
by Sir Ifenry Lawrence. The ex-King had gone with his 
suite to Calcutta, and the remnants of uis Court were settled 
in Lucknow. Listrict officers were everywhere busied with 
eeitiements, civil courts, and public improvements. The re- 
bellion broke out from June to November 1857. All Onde 


was in arms. The exceptions were Koer Hurdeo Buksh, 
who helped the Futtegurh garrison and received English fugi- 
tiives; Roostum Shah of Dehra, who passed on the fugitive oflScers 
from Soollanpore to Jounpore; Ajeet Singh who delivered 42 
English prisoners safely into Allahabad ; Rajah Drig Bijye Singh, 
chieftain of the Baiswarra Rajpoots, who saved the 4 survivors 
of Cawnpore ; and the Rajah of Bulrainpore who escorted the 
families who fled from Gouda and Baraitch into Goruckpore. 
Riyah Haun Singh was the most influential of the Talookdars. 
He and his ancestors, as Chuckladars, acquired extensive terri- 
tory; and 0 % annexation he was dispossessed of nearly the 
whole. In May 1857 he was conflbed in Fyzabad for arrears of 
rel/mue. Speedily set fiee he received the officers who fled 
£pOxa Fyzabad into hie fort of Shahgunge. At once the proprie- 
tors of villi^es who had received their lands acknowledged his 
feudal supermrity. His subsequent defection to the side of the 
enemy, his attiu^ on the Residency, his vacillation and hesitation 
. finally to surreller, greatly dimmed the bright service rendered 
$t the outset. All have been rewarded. 


el Outn 
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M|||||f Ottde.— After the relief of the garrison, GUner- 
■Hpt. a hold on the pronnee for 4 months at Alum 
ppiarch ISSfi the Comipander-in-Chief captured the 
r The Governotf General then issued a proclamation 
pufHun of Oud^ demanding their submission, and de- 
infiscation as the just sentence of rebellion. Mr. R. 
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vm appointor 4pl^f,Ckmimui9ipp9r^iil iuprijl l$a$. 
He spared no fmns to inal(e knoira to tnatilmely 

submission mid iaithM obedienoo to tbe pai:«mOtiai|M)'vrer would 
stay the execution of the sentence ot confiscation ; and from 
every part of Oude, with a few exceptional a ready i^poo^ was 
sent to Lucknow* In some cases tihis Was not sinoerei in ot^ors we 
could not take advantage of it. The most loyal were ui^idl^d 
by the cruelties of the rebel party from rendering us ai^istaime. 
Early m April, General Sir H. Grant marched with a column 
towards the north<-west of Lucknow, describing a cirde the ra- 
dius of which was about 35 miles, clearing the country as he 
advanced. Immediately afterwards General Walpole marched 
for Bareilly, in Bohilcond, passing through Sundeela, Bohya, 
and Palee, to Shahjehanpore. The temper of the landholders of 
Western Oude was not unfavourable to our rule, and civil offi- 
cers were sent to receive their submission. In May General 
Grant defeated the Begum at Nawabgungc, in July he occupied 
Fyzabad, and relieved Maun Singh in Sbahgunge. His ad- 
vance On Sooltanpore, which was rimultaneous with me movement 
of a force from Allahabad on Pertabgurh, at once caused civil 
government to be established in the districts of Duriabad, Fy- 
xabad and Sooltanpore. In August the military police effected 
a lodgment in Sundeela, and outposts were established at Juh- 
rowlee, Poorwa and Mohan. The rebels held the rest. 

In March a body of Military Police had been sanctioned^ to 
be raised by Majoi Bruce, C. B., of 5 cavalry and 12 infantry 
regiments, the former 793 and the latter 600 strong. They 
were recruited from Sikhs, Pasoes, Jats, Afghans, ^IGionnees, 
Ohuroars, and other sturdy men, without distinction Of caste or 
creed. Sir John Lawrence raised the Sikh levies. The force 
was made efficient in 6 months, and iirom June to Novem- 
ber, when Lord Clyde took the field, were engaged in 16 actions, 
in 6 of which they alone were opposed to the enemy. A^hody 
was attached to every column which marched through Oude. 
The KupporthooUa Contingent, which volunteered to the ezteut 
of 2,000, fought 6 actions and took IP guns from the enemy. 

Lord Clyde took the field in November. '%he Queen’i Fim- 
daoMrion preceded all military operarions. Its merciful torilas, 
the release of upwards of lOu prisoners who had bedh oohfined 
for siinpte rehelitra li^ the Lucknow gaol, and the steady advance 
of an irresistible wrmy, speedily proved the ^cepty of the of- 
fers of Government Sind the hopelessness of opp<»irion. l^t^ah 
Lall Madhoo yi^lde^ firM ; Benee Hi^oo, iffter hetand at ]>9im- 

' f i 

02 
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deft Khera, fled to Nepal ; finally all the Hfehels falteted and fled. 
By the dose of 1858, Oude was deared of rebellion. 


In 4 mon ’.Ls the Province, which had been a surging sea of rebd* 
lion and glrirc, was in a state of profound peace and safety. The 
people were disarmed, and the forts dismantled. Up to 12th Fe- 
bruary 1859, the following were the results : — 


Cannons 

Firearms 

Swords 

Spears 


378 
134,517 
444,074 
32,111 


Total 

Miscellaneous arms 


611,080 

364,976 


Total ... ... 976,056 

Calculating the pojvulation of Oude at the least at five, and pro- 
bably eight, niillloiis of souls, two millions may be computed as 
capable of bearing arms, and from every one of these one wea- 
pon at least may be expected. The work therefore must be yet 
carried on for years. The number of forts in Oudli is not less 
than 1,100, and of those 756 AVere entirely levelled; the 
remainder are being rapidly destroyed. Around every fort, to 
the extent of 400 yards square, all jungle was completely 
cut down, and through tlie rest broad roads were everywhere 
made ; the whole will be gradually cleared and brought under cul- 
tivation. 


1. Oude since irs final Subjugation. 

Judicial Police . — In October 1858 the number of the governing 
members in the province was reduc-ed ; the duties of finance fell 
to* the Chief Commissioner, in addition to the organization and 
direction of the police, both military and detective, as well as 
the control over all public works. To the Judicial Commis- 
sioner was given the entire exercise of judicial functions, and 
the duty of carrying into effect the system of judicial adminis- 
tration, with tbn management of all jails. The Bombay and 
Madras system of police was introduced ; the executive j)olice 
being separated from all connexion Avith the magisterial branch 
of administration. By making use of the military police al- 
ready existing, who cost per annum 26,66,490, there was 
a saving on the mixed system before the mutiny of Rs. 2,12,414. 
It is a siric qua non in every landholder’s tenure that he assist 
the state in suppressing crime. In July a ])ody of constabulary 
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was given to Lucknow modelled on the London system. To 
increase the efficiency of the village watchmen , they were placed 
under the Chief of Police. The changes and advantages of 
the reformed system are these; — 

The milif ary and civil rural police are separated from the 
judiciary, and placed under the direct superintendence of 
English officers specially selected for this duty. 

They are contr(j>lled and (li8ci[)Hncd on a^. uniform plan, and 
can be inassed together in regiments or spread out over the 
country, as occasion requires. 

Boitig purely executive, the police have nothing whatever 
to do with the preparation of preliminary proceedings in a case. 
The quasi -judicial cayiacity of [lolice oilicers under tlic old sys- 
tem is entirely done away with, and Tliaiinahdars are no longer 
required. The parties to a case are taken at once direct to the 
nearest Magisterial Courts. 

These Courts are established at convenient distances over the 
country. Tehseeldars, native officials employed in the collec- 
tion of the revenue, are invested with judicial powers as Deputy 
Magistrates, to rcceivp ami try jiettv criminal charges, or to 
investigate and report to the Magistrate’s Court all serious cases 
of crime. 

These Deputy Magistrates are responsible for the portion of 
the country subjcctecl to their control, subordinate to the gene- 
ral supei'intendence ol* the Deputy Commissioner of the district. 

The jurisdiction of each Tehseeldar acting in the capacity of 
a Deputy Magistrate, extends over an average area of 400 square 
miles. 

The village police are organized, well paid, and rendered 
efficient, whilst the responsibility of all village communities is 
rigidly enforced. 

Criminal Justice . — The Special Acts were extended to Oude. 
But ao inhabitant was to he sentenced to capit^ punishment for 
simple rebellion ; all who had opposed Govcrimient prior to the 
capture of Lucknow were pardoned on condition of immediate 
surrender. But even tlien it was necessary to absolve our 
friends from active allegiance, and to suspend for a while severe 
sentence against our enemies. Thus no fixed rule could be main- 
tained throughout, but one general principle pervaded the poli- 
cy of the Chief Commissioner, viz., the most patient investiga- 
tion into every individual case, and mercy to all who were guilty 
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of no (leecis of atrocity. Tlie total number of persons brought 


trial and capitally executed, was 

... 2.3 

Transported ... 

... 115 

Imprisonment for less than three years 

... 13 

Flogged 

... 27 

Fined 

... 47 

Acquitted 

... 139 

Total ... 

... 3()4' 


This leniency was attended by the best eflects. The rebellion^ 
however, resulted in lawlessness and that must be sternly 
put down. Infanticide, never prevented by the kings of Oudo, 
must be 8toj)ped. To ])reveiit serious crime judicial officers 
received extended powers. 

Jaits , — Instead of large jails in every district the plan was 
adopted of having one prison at the head quarters of every divi- 
sion, to hold about 400 prisoners, whither all prisoners sentenced 
to terms beyond six months were forwarded by the District Ma- 
gistrates. They will only keep a small lock-u}> in the vicinity of 
their Courts for petty offenders wliom it is imi)olitic to fine or 
flog. 

^ « 

Ciml Jnsticn, — From June 1857 to 1st January 1859 all Civil 
Courls were ne{5essarily closed. Tlie Punjab procedure aiui 
principles were adopted. Unlimited right of appeal was restrict- 
ed ; parties were brought face to face ; Magistrates thomsclves 
took notes of cases and recorded their own decisions ; native influ- 
ence in the Courts was destroyed. 

Land Tax , — On the occupation of Oude in 1850, tlie demand, 
was limited to 50 per cent, where the net assets could be ascer- 
tained, wliieh was 25 per cent, of the gross produce. Where tlie 
net assets could not be ascertained, the demand of the Oude 
Government, minus nankar and nuzrana, was taken as the fair 
demand. If the assessiq|nt still pressed heavily, Mr. M. Gubbins, 
the Financial Commissioner, ordered iinincdiate remissions. Nan- 
kar was of 3. kinds, ‘^Nankar dehee” implied village' sjibsls- 
tence allowp^e,* and was the portion of the profits allotted to 
the propriet^iry of the village. Nankar ismee” was an irregular 
abstraction of the profits in favour of some individual proprietor, 
made by the Government collector, wholly without the sanction 
of the Sing’s Ministers. Nankar tankhai” was simply the dues 
of the Canoongoes, or other village officials, levied from the net 
profits of the village. In place of these the fees for a village 
accountant and the wages of the watchmen were put on fur three 



yearSj the salary of village accountants was fixed at three per cent, 
on the net profits, or at six per cent, on the rent paid to Govern- 
ment. The watchmen were chiefly Passees. The settlement 
was made with, not with tlie Talookdars, but with the village 
])roprict6rs. Tt was very elaborate. Most of the records, 
however, perished in the rebellion. But the results ol tlie 
arrangements entered into witli each district and village Wiire 
obtained from the village accountants and Government officials, 
and were adhered to, except where some reduction of the de- 
mand was necessary. 

But very important change was made as regards the 
class ol’ pei’sons with whom the settivnnent was to bo made. 
Saadut Aliy Khan strove to break u]) tlie power of the Oudh 
Talookdars l>ut witliout success. The legitimate ^titie of a talook- 
dar was derived from original right in the soil. lie increased 
his domains gra<lua,lly by ])urchavMc and force. He often bought 
estates sold by the Kazinis and Chuckladars by auction, and 
not always without fraud and collusion. Once bis own, ho 
ceased to oppress, wliile the Chuckla<lar never looked beyond 
the short period of his contract. Ileiicc the condition of his 
estate has always been found to ))c better than those of village 
coumninlties exposed to the Chuckladar, and villages often vo- 
luntarily put themselves uinler the neighbouring Talookdar. The 
j)ower he exercised over bis tenantry was in no way defined. 
All that .was looked for by the state was the regular payment 
of remt. Ho bad a large share of the criminal jurisdiction. 

The rebellion shewed tliat the village proimetors preferred 
subordination to the Talookdars, to the independence which we 
had given them on the annexation. On this ground, and be- 
cause th(‘ Talookdars, if tlicy chose, could materially assist in 
the re* establishment of authority and the restoration of tran- 
quillity, it was determined by the Governor General, that the 
settlement of the land revenue should be made with the Talook- 
jjars. This settlement was to be framed so as to secure the village 
occupants from extortion, and the tenures were to be contin- 
gent on a certain specified service to be rendered, and the assess- 
ment was to be so moderate as to leave an ample margin for 
all expenses incidental to the performance of such services. 
The duties rc(j[uircd of all Talookdars were the active co- 
operation in the ])rcservation of peace, and in the detection of 
crime, and rendering aid to the Government when called upon 
by the district officers. 

This measure had the licarty concurrence of the Chief Com- 
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iiiissioner. To carry it out the Governor GeneraPs Proclama- 
tion of confiscation of all titles in Oiicle, with a few excej^tions, 
enfficod. It restored the status of parties in February 1856, 
prior to annexation. A few forleiied their estates by not ten- 
derinj;’ llieir allegiance. The title to land was declared fixed 
and incontestable, to prevent general uneasiness and future 
litigation. The settlement was made thus; — assuming the net 
profits at 100 of which Government claims 50. 

The nankar, or share of ])rofits allowed to the village pro- 
prietors by the King, exclusive of all profits arising from the 
cultivation of his own ])eculiar lands (called seer), may be 
j)laced at 8 or 10 per cent, on the whole net profits. 

The fees for accountant, watchman, and other servants, amount 
to 6 per cent., leaving a margin of 34 j>er cent., which goes to the 
Talookdar. 

Where, however, as is often the case, tlie Talookdar is also 
village i)roj)rietor, he receives his own 34 per cent, in addition to 
the iO per cent, nankar. 

Tliia, taking the broad features of the system, is the principle of 
the talookdaree assessment. 

The rent roll of the village is ascertained as it stood in the 
King’s time, and such deductions are made as appear after in- 
vestigation to be rccpiisite. 

The result was ; — 
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Kent Roli^ ot' the Province of Ouoe. 


1 

! 


U3 

'bo 

fl 

s 

Net Revenue according 
to the present Settlement. 

- - 1 

Value of Maafee Jageer! 
Lands, according to! 
Government Rates, 

Si'S 

62-2-2 

© 

1 

Number anr 
Revenue ol 
Talooqua. 

Divisions. 

Districts. 

2 

© 

3 

fl 

© 

>■ 

tgH 

Value of Grants 
gious or charitab 
poses, according 
vernment Rates. 

B 

i=j 

S 

o 

O a 
© 
p- 

Number. 

Net Revenue ac- 
cording to pre- 
sent Demand. 


f Lucknow ... 

lls. 

9,1)3,681 

Rs. 

9,21,087 

1 

i B.S. 

1 1,02,381) 

Rs. 

11,336 

Rs. 

10,34,812 

57 

Rs. 

3,07,634 

O 

'A 

-j Diirriabad 

13,38,726 

9,02,335 

22 722 

ri,85i 

10,33,908 

60 

5, 30, .349 

! Lj 

LOonao 

11,15,361 

11,23,798 

17,663 

4,480 

11/15/050 

44 

3,17,205 


Total 

31,52.771 

30,37,220 

1,12,774 

.31', 676 

32,14,070 

170 

11,55,188 

d 

"Sultanpore 

11,61,958 

9.05,7 IC 

68,233 

2,563 

9,76,512 

27 

5,29,989 

-< 

N 

Fyzabad .. 

11,10,391 

11,32,397 

39,249 

6,303 

11,77,949 

28 

7,61,814 


^Salouc 

14,03,606 

llv38,910 

50,615 

16,577 

12,06,132 

34 

10,30,724 


Total ... ! 

36,75,952 

■ 31,77,08.'! 

1,58,097 

25,443 

33,66,023 

89 

23,31,527 

■< 

"MuUaon ... 

11,61,361 

11,92,501 

22,394 

i 

3,141 

12,18,099 

64 

4,77,128 

'g 

' Scctaiiore 

13,57,574 

9,41,982 

31,560 

3,280 

976,822 

I7i 

7,12,345 

i 

1 

._Mohumdee 

5,00,006 

4,21,160 



4,21,169 

72 

1,15,617 

'! 

1 

Total ... 

33,18,035 

25,65,706 

53,951 

6,421 

26,16,081 

307 

13,05,090 

id 

i 

pBaraitch , . I 

8,59,951 

5,89,616 

19,317 

3,661 

6,12,594 

42 

5,08,539 

; ^ 

t 

Gonda } 

12,70,879 

9,47,350 

10,160 

10,375 

9,76,885 

52 

5,75,000 

1 

i MuUuporo .. 

3,63,330 

2,57,380 

9,250 
i 

1,800 

2,68,430 

30 

2.90,020 


Total 

1 

21,94,160 

17 91,346 

33,727 

21,836 

18,57,909 

130 

14,33,559 

1 i 

Grand Total j 

1,20,11,818 

1 .05,61,35.5 

3,93,.552 

01.376 

1,10,49,283 

696 

62,25,364 


- 

- 


' 
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The net revenues derived from the land tax by the Kinc; of 
Oudh, aceorilinjx to the returns for the year prior to annexation, 
were Ifs. J, 29, 11,818, excliibivc of the extra fees and cesses 
whi(*]i were realized by llie Collectors and Court favourites, 
and increased the burden of the tax lolls. 1,68,94,1 90. I'hc 
settlement now concluded has fixed the Government demand at 
Ks. !,();>, 04, Moo, exclusive of jagheer and rent-free tenures. 
Tiic number of Talookdars in Oudh is upwards of 690, ami they 
liold lands paying lls, G2,25,MG4 in re^'enue to Government, or 
o8 per cent, of the whole rent roll. The "ralookdars liave the 
privilege of pa 3 diiig their quota direct to the llritisli district offi- 
cer and not to the native Tehseeldar. That assessment is light 
is evident from the epeedy liquidation of the Government de- 
mand. 

Tahohhxree Sff stein of Oude . — It iias been slicwn that the 
8U])eriority and iiiiluencc of tlie Talookdars form a necessary 
clement in the social constitution of the Province. Their iii- 
iluencc must be directed to tlieir support of tlie (iovcrnuieiit. In 
most eases they may liave abused tlieir power in the past, but 
the sole cause of it was the weakness of the native nde. Kven 
with tlie stricAcst supervision, wc secure only a degree of effi- 
ciency in onr own Courts; the nathc officials arc still corrupt. 
The same jiower which restrains them within certain bouiuls 
can bo brought to bear with far greater effect on tlie landlords 
of the soil, who have some regard for public opinion, and whose 
interests arc identical with those of the pe()])le. Tlic careful 
cn(julri(\s (»f tlm (Miief Commissioner, who liad if anything a 
prcjmli<‘e aeainst tlic "faloolvdars, resulted in the conviction tliat 
tlicir cnielty and opfiression towards tlieir tenants have been 
greatly exaggerated ; very many treated their tenants leniently 
and \v(41, and administcrecl a rude kind of justice with rectitude 
and care. They are held in ix’spcct, and wield a great power 
not the result of fear ; their estates arc in good order, the eroiia 
luxuriant, and abundance and comfort pervade tlic whole pro- 
vince. Kven Ilajah Man Singh, represented as the most rapaci- 
ous, was so only as a Cliuckladar ; he was careful of his own 
villages. 

Government spared no ])ains to bring to such ])erfcction the 
administraiioii of justice, that its manifest superiority over all 
former institutions should commend itself to the affections of the 
people. Yet out of the midst of mutiny, rebellion, and the 
tumult of war, out of unmeasured and unfounded accusations 
against the Guverniiicnt, one cry of tlic unpopularity of our 



Civil Administration lias been raised, and it demands to bed<iop* 
ly inquired into. The causes may be various, but one fact is 
clear; — the native officials, unsupported by our authority, have 
neither character nor influence. Now many of the Talookdars have 
exercised unlimited powers with some decree of inoderatioii amf 
justice, and they should be enlisted on our side hy bein^ released 
from the galling interference of native otlicials, and by having 
continued to them some control over tlic tenantry subject to 
.European 6U])ervisioii. All could not at once be entrusted with 
this power, but some share in the executive might be given to 
Kaja Dirgbyjee Sing, of Morarraow ; ibe Itajah of llulrarnjioor ; 
Eoostuin Sail of I)ehra; Hurdeo Dux .>f Kutgarec; Ajeet 
Singh, Tlunwinit Singh, and JIugboonath Sing, names ever 
memorable for iidelity and luiinane hospitality; and, perhaps, to 
one or two otliors whose jiolitical importance prevents their ex- 
clusion. 

Snlt^ Ahknvn/ artdFcrnj. — The amount of salt produced through- 
out Oude is not over-estimated at 1,5()(),0()0 loaiinds, consumed 
in the province and largely exported to the N. W. Provinces 
and to jNepaul. An excise of one rupee a maund would yield ' 
15 lakhs annually. A higlier rate would ])revcnt production and 
encourage smuggling. The ])lcin proposed is to receive all the 
salt into a Government store from which the traders will carry 
it away after jiaying the duty. Tlw. muiiulacturors will not un- 
dertake the work on any other terms. 

«• 

Tlie soil is favouralde to opium. Tlie culture of the poppy 
has been declared free, but the opium extract inteii(lcd"*for i‘x-» 
port is to be carried under a pa>s from tlie district otlicc r to tlie 
nearest Government storehouses in the Azimgurh or Punares 
districts. Opium required for home consumption is subjected 
to the retail law\s of the Abkarec department. 

fSpirituoiis liquors and other drugs are subject to excise, 
and lolls are levied on the ferries of the river (logra. FoHlUie 
present, the ferries on the river Goomtee are exempt from tolls. 
The returns for the ensuing year are estimated at 

Kupcea. 

^Salt ... ... 10,00,000, wdth prospective increase to 

15 lakhs. 

Excise collections ... 5,17,500 

Forests ... . ... 2,00,000 per annum. 

Such are tlic sources of Pevciiue. 
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Pensions, — On the annexation we pledged ourselves to the 
discharge of all just liabilities. The final sanction of the Go- 
vernment of the result of the necessary investigations, was not 
received before the outbreak. When the Chief Commissioner 
assumed charge of the Province in April 1858 the British Go- 
vernment stood in a different relation towards the people of 
Oudh to that which existed formerly ; then we received the 
Crown by transfer, now we had secured it by conquest. It 
would have been just to recognise no claim to pension on the 
part of those who had fought against the paramount power. But 
a merciful policy prevailed. Assuming that rebellion on the part 
of recent, was different from that of older subjects, it was re- 
solved to treat the claims of pensioners who rendered timely 
submission with leniency. After a fresh investigation of claims 
amounting to 1,274, the Chief Commissioner decided in favour of 
J,048. Of the 226 rejected cases the majority were household 
servants previously paid up, and the relatives of deceased pension- 
ers whom the loss of records tempted to impose on the liberality of 
the State. Only 11 were rejected for obstinate rebellion. But 
for the period between May 1857 and April 1858 when no re- 
venue came in, no pensions were paid. 
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The following table shows' the classification of the pen- 
sions : — ' 


No. 

i 

Description of Pensions. 

Number of Cases* 
investigated. 

i 

! 

Number of Claims 
rejected. 

Estimated monthly 
Amount of the 
Pension Claims. 

1 

Military ... 

14 

9 

325 0 0 

2 

Civil 

18 

4 

1,833 12 11 

2 

Household 

330 

55 

9,647 12 G 

4 

State 

119 

35 

4,147 12 11 

5 

Family Provision to 
Members of Family of 
former Kiilois, &c. 

546 

73 

51,076 10 1 

6 

Royal Ladies 

57 

8 

24,594 0 0 

7 

Endowments ...1 

] 

1 


i 

1 8 

1^ 

) 

i 

Charitable C rants, and 

Holy Men 

I 1 

) 

jl89 

•41 

2,254 13 C 

1 

i 

1 

i 

Total 

i 

1,274 

220 

1 93,879 13 5 

1 


i 

f 

t 

! 

i 

\ 

i 

j 

j 

jAmounting to 
j 15,517 0 7 

i 

j Estimated 

1 Monthly A 
mount of tin 
i’ension List, 


lEsiimated annual Amount 
j of the Oudh Pensions 

i 

;i 

i 

i 

ill, 26,558 0 C 
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^'he provision for the ex-King and family will be dc( ided oy 
tlie Governor General. 

The class of Wusceka pensions is peculiar to Oiide. When 
the kings of Oiide contributed to British loans, they would 
not, according to the law of the Koran which forbids usury, take 
interest. The interest was accordingly j^aid in the form of 
monthly stipends to certain members of the Ivucknow court, 
and their heirs for ever. In process of time the number ol' 
Wiiscckadars greatly multiplied and each pension ])ropor- 
tionately decreased. It was ?uled that rcsumjitioii of a Wuseeka 
was only to take place where the holder had been judicially 
condemned to suffer confiscation of all bis effects. But the loss 
of records made a fresh enquiry into each claim necessary. One 
AVuseeka fund has a historic interest from the Fourth Article 
of charges against Warren Hastings. The Buhoo Begum, 
Princess of Oude, widow of Nawab Sliuja-ood-dowla, made in 
1808 a will, in which she bequeathed the bulk of her fortune to 
the British Government, reserving the sum of 10,000 rupees per 
annum, for the current expenses of her mausoleum at Fyzabad. 
We repounced the benefits of this bequest on her death in 
1815. The whole estate was made over to the Nawab Wuzeer 
on condition of his lodging with the British Government a sum 
of money the interest of which would cover the bequests made 
by the Begum, aird guarantee the payment in perpetuity of 
< 3 prtaln pensions to be enjoyed by her Highness’s brothers and 
others. The number of pensioners on this Princes8\s bounty 
now amount to 1,245, amongst whom the sum of 3,57,706 ru- 
pees, 3 annas, is yearly distributed in monthly instalments. 

The various Wusceka funds arc seen in the following 
form : — 
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The total amount thus annually disbursed by the Government 
in pensions^ Wuseekas 5 and the Buhoo Begum’s stmends^ is in 
round numbers Rs. 21,00,000. The liber5ity of Government 
in this matter has helped in the pacification of Oude. Beinves-* 
tigations into rent free tenures could not yet be attempted. They 
were mostly decided before the rebellion. 

Finance . — ^The total of ordinary receipts was, — 

Land tax ... ... ... 1,05,64,350 

Excise on salt, liquor, and drugs ... 18,00,000 

Precarious receipts, stamps, &c. ... 3,00,000 

Total ... 1,26,64,350 

The stamps, fees, sales of forest timber, revenue, &c. cannot 
now be correctly estimated. 

As to expenditure ; — the annual cost of civil establishments is 
23 lakhs, and for military police 27 lakhs, for the great military 
roads a grant of Rs. 10,14,000 was sanctioned, for district 
roads 1 lakh. The cost for public buildings, to be spread over 
a cycle oPyears^ is ranged thus — 


Courthouses 

• t • 

... 2,00,000 

Jails 


70,000 

Police posts 


... 1,00,000 

Tehseel buildings 

• •• 

... 2,50,000 

Dispensaries 

• •• 

60,000 

Ks. 6,70,000 


Calculating that these buildings will last for only 10 years, 
and allowing a large margin for annual repairs, the year- 
ly drain would not exceed Rs. 80,000. The pensions will 
gradually diminish. The total cost is Rs. 11,26,000 and by 
treaty the ex-King is allowed 12 lakhs a year. The miscellane- 
ous disbursements in the stamp and postal departments ^or 
profit, loss, &c*, may be estimated at 1,50,000. 

The total disbursements under all heads of strictly provin- 
cial expenditure amount to Rs. 75,56,000, leaving a balance 
of ^s. 51^0^,000 out of the annual income of Rs. 1,26,64,000 
to be allotted to the general Imperial revenues. 

JPublic Works and General Improvements . — The late Major 
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Anderson was appointed Chief Engineer in July 1856, and the 
Province was separated into three divisions. From the annexa- 
tion to the revolt in May 1857, the chief expense for the 
accommodation of troops was in Lucknow. Repairs were exe- 
cuted on the old roads from Lucknow to Cawnpore, toFyzabad, 
and to -Seetapore. New lines from Fyzabad and By ram Ghat 
to Lucknow were planned. Captain llutchinsoii completed, as 
far as Lucknow, the surveys for a line of military road, travers- 
ing the Province east and west, to connect RohiJeund with 
Benares, thus avoiding the passage of the Canges. A survey 
of the country was commenced with a view to the introduction 
of irrigation canals. The result proved that irrigation canals 
on any grand scale are not rcctuircd m Oude. Some civil 
buildings in Lucknow were re])aired, and plans drawn up for the 
construction of others on a uniform scale. The following was 
the ex})enditure from the recapture of Lucknow in March to 
the end of 1858 : 


Accommodation for troops 
Roads 

Civil Buildings 

Kstablishment and current expenses 
Contingencies ... 


Rs. 1,20,695-1-10 
40,807-14.1 
... 5,189-0.11 

... 72,521-15-4 
... 6,453-13-4 


Total Rs. 2,45,667-13-6 


When we took the city the attentions and labours of the en- 
gineers were more urgently directed to the temporary accom- 
modation of trooj)s, the erection of fortified posts, the clearance 
of ruins, and conservancy of the city, the construction of roads 
and bridges and to the temporary accommodation of troops, 
(ieiicral »Sir R. Napier’s plans for the military occupation of 
Lucknow were carried out. They included the establishment 
of a number of military posts extending along the river or north 
front of the city of Lucknow, from Dilkoosha on the extreme 
east,^ to Moosah Bagh on the extreme west. The principal 
positions proposed were the Dilkoosha House, the Begum’s 
Ivotee, the Motee Muhal, the Kaisur Bagh Palace, the Chuttur 
Munzil and Furrud Buksh Palaces, the Residency, the Iron 
Bridge, the Stone Bridge, TIosseinabad, Ali Nukee Khan’s Ri- 
ver House, and the Moosah Bagh. The positions at the Stone 
Bridge, the Iron Bridge, and Residency were to be converted 
into strong fortified posts for the purpose of commanding the 
bridges across the Goomtee and overawing the city. The re- 
mainder were in a few days placed in a defensible state. 

The Stone Bridge Post has an interior perimeta of 1^ miles. 

I 
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•€d by oOU British troops against any hut a well apiiointed unnv. 
lu It will bo ei^tabhishea a seooiid class arsoiial, The total 
cost will be Ks. 4,00,000. The exiienditure to the end of 1858 
was 11s. 2,13,425. 

The Iron Bridge Posfis a link between the Muohi Bhawuii 
and llesidency positions. It is a small Irregular fort for a maxi- 
mum garrison of 200 men, but it could be well defended by a 
much smaller number. It was completed in Septenibei'. The 
Residency fort was not commenced. The expenditure for forti- 
fied posts was 

Ston e Brid ge Fort ... ... 2, 1 3 ,42 5 1 2 0 

Iron do. do. ... ... 33,438 13 7 

Minor Posts ... ... ... 20,592 4 8 


Total ... Rs. 2, (>7,4 56 14 3 

Military principles guided the extent of the demolition of the 
city; the rebels’ fortifications were levelled. Groat care was 
taken to sjiaro buildings of an ornamental chara<4er. Tiie de- 
molitions were elfectcd at a cost of Rs, 2,00,1 72-7"9. They 
have improved the beauty and the iicalth of the city. 

Three military .roads were oi)eued out, each 150 feet broad. 
With the old Cawnpore road they divide the cily into 5 sections, 
and form 4 lines of communication open to artillery lire. Their 
directions arc 

From Fort to Charbagh Bridge, length ... 2^- miles. 

From do. to Telku Torah, do. ... 24 ,, 

From do. to INIoosali Bagh, do. ... 3 „ 

A fourth, 14 miles long, connects Alee Nuchec Khan’s house 
with tlic Moosali llagh. The great road on the north side from 
the Dilkooshali to llosscinabad was, with others, repaired. A 
conservancy commission of English officers undertook the drain- 
age and sewerage of Lucknow. The total expeiuliture from 
general revenues and local funds was Rs. 13,34,681-12-7. Of 
that sum Rs. 11,05,290-4-1 was expended at Lucknow. 

A church in the civil lines, at a cost of Rs. o0,000, was sanc- 
tioned. A proper church will be erected in the new cantonments. 
The cost of all local improvements was defrayed from the large 
municipal funds of Lucknow. In addition to octroi, the rent 
of escheated land and houses, and the tax on all substantial 
houses, a penal contribution was levied with discrimination. 
From these sources the sum of Rs. 4,15,663-13-5, was realised 
from annexation up to 31st January 1859. The penal contribu- 
tion amounted to Rs. 1,69,234. The future income is thus esti- 
mated 
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Octroi 

House Tax 

Garden Lands 
is iizool 

• • • • • • 

... 2,00,000 
60,000 
20,000 
10,000 


Total 

... 2,90,000 


The Force will be distributed as follows: — 


Lucknow 


Soeiapore 


Fyzabad 


Roy Ikii'oilly 


vSultanporo 


Tnin.s fo gia r^uiida 


Total 


( 3 Ba.tto.rics of Light Field Artillery. 

I '‘2 ( 'onipiiides of RoHervo Artiller}'. 

I 1 < Vunpiiny of Engincci H. 

. 'i 1 llogiiiieiit of Eurc,poaii Cavalry. 

I 1 Rogiineiit Native Cavalry. 

I Rcgiiiioiit.s European I ! dan try. 

1 Regiment Native I nfantry. 

I I ILittery of Light Field Ai tillery. 

1 <o)inpany <'i Ite.serve Artillery. 

1 S(juadron Euiopeau (Rivalry. 

') 1 Ih'gi men t Njitive Cavalry. 

1J> Kegimeuis of Europcjin Infantry. 

. 1 Regiment of Native Infantry, 
i' 1 Battery of Light Jheld Artillery. 

1 I Re.s<5rve Company of Artillery. 

I 2 Sqiuulron.s Euroj)oan Cavalry. 

I 1 Regiment Native Cavalry. 

I 2 Regiments of European infantry. 

‘ 1 Regiment of Native I nfantry. 

f J' Battt'iy of Light F’iehl Ai’tillory. 

I 1 Re.sca’ve Company f>f Artillery. 

I 1 S(|u.idron of ].)i agoons. 
j 1 R(‘giment of Native Cavalry. 

I n Regiments European Infantry. 

1 1 Regiment Native Infantry. 

I I Battery of Light Field Artillery. 

J 1 Regiment Native Cavalry. 

1 i Regiment European Infantry. 

L 1 Rc'giment Native Infantry. 

I 1 Bjitteiy of Light Field Artillery, 
j 1 Re.servo Company of Artillery, 
j ‘2 Regiments of Native Cavalry. 

I ] Regiment of European Infantry. 

L 2 Regiments of Native Infantry. 

H Batteries of Light Field Artillery. 

6 Companies of Re.servo Artillery. 

1 Company of Engineers. 

{ 2 Regiments of Dragoons (4 squadrons each). 

7 Regiments of Native Cavalr 3 ^ 

9 Regiments of European Infantry. 

. 7 Regiments of Native Infantry. 


For each of these cantonments, sites have been selected, and 
the erection of barracks is everywhere rapidly progressing. 

1 2 



Roads . — The Supreme Government sanctioned a grant of Ks. 
1^114,000 for the repair of the roads from 

Lucknow to Fyzabad. 

,, Bhyramghat on the river Gogra. 

5 , Sectapore, Iloy Bareilly, Sul tan pore. 

Fyzabad, as far as the Jounpore boundary, eii route to Allaha- 
bad, and a grant of one lakh for minor roads to be constructed 
by each Deputy Commissioner on a uniform system. The survey 
for a Railway between Cawnpore and Lucknow was completed, 
when the Engineer, Mr. Garrett, fell at Cawnpore. flis labours 
were not, however, lost. The next important line should con- 
nect Lucknow with Fyzabad. If steamers were cmi)loyed be- 
tween Fyzabad and Calcutta, the whole trade of Oude would 
pass along this route in preference to the Ganges. Jl'continiujd 
to Bareilly hereafter, the trade of Uj)per India would reach 
Bengal by a direct route. The length Iroin Lucknow to Fyza- 
bad is only 74 miles. A more extensive line from Benares to 
Bareilly would be desirable. 

Claims to Compensation . — The first class of claims, which were 
undoubted, amounted to Rs. 7,33,052. In the second class were 
claims which were susceptible of adjustment, but not supported 
by vouchers, amounting to Rs. 14,3G,0;^(>. The remaining claims 
were rejected as wholly unproved, amounting to Rs. 89,10,050, 

In conclusion the Chief Commissioner expresses his belief that 
in a very short period of time the prosperity of the people and 
the real resources of the country will be developed by the steady 
advance of the present system of administration in Oudh. He 
recommends his subordinates to the favourable notice of the 
supreme Govermnciit. They, througliout a season of trial and 
diliiculty, uniformly exhibited fortitude and unwearying energy 
in the discharge of their duty. 

The Governor General, in a minute on Mr. Montgome- 
ry’s Report, dated 22iid April 1859, refers to some re- 
marks in the Secretary of State’s despatch of 9th Decem- 
ber 1858, which animadverted on his own despatches of 
17th June and 4th July addressed to the tjgiirt of Directors 
regarding his Oude Policy and Proclamation of Confiscation. He 
shews from Mr. Montgomery’s report that that Proclamation was 
not in any sense cancelled, that confiscation was not only adopted, 
but put ill force ; that the present tenure of land in Oudh, and 
the conditions attached thereto, mainly rest upon it ; and 
, that the issuing of the sentence of confiscation was not merely 
a menace, where there was persistence in hostility. He ac- 
cords to Mr. Montgomery alone tho responsibility of carrying 
out the policy prescribed in Oudh, and the great credit of hav- 
ing done this with eminent success. 
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KUMAON IRON WORKS, 

India Records^ No, XX VI, 

This report is drawn up by Mr. Sowerby. In 1851 Govern- 
ment employed Mr. Heiiwood and three workmen to investi- 
gate the iron deposits of the Hills. In May 1855, Mr. Sower- 
by was sent uj) to Kuniaon by the East Indian Railway to as- 
certain what })rospecls there were of obtaining iron in the Hi- 
malayas. He found that a conlroversy was raging between 
Mr. Hen wood and Lieutenant Colonel Druminond, whoso atten- 
tion had been first called to the value of the iron de[)0slt8 by 
the natives, the former asserting that the ore was utterly worth- 
less. Mr. Henwood soon left the (‘ountry. Although accurate 
surveys had been made of the whole of the Kumaon Jihabur by 
Lieutenants Vaiircnen and Rurgess from 1851 to 1853, the 
iron was not recognised. 

The Rhabur deposits arc unlike those in otiicr parts of the 
world The enclosing I'ocks are yellow mica (’eo us sandstones 
similar to those in the Cleveland Hills, but quite free from the 
peculiar fossils of that locality. hey also resemble the sand- 
stones which are found accompanying the Lancashire Hematites ; 
but the Bhabur deposits are certainly not Hematite ores, though 
at Hcchouree, Reejaporc, and on the Kossilla, the ore has a very 
red Heinatitic appearance. They will be found to belong to 
the Penuian fonnalion, similar deposits being found in that for- 
mation ill Austria near Rriiiin. This lies immediately above 
the coal formation, and workable coal is frequently found in it 
as in Austria ; in the Rhabur thin seams ol coal have already 
been noticed. Extensive Iron Works can be carried on with 
wood fuel, and the dense forests with their rapid reproduction in 
the Rhabur of Kumaon and Gurwhul, will not be seriously af- 
fected for years to come. 

The belief that the art of smelting iron was first brought from 
India has no foundation. Each country has its own plan. The 
mode adopted in Upper India is a low hearth about two feet 
diameter, and leather bags for bellows ; in Southern India they 
use a small cupola of clay about three feet high ; in Africa a 
boh? in the ground answers the purpose ; and in all cases the mode 
adopted is just such as an accidental combination of circum- 
stances would suggest to a rude and primitive race. The few 
and feeble attempts to make iron in India since the introduction 
of railways are astonishing. Messrs. Mackey and Co. have fur- 
naces at Beerbhoom ; Messrs. Hunt and Co. made some attempts 
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at Jnbbiilpore ; the Bengal Coal Company, after getting out 
machinery, liave let it rust on the ground at Kaneegunge. The 
rapid denudation of tlie forests around the works interfered 
with tlie success of the Madras Company. Apart from that any 
prac{i(5al man would have jn’onounccd their success i)rol)lemati- 
cal. The climate is too hot for European skilled workmen ; the 
iron ore, rich as it seems loan amateur, “ gobs” the furnaces from 
its mixture with refractory substances ; inferior limestone has 
to be used; steam })owcr generated by wood alone can be used. 
The iron made is chiefly forge pigs and unfit fur castings, it can- 
not be worked upon tlie spot for want of skilled labour, which 
the climate prohibits being imported, and when sent to England 
it is rather regarded as a curiosity than as an article of com- 
merce, and realises onl}'' a low price. 

In respect to labour, cajiital, and a market for the produce 
the Kumaoii w()rk'^ have many advantages. The Hill-men, though 
they remain in the Bhabur only 6 months of the year, are most- 
ly strong and well-conducted, and their places can be supplied 
by the men of the adjacent towns who surpass them in skill. A 
colony of skilled workmen from Europe could be established in 
Kumaon belter than in any other part of In ia. The water 

J lower, overlooked by ineutenant Colonel Strachey and Mr. 
lavid Smith in their reports, is capable of being used almost 
exclusively. 

After a detailed description of the chief English and Conti- 
nental Iron Works, Mr. Sowerby describes those of India. 

I. The Madraa Iron irorhs . — The Com])any have a mono- 
poly of the whole Eresidency. Their works are (istablished at 
l\)rtoNovo, Beyjiore, Poolamputtcc and Trinomallee. The blast 
furnace at Poolamputtee is on the river Cavery, 35 miles north 
west of Salem, and was commenced two years ago. The iron ore is 
a rich magnetic oxide of iron, very heavy and massive, yielding 
on an average dO per cent, of metallic iron ; much of it would 
yield 73 ])er cent., being a pure black magnetic oxide of iron. It 
costs about lis. d per ton delivered on to the Works, having to 
be brought from a distance of 25 miles in the direction ol' Salem 
wlierc it occurs in great quantities lying on the ground, and is 
dug out of a high hill side. The iron ore is mixed with quartz, 
which is a most refractory material in the blast furnace, and is 
with diffierdty ' separated. The limestone is brought from the 
same locality as the iron ore, and costs Rs. 1-8 per ton, but it is 
of a very inferior quality and hardly fit for flux ; shell lime has 
been used at some of the other Works. The charcoal is obtain- 
ed from dense jungles 25 miles up the Cavery. It costs Rs. 6 a 
ton delivered at the works, and the wood Rs. 1-12 a ton. The 
Mimosa is used to make charcoal. The supply is uncertain. 
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The average yieki of the iiiriiacc its 5 tons a day. The iron va- 
ries in quality ; the best or grey iron is iniule into chairs and sold 
to the Madras Kailway which passes vvitliiii '25 miles, at lls. 75 
a ton. iioys mould and east at Ks. 2 a Ion. The total cost is 
Ks. do the ton of i)ig-inetal, including every item of exj)cnse. The 
j)ig-iroii is sent down the Cavery to Porto Novo and thence to 
Madras for shipment to England. The works should be remov- 
ed to Salem. There is nothing but native labour. Women and 
eliildren work the blast furnace, or carry the iron ore and 
ehari'oal to the top of it, at 1 aiina a day. Tlie fall of the rl- 
Ncr is too small to afford water })ower. 

d'iie works at Peypore have not succeeded, and tlie valuable 
machinery is now for ^ale. The (Icnnau workmen who were 
brought out from Styria, returned. 'I hey said it was too hot 
for Htnn to work, and it was im])ossiblc to get naked savages to 
do such works as puddling ; if they left them for only a few 
minutes they iK'glectcd the furnaee and all went wrong, not unfre- 
quently they w(juld fall aslccq)iii front of the furnace. The (ier- 
mans are very inl’crior to English workmen. The raw materials, t he 
climate, tlie roads, the fuel were all bad at Peyiiorc*. ddie Tri- 
nomallee work consists of one blast furnaee, similar to that at 
lk)olaini)uttee, and working with the same kind of iron ore and 
other materials, but using cold blast. The l^orto Novo works 
were the first begun, under the auspices of the late Mr. Heath, 
who was more entliLnia.^tic than ])i‘actieal. ddiey are too diffi- 
cult of access to be jirofi table. The wmrks have fi om first to 
last been used lor luriiiiig out castings reijuired in the Presiden- 
cy, and a j)ortioii of pig has been sent to England to be convert- 
ed into .-leel. A large (iuantity of it was listed in the construc- 
tion of the Pritaiinia d'ubular Bridge, and the Menai Bridge. 
The iron is very good ami would always coimnaiul a good price, 
were the supply regular, but it arrives in England by piecemeal, 
ami is m.t tlicrel'ure taken at its full value; it rarely realises 
more than about from £7-10 to £9 per ton, wdiiLst Ulverstoiic 
iron, wliich is no better if as good, brings £10 to £12 per ton, 
the reason being that the supply is not regular. Were the Rail- 
way tdjm])auy to undertake the works, ami su})[)ly themselves 
with tools, inqilemeiits and castings, there might be a jirofit. The 
Iron Company have never declared a dividend. Tlie cost of 
management alone was 10 shillings a ton. The native forges 
nnike ex(‘ellent shell, particularly that at A nachelam at Salem, 
Ihey work iron very extensively. German forges should be 
introduced. The German Missionary at Salem has erected such 
a forge and a small tilt hammer worked by manual labour from 
which he can turn out 11 lbs. of iron per heat ; the iron ore is 
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rich and well adapted to such a process, and the process is well 
adapted for the natives. 

Lower Bengal Works, — Mr. Sowerby reports on the specimens 
of iron ore he saw in Lower Bengal as unquestionably very 
rich in metal but very refractory. The climate and the bad coal 
are against success there, though Mr. David Smith gave a favour- 
able report on the subject. 

Kumaon Iron Works , — If an English Company wish to em- 
bark capital in mining and manufacturing iron in Upper In- 
dia, that capital should not be less than what would be suffi- 
cient to erect works capable of turning out 50,000 tons of 
manufactured iron annually. This would require an extent of 
land equal to 500 square miles or 25 miles in length and 20 miles 
in width. This is just half the size of the large works in Eng- 
land, and would require a capital of from £140,000 to £150,000. 
In 1857, the Home Authorities objected to the proposed North 
of India Iron Company on account of their small caj)ital. If j)ri- 
vatc speculators enter themselves on the undertaking, the extent 
of the works need not exceed 10,000 tons annually, and should 
not be less than 5,000 tons to be of any practical benefit; 
this would require 100 sc^uarc miles of territory, or about 
10 miles each way, and would require a capital of about £30,000 
sterling, including sufficient for floating capital. The length 
of time for which leases should be granted for a large concern 
should not be less than 50 years, to enable the Company to get 
an ample return for the capital embarked, and in no case 
should they exceed 99 years. For a small private concern a 
lease of not less than 21 years nor greater than 50 years might be 
granted. 

There arc two distinct sets of iron mines in Kumaon ; one 
very rich within the hills, and one in the Bhabur. Tracts of 
both should be included in each grant. The lessees should have 
exclusive use of the forests, but should be bound to keep them 
up by planting. At present they are very dense. Whether 
large capitalists in England will be found willing to come forward 
without a guarantee is uncertain ; even with the most favourable 
conditions, such a guarantee was asked for in 1856, but was ul- 
timately refused, partly owing to a petition got up to the Board 
of Control hy the English Iron Masters who alleged that it was 
against all the established principles of trade. Capitalists might 
however be induced to embark in the enterprise if the fee sim- 
j)Ie of the land was assigned to them at a fair upset price as in 
the colonies ; at present the land is a useless, pestilential jungle. 

Assuming that the orders of the Court in their letter of ins- 
tructions dated 11th August 1857, to establish iron works 
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afterwards to be handed over to English capitalists when 
the undertaking is proved to be profitable, are to be carried 
out, Mr. Sowerby enters into a detailed scheme. The tract 
assigned for the works extends from the Ramgunga river on 
the westward, to the Boer river on the eastward, and from 
the boundaries of the Province on the south, and the Ramgun- 
ga and Kossilla on the northward. A tract of land extending 
from the Boer river to a point 7 miles to the eastward was 
assigned to Messrs. Davis and Co. The Government district 
is 50 miles in length and 10 miles on the average in width, or 
500 square miles, and it will be sufficient to provide fuel for 
making* from 50,000 to 60,000 tons of finished or manufactured 
iron annually. In 1 856-57 certain capitali as offered to carry 
out the iron works with a capital of £150,000, to b8 spread over 
a period of 6 years. If Government do this now, £25,000 may 
be employed thus on the preliminary works: — 


Summarij of an Estimate for Works capable of turning out 12,000 
tons of pig-iron annually, and concerting 3,000 tons into bars, 
and the remainder into castings. 


Blast Furnaces capable of making 12,000 tons of 
pig-iron per, year 

Forge-works capable of turning out 10 tons daily 
for 3U0 days, including riddle ovens, charcoal 
. fires, rolling mills, tilt hammers, and fitting 
shop ... 

Tools and Implements including a portable steam- 
engine... 

Foundry and cupolas 
Roads and Tram roads 
Houses for European workmen 
Houses for native workmen... 

Passage-money for 20 Europeans with pay till 
arrival on WurJ^s 
Charcoal Kilns and Sheds ... 


Rs. 1,20,000 


50.000 

15.000 
. 8,000 

6,000 

10.000 
5,000 

30,000 

2,400 


Rs. 2,45,400 

Add 5 per cent, for management during erection 
of Works ... ... ... ... „ 12,270 


Total, ... Rs. 2,57,670^ 


Of this £2,388-10 has been already expended in England for 

J 
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the purchase of machinery 5 and the expense of landing it. In 
Kumaon may he estimated at as much more, or a total of Ks. 
47,770 

Statement of Expeiiditure on Worhs, 


Names of Works. - 

Expended in Ma- 
chinery, &c., In 
England incliul-i 
ing carriage. ; 

0 0 ‘ 

To be expended on! 
Works in this 
country. 

Total as per origi- 
nal Estimate. 


lls. 

lis. 

Es. 1 

Blast Furnaces ... 

7, .'540 

1,12,4(>0 

1,20,000' 

Forge-works ... 

21,092 

28,908 

50,000 

Tools 

14,688 

312 

1 5,000 

Foundry and Cupolas 

;i,202 

4,798 

8,000 

Roads and Trams 

1,248 

3,752 

5,00o| 

Houses ... 

0 

lo,0()0 

1 .5,000 

Charcoal Sheds 

0 

2,400 

2,400 

Passage-money ... 

9,000 

21,000 

30,000 

Superintendence 

0 

12,270 

P2,270 

Total... 

56,770 

0 

0 

Ci 

0 

0 

2,57,670 


To carry out and conduct these Works it will require at least 
GO skilled workmen, fully one- third of whom must be Euro- 
peans in the outset, namely: 
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One Superintendent Engineer, at a salary of £ 1,200 
One Assistant do. do. ... ... „ 500 

One Furnace Manager, at ... .* „ 500 

Six Furnace-keepers, at £250 ... .X „ 1,500 

One Forge Manager, at ... •••99 500 

Six Puddiers and forge-men, at £250 each... ,, 1,500 
One Foundry Manager, at ... ... „ 300 

One Assistant and Foundry mamal ... „ 250 

One Millwright and Fitting-shop Manager, at „ 300 

One Charcoal Manager, at ... 200 


Total annual expense of European Work- 
men and Managers * 


} 


6,750 


The same managers would however be able to manage double 
or even treble the extent of works. There are already 17 Eu- 
ropeans in India or on their way, the other three may be obtained 
in India. The plan embraces large works within the Bhabur, 
and small branch works within the Hills at 4 different localities, 
costing : — 


|No. Summary. 


! 

! 

i. Works at Dccliouree in the Bhabur 

1,22,704 


2. Do. at the Kossilla * „ ... 

66,848 


3. Do. at Kamgurli in the hills ... 

14,962 


4. Do. at Kyrria ... „ 

11,962 


Total amount for Works 


2,16,476 

Add to this for passage-money as per’ 

original estimate 


30,000 

5 j)cr cent, for management ... 


12,270 

i 

1 


2,58,746 

( )riginal estimate 


2,50,000 

Excess, Rs. ...j 


8,746 


The whole, it is expected, will be completed and in active 
operation within a period of about 18 months, or in two cold sea- 
sons from the commencement. The Blast Furnaces will be 
capable of turning out 40 tons of pig-iron per week each, or 5 
tons 14 cwt. daily. The estimated cost of pig-iron from the 
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2 blast furnaces of Dechouree, making 80 tons per week is a 
little over Bs, 20 per ton. The estimated cost of making bar- 
iron at the forge-works on a weekly production of 48 tons, is 
about Ks. 61 ai ton. The cost of producing castings will vary 
from Rs. 10 to Rs. 25 per ton according to their nature : the 
cost of making chairs or rails will not exceed Rs. 10 per ton 
when the patterns are once madc> which will be of iron when 
there is a large number required. The demand for pig-iron 
does not exceed 2,000 tons annually in the North West. The 
E. I. Railway Co. have contracted already for all their iron in 
England. The works then should be adapted for the manufac- 
ture of wrought and cast-iron rails as suggested by the north 
of India Tramroad Company. Making bar-iron is a difficult and 
expensive process. Making cast iron is easy ; the quantity of 
skilled labour required is 1*6 per cent, for cast-iron, and between 
16 and 17 per cent, for bar-iloii. Cast-iron rails will do ad- 
mirably for tram-roads. If made of good iron and sound castings 
they wear much longer than wrought iron rails. They have 
been used on many English Railways, as on the Stockton and 
Darlington. The cost of a cast-iron permanent way from 
the Kumaon works, is Rs. 13,900 per mile less than if made 
of English iron, and there is the still greater advantage of saving 
of time. 


The Appendix contains the results of a series of assays of ores 
from the Kumaon iron deposits, by Messrs. Johnson and Mat- 
they, London. They produced the following percentage of good 
pig-iron : — 


No. 


Nos 


1. Ganges 


... 5.5| 

2. Ganges 

« • « 

... 47i 

3. Mundil 

• • • 

8 

4. Kotdwarra 


... 34i 

5. Kotree 


... 25 

6. Ramgunga 


... 30 

7. Kosilla 


... 45J 

8. 


..: 29i 

9. 


... 28 

10. Kitcheree 


... 17i 

11. Dubka 


... 21 

12. Boer 

... 

... 


1 and 2 were from the Eastern bank of the Ganges, a 


little above Hurdwar. 
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THE RANEEGUNGE COAL FIELD. 

1859 . 

Mr. Oldham, the Superintendent of the Geological Survey 
of India, was directed on the 3rd January 1859 by the Govern- 
ment of India, to report on the present state and out-turn of tho 
Raneegunge Coal Field, with especial reference to the proposal 
for an extension of the existing line of Railway. He according- 
ly detached 2 of his best assistants, and as the season was already 
far advanced their attention was confined to the portion north 
of the Damooda, as bearing essentially on the proposed line of 
railroad. The returns as to the out-turn of coal were obtained 
by going from pit to pit and quary to quary, and are only 
approximately correct: — 



RA-XEEGrXGE COLLIERIES. 
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i,G5,000 237,o25j 89,G4,000' 329,337' 20 
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This return is calculated on the present yield of, the collieries, 
and does Jiot represent the amount actually raised in the 12 
months last past. It is rather under, tliaii over the mark as 
regards the present out-turn of the held. ^ But to be perfectly 
certain of not overstating the facts, deduct from this amount say 
15 per cent, and there will still remain 7,717,150, say 77 laklis 
ofmaunds. 

Of 4^his large out-turn a very considerable portion is 
carted away across the country to many of the stations on 
the extension of the line of Railway towards Kajmahal ; much 
also is still sent down to Calcutta by water in boats on tin) 
Damooda ; while a considerable amount is consumed locally 
for tlic supply of locomotives, &c. The railway cannot at present 
carry more than two-fifths of the whole amount of coal raised. 
It carried in 1858 only 11, 316,241 maiinds. This is owing not 
only to the insufficiency of the rolling stock which is being 
increased every month, but to the fact that the present ter- 
minus of the railroad near Kancegungc, accominodates one group 
of mines greatly more than any other. A short branch line is 
necessary and will prove a prolitablc investment. The amount 
of coal now raised is 3^- times as great as it was 9 years ago. 
The demand for coal by new railways, factories, ice., is increas- 
ing, and sooii the North-West line will absorb a very large 
(quantity. Tlie present traffic for coal will in a few years be 
thus enormously increased. The following plans will meet all 
necessities: — 

1st. A branch line up the valley of the Singarnm to Chow- 
kcedangah. This line would be about eight miles in length ; 
could be constructed for £4,000 per mile ; could be finished in 
nine months from the date of commencement, and will afford 
direct, ample accommodation to collieries now yielding annually 
22 lakhs of maunds of coal, ami to other pits now being sunk, 
but which have not yet yielded coal. 

2nd. The present line may be continued from Raneegunge 
to the west along the same general direction as the Nopneah 
Niiddi, at least as far as the neighbourhood of Bahra Cliuh, if 
not to the hanks of the Burrakur. But as, sooner or later, a 
railway must be carried in a more direct line from Calcutta to 
the North-West than the present Ganges valley route, so as to 
strike Patna and save 100 miles, the parf common to both shoujd 
be arranged accordingly. 

3rd. A line to open up the large coal field to the west of 'the 
Burrakur, may meanwhile remain in abeyance. 
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THE GEOLOGICAL SUKVEY OF INDIA. 
18 ^ 8 - 59 . 


The Geological Survey during 1858-59 steadily pursued 
its labors, though with diminished numbers. The deamina- 
tion of a considerable area in the districts of Burdwan, Beer- 
bhoom, and Bhaugiilpore was carried out. The alluvial deposits 
of the Ganges Valley, extending from the Bhagerutti north- 
wards to the foot of the hills, were mapped, and their ele- 
vation and inclination determined. An area, embracing about 
16,000 square miles in all, was completed. Two of the 
Geologists of the Survey were sent to examine the true 
state of the coal fields of the Damooda and Adji, after they had 
commenced their field work elsewhere. The full results are to 
be submitted hereafter. The existence of a very large and 
abundant supply of coal to the west of the river Burrakur, where 
not previously known, was established. The attention of the 
Surveyors was confined to the portion north of the Damooda 
with a view to settle the question of the extension of the Kail- 
way. 

Maps . — Geological Maps of districts examined by the Geolo- 
gical Survey previously to May 1858, were finally prejiared and 
submitted to Government during the past year. These included 
the district maps of Saugor, Dumoh, dubbulpore, and part of 
Bundelcund, in Central India, and the districts of Bancoorah, 
Midnapore, llidgellce, Cuttack, and Pooree (Orissa,) in Bengal, 
embracing an area of more than twenty-six thousand square 
miles. This, taken together with the areas of which Geologi- 
cal Maps had been previously submitted or published, will give 
a total area of more than 38,000 s([uarc miles — a larger area 
than that included in the whole of Ireland. Maps of nearly as 
great an area are in active preparation. 

Publications . — The second part of the Memoirs was issued in 
January 1859. It contained a report on the Khasi Hills, on 
the coal at Lakadong in the Jynteah Hills, and on the Nilghiri 
Hills. The 1st part of the 2nd volume containing Professor 
Medlicott’s report on* the northern part of Bundlecund, was 
re^y ; the 3rd part of the 1st volume would not long be delayed. 
Bepbrts on the Nerbudda were in the press. The prepara- 
tion o| maps and illustrations causes trouble and delay. The 
pn,blication of the Geological Maps of that most interesting dis- 
trict, The Rajmehal Hills,” awaits the issue of the sheet of the 
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Indian Atlas, No. 113. The disturbed state of the country dur- 
ing the previous two years interfered with systematic progress 
and made it impossible to unite the work between Central India 
and Bengal. As the Survey had been working for less than 
three years with a merely nominal staff, the Superintendent con- 
siders the results highly satisfactory. 

Museum , — Very considerable progress was made in its ar- 
rangement. The Trustees of the British Museum, the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London, and the Geological Survey of 
Great Britain, presented very valuable series of fossils. To the 
series of Indian fossils, very large additions were made. Of the 
cretaceous fossils, a most extensive collection was made by the 
Geological Surveyors during their examination of that group in 
the districts of Trichinopoly and Pondicherry. The entire series 
of the group of fossil plants in the Rajmahal Hills was gone 
over. Several of them were lithographed. Additions were 
made to* the arranged collections of the larger animals from the 
Nerbudda, to the cretaceous fossils from Madras, and to the eco- 
nomic series. Analyses or assays of various minerals were made 
for several persons, and descriptions of specimens furnished ; tea 
soils and subsoils from Cachar ; ojqs from Beerbhoom^ iron 
sandstone Jrom Rangoon, for Public norks Department ; late- 
rite from various depths in well at Daltola, in Orissa, with des- 
cription of specimens ; from near Thayet Myo, collected by Dr, 
Ranking, for Major Phayre: and from the Derajatand Suleiman 
Range. Various references also were made on other matters of 
j)ractical importance —the propriety of attempting Artesian 
wells in the cantonments at Raneegunge ; the structure of a hill 
to be cut through, for the proposed new flood channels of the 
Mahanuddi (Cuttack); the proper localities for Barracks in the 
Ivhasi HilLs ; and the general structure and produce of the Ra- 
noogunge coal field, as bearing on the proper selection of the 
direction in which the present line of railroad should be carried 
on. The Museum contained, carefully arranged and named, alto- 
gether upwards of 6,800 speciin^s of fossils ; 1,550 specimens 
of simple minerals ; 700 of rocks ; ^d 1,500 of ores, products of 
ores, and other economical products : giving a total of about 
11,000 specimens. It had been in existence little longer than 
two years. The number of visitors was 57 per cent, greater 
than during 1857-58. The Library contained 1,850 volumes and 
parts, the total number added during 1858-69 being 684. 

The Survey lost 3 Assistants by sickness and death during 
the year, or a third of its whole staff. ‘ 


K 
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THE MUNNIPORE VALLEY AND HILL TRIBES. 

Indian Records, No, XXVIL 
1859. 

I. — Valley of Munnipoke. 

Munnipore is one of the few valleys in the great mountain 
tract between latitude 23° 50' and 25° 50' North, and longitude 
93° 10' and 91° 30' East. It is bounded on the North and 
West by the British Provinces of Assam and Cachar, and on 
the East by the Kubbo valley now subject to Burma. On the 
North East and South the boundary is not well defined ; in the 
North East it may be denoted by a line drawn North from the 
North-Western corner of the Kubbo valley, until it strikes 
the Assam boundary, and in the South by one drawn West from 
the source of the Nurasailung River, the fixed South-East 
boundary, till its junction with the Tooyai River. Of the space 
comprised in these bounds, the valley of Munnipore occupies 
nearly the centre. It is called by the Munnipoorees, “ Meithei- 
leipak.” The Burmese call it Kathe, the Bengalees Moglai, 
and Assamese Mekle. The area of the whole territory is 
about 7,000 square miles, and that of the central valley about 
650, As Munnipore, from its connection with the British Go- 
vernment and the tribes around admitting its sujiremacy, is the 
most important of the vallies, Major W. McCulloch, the Politi- 
cal Agent, gives an account of it. 

The Kongba, Eeril and Thobal, which rise in the hills to the 
North and North East, are the principal rivers. The two latter 
fall into the Kongba, which forms the drain for all the waters 
flowing into the valley, carrying them off by Shoogoonoo 
through the Southern hills into the Ningthee. The climate is 
good, but the temperature ^her than the elevation, 2,500 feet, 
would lead us to expect, iprom May to October when the hill 
streams rise, communication with Bengal or Burmah is danger- 
ous. The connexion of the valley with the West has increased 
disease. Venereal disease is virulent ; small pox is constantly pre* 
sent ; fever is general, and cholera has committed great ravages. 
But generally the country is healthy. The soil is rich, but the 
^Cultivation is limited. Rice, pulses, sugar-cane and tobacco grow 
luxunantly. Potatoes are inferior, and fruits sour, except the 
pine-appte, mango, and guava. 

origin of the Munnipoorees is obscure. Of the 
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se%^cral tribes in the valley the Mcithci seem to have obtained 
the supremacy, and have claimed a Hindoo descent since their 
conversion to Hindooism. Their traditions, customs and lan- 
guage shew that they have descended from the surrounding hill 
tribes, and not from a Tartar colony as Captain Pemberton 
supposed. Their records are barren till 777 A. D., when Sam- 
long, a brother of the ruler of the Shan Kingdom of Pong — which 
embraced in its limits the whole country between Ava and 
Assam, Kubbo and Yunan, and exacted obedience from Assam, 
Cachar and Tippcrah, and held the Shan Chiefs in the Kubbo 
valley as tributaries — visited the valley and excused their paying 
tribute on account of their poverty. In the 700 years after 
that visit the Meithei became so important that in 1474 a 
Pong King demanded the Kajah’s daughter in marriage. Next 
year K hum bat was transferred by conquest to Munnipore and 
the people became more civilised. In 1714, Pamheiba or 
Gureeb Nawaz, the adopted son of the Rajah and originally 
a Naga boy, accidentally shot his father, and succeeded to 
the throne. In 1749 he was defeated in an expedition against 
Burmah. On his death the Burmese turned their arms against 
Munnipore, and the rajah applied to the British Government 
for aid, offering to pay an annual tribute. An otBcer was 
sent to Casspoor, the then capital of Cachar, b\it was recalled. 
A short time before the reign of Gureeb Nawaz, Hindooism was 
Introduced, but made little progress. From 1764 to 1798 Jae 
Singh, better known as Chingtung Komba, reigned. For the 
next 23 years the history is one of the struggles of his sons for 
the Guddee, and the ravages of the Burmese. When the first 
Burmese war broke out in 1823, the British took a party of 500 
Munnipoorees into their j)ay, under the command of Gumbheer 
Singh, one of his sons. This force subsequently increased to 
2,000 men, and denominated the Munnipore Levy, was placed 
under the Command of Captain Grant, who with it effected the 
expulsion of the Burmese from the Kubbo Valley as far South 
as Kall^, making the Ningthee River the Eastern boundary of 
the Munnipore territory. With the view, however, of pleasing 
the Burmese, this boundary was afterwards at the desire of the 
British Government given up, and the Eastern base of the Yoma- 
doung hills adopted in its stead. Than the base of the hills the 
river was a far better boundary, and the adoption of the former 
has brought upon the British Government an expense of Rupees 
500 a month as compensation to Munnipore for alienated terri- 
tory, and has made it necessary, from the predatory habits of the 
tribes inhabiting the Yotnadoung hills constantly endangering 
it, to secure the peace of the frontier by retaining at Munnipore 
a Political Agent. The treaty of Yandabo declared Gumbheer 
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Singh independent. Up to his death in 1834 he was engaged 
in coercing the hill tribes. 

Nur Singh, the most powerful man in Munnipore, acted as 
regent during the minority of Gumbheer Singh’s infant son, with 
great justice. Notwithstanding, the young liajah’s mother plan- 
ned a conspiracy to murder, him in 1844, and being discovered and 
forced to flee with her boy, Nur Singh ruled as king till his death in 
1850. His brother, Debindro Singh, a man of no intellect, suc- 
ceeded. But Gumbheer Singh’s boy, the lawful heir, named 
Chunder Kirtee Singh, seized the throne ; Debindro fled to 
Cachar and the princes of that country made frequent attemj)ts 
to upset the Government of Munnipore, which were most preju- 
dicial to British influence. To check them and the threatened 
invasion of some Burman Prince, the British Government took 
Chunder Kirtee Singh under their special protection. Our troops 
pursued a party of Cachar princes into Munnipore, since which 
time there has been peace. Chunder Kirtee Singh being only 
twenty -seven years of age, there is every prospect of his long 
holding the guddee. His eldest son has been made Joobraj. In 
1835, at the commencement of the regency of Nur Sing, the 
British Government resolved to discontinue altogether connexion 
with the Troops of Munnipore, and to leave it optional to the 
authorities to fhaintain the Levy or not. By a mistaken policy, 
the Troops were not only retained but increased. 

People , — The present population of the valley is estimated at 
50,000, composed of different classes. The ]>rincipal is the 
Meithei, next the Phoongnai, after Whom come the Tengkul, the 
Ayokpa, the Kei, the Loee and Mussulman. The Meithei po- 
pulation is divided into four parts called ‘‘ Punnahs,” wliich are 
designated in the order of their seniority “ Kaphum,’* Lai- 
phuin,” “ Ahulloop” and Niharoop.” The Punnahs perform 

laloop” or service for ten days in rotation, thus bringing every 
male in the country above sixteen years of age on duty, ten days 
in forty. This service is a due to the State, none are remunerat- 
ed for it. 

The Phoongnai and Tengkul were originally slaves of the 
Bajah. The chief duty of the latter is gardening. The Kei provide 
and pound the rice for his household. The Loees pay tribute 
and are looked on as very low. They are chiefly artisans. 
The Mussulman population arose from Munnipooree men 
having taken as wives Mussulman womeii before the doing so 
.was much cared about, or before the regular introduction of 
^Hindooisin. . On the introduction of that religion, they, with 
$heir descendants, were obliged to become Mussulmans. This 
briginal population was increased by Mussulmans from the west, 
who came and settled in Munnipore. Successive devastations 
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luivc thinned their numbers. Their four great divisions are 
801 ) 0 } s, gardeners, turners and potters. They are the most 
industrious part of tlie population. 

When first raised the sepoys were supj)orted entirely by the 
British Government. When that support was withdrawn, 
and a piece of land was given to each man in lieu of pay, 
the recruiting of the force was no longer easy. They 
have gradually become exempt from every duty and every 
tax. Each man is entitled to about 3 acres, which he himself 
cultivates. They are on duty, as with the Puiiriahs, for JO 
days in 40; if detained longer they have rations of rice and salt. 
(Gradually the force has degenerated as it has increased ; none 
know how to handle their muskets, most of them never tired a 
shot. But the possession of the musket makes them an object 
ot tenor to the hill tribes. The present number of sepoys is 
3,600. Munnipore cannot maintain so many in an efficient state, 
and it should be reduced to 1,000. Wc made the country inde- 
pendent, that we might have a neutral territory between our 
frontier and that of Burmah. , If its troops are so miserable, this 
object is lost. 

lieli^ion, Habits ^ §'c*. — Though the Munipoorees profess Hin- 
doohm, they have not given up their ancient worship, and above 
three hundred deities are still propitiated by appropriate sa- 
crifices of things abhorrent to real Hindoos. Their maibees, 
that is priestesses — for before the introduction of liindooism 
there were no priests — aie still in great request, more especially 
in cases of sickness or adversity, and what they give out as the 
oracle of the particular deity addressed is reverently listened to 
and acted on. Uhe Itajas peculiar god is a species of snake 
called Bakung-ba from which the lioyal family claims descent. 
W hen it appears, it is coaxed on to a cushion by the priestess 
in attendance, who then performs certain ceremonies to please 
it. Ihe Brahmins are not really felt to be of a superior caste ; 
the young eat all food freely ; the old often abandon liindooism. 
Very early marriages are not approved of. Bolygamy is com- 
mon. fciuLtee is unknown. Widows are not treated as in Him 
dostan: they may marry again, eat such food, and dress in such 
style, as they please. The people Are habitual deceivers ; their 
morality is low, but crime is not excessive. The women are not 
confined, but in many cases support their husbands, and are 
really their slaves. 

There is a most corrupt Court called Baja for the judg- 
ment of all matters between man and wife. The will of the 
reigning Prince is the only law. Treason is the highest de- 
gree ol crime. Murder is next, and is reckoned a capital of- 
fence, though not always. The Chirap, the only Court, be- 
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Bidea the Paja, judges every matter brought before it not 
m the jurisdiction of the kttcr. Formcrir, it had 60 or 80 
Wtedltwy members, but as with the Paja, the members do not 
ivoNV \n\\cx*it tlielr seats, but obtain them by means of money. 
As might be expected, they are corruj)t jn the extreme. Pro- 
perty 18 generally willed to those of the family most in need 
of it without reference to seniorify. At the three great festi- 


vals of Munnipore there are feats of agility and strength, boal- 
racing and hocky on horseback, which last is the national 
game. The same sort of mild slavery exists as among the 
Malays, though the hill people who occasionally sell themselves 
or are sold by their relatives, are not always well treated. Each 
district divides itself into neighbourhoods, who again divide 
into ‘‘ singloops” or “ wood clubs.” The elders of the neigh- 
bourhood settle all minor disputes occurring in it, and in case 


of the illness of a member they tell oft* individuals lo attend on 


the sick person, whilst, should he die, tlie w^ood club to which he 
belongs brings the wood for his funeral pyre. The indoor 
amusements consist of conundrums, songs, and Kartysanabiu 
This last is as peculiar to Munnipore as hocky on horseback. 
The Kang is the seed of a creeper ; it is nearly circular, about 
an inch and a half in diameter and about three quarters of an 
inch thick. This is placed on the ground upright, at one time 
with its broadside towards the party by whom it is to be struck. 


at another edge- wise. When the Kang is placed with its broad- 
side to the party, it is to be pitched at with an ivory dish, 
when it is placed edge-wise, it is to be struck by the disk pro- 
pelled on its flat side along the surface of the ground by the 
force of the middle finger of the right hand acting off the fore- 
finger of the left. A good })laycr can propel the disk in this 
way with great force and precision. The side having most hits 
wins. The whole is closed by a feast at the expense of the 


losers. 


The rent paid to the State upon the “ purree,” which is 
equivalent to about three of our acres, is nominally fixed at 
two baskets of rice in the husk, but generally before the year 
is over, thirteen are exacted. The domestic animals of the Val- 
ley of Munnipore are the bufFaloe, cow, horse, dog and cat. 
Duipks, geese and pigeons are pretty generally bred ; fowls 
Mussulman, Loee, and Naga portion of the popula- 
te* The tiger and wild hog are at times very destructive to 
human life. Once a year it is usual to fire the jungle. The 
best time for shooting is just when, the deer are attracted 
by the young shoots which began to sprout, and the tiger by 
the deer, l^e Logtak, or great lake, is the resort of wild 
duck, partridges, quail, snipe, wild geese and teal, and fur- 
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iiislics 26 variellos oi' iUh. It is gradually filling up. The 
marshes to the South afford a retreat to serpents of a forinida- 
hle size. In a country in which each fiiinily produces nearly 
all which it consumes, any advancement in the arts can scarcely 
be exj)ected. liut if without other impediments, improvement 
could take place, it would be repressed under a Government 
such as that of Munnipore. Under the operation of the laloop, 
a good artificer works along with a bad one, and receives no 
more thanks for his work than if it was as bad as that of his less 
skilful associate, lie becomes disgusted, and his only aim is to 
amass quickly, by his superior intelligence, enough to purchase 
his release from w ork. This done, he thinks no more of his 
trade. Thus all are ever at the rudiments, and no progress is 
made. The cloths are distinguished for strength rather than 
fineness, and there is little variety in the pattern. The eating 
and drinking vessels are chiefly of bell-metal. Except a few 
roads, allowed to go to ruin, there arc no works of public bene- 
fit. 

The valley contains iron in the form of tintaniferous oxy- 
dulated ore. The loss produced by smelting amounts to nearly 
50 per cent. Axes, hoes, ploughshares, arrowheads, and blades 
fixed in a handle called daos, are the chief articles manufactured* 
The valley is rich in salt springs, which arc the property of 
Government. The money revenue is exceedingly small, the 
principal item being the compensation. Rupees 6,370 per an- 
num, paid by the British Government fur having obliged the 
Muimipoorce Government to give up to the Burmese the terri- 
tory Jbetweeu the ^'^illgtllee River and the base of the Yoma 
Hills. The remainder consists of tribute iii sale” from the 
‘‘ sale” Loees, of rent of fisheries, transit duties, and export and 
import duties. The total money revenue may be estimated at 
from twelve to fifteen thousand Rupees. The principal import 
is the sooparee or betel-nut of which the Munnipoorees consume 
a great quantity. The traffic in slaves to Burinah has been sup- 
pressed by the Political Agent. Coarse cloths are exported. 
There might be a profitable trade in buffaloes. The valley is 
favourably situated for commercial purposes, but the system of 
Government is opposed to the development of commerce. The 
only coin is of bell-metal. 

British C'ownexton.— Though Munnipore was declared inde- 

? endent by the treaty of Yandabo it was too weak to remain so. 
ts position, in a military point of view, was too important to 
allow the Burmese to obtain command of it. Hence we have 
retained a Political Agent to settle border disputes, and they 
have been numerous till within the last 25 years, during which 
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t*m»i an<J diaaaio are ovcr-balanctd I. a * *’ 
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rM«l Ibtougli Uie inoumai,;, fnm CacImVtrthe vaS"wS 
hm mt^ the commerce with the West. The ShanVoSe 
froBJier have anuudly e,,K.rteil for some time bufl’aloes to the 
\alu^ of from Hs. 30,000 to Rs 50,000. • 

hen the stronghold of Ilindooism lias been attacked, the nu- 
merous tribes and nations which dwell on our Eastern frontier 
will be rescued from mental <lebasement. 

II. Hill Tribes. 


Those in the West are known under the general appellations 
of ISaga and Kookie. In Munnipore they are all embraced in the 
terra Hau. Koupooee, Quoireng, Kongjai, Karnsol, Anal-JVam- 
I'au, Aimole, Kora, Kcireng, Cheeroo, Cliote, Pooroom, M un- 
tuck, Karura, Murring, Tangkool, Loolioopa, Mow, Muram, 
Miyang-khang, Gnainei, are the names in use amongst Munni- 
porees to distinguish the principal tribes. They were all much 
more numerous than they are at present. The contrast between 
the comparatively tall and j)rominently featured peoj)le of tlie 
jilains and the diminutive, low nosed hill people, is striking. 
The Koupooees occupy the hills between Cacliar and the Valley 
of Munnipore in their whole breadth, a direct dislance of about 
forty miles; and from 25° North latitude, they formerly extended 
over nearly an equal distance to the South. To them as to all 
the tribes from Cape Negrais as far north as we know, actise 
feud is the normal state. They congregate in communities, 
usually of families connected by blood tics. Tliere are no roads ; 
water is generally carried from a distance; the ascents arc circuit- 
ous. Col. Guthrie, who constructed the Munnipore lioad, partly 
at his own expense, is still remembered with affection by the hill 
men. They cultivate rice and use wild yams. Hats occasionally 
devastate the villages in large numbers ; the last inroad was 
30 years ago and the next was expected in 1859. 

The Munnipore State does not interfere with their internal 
Government. Every village has three hereditary officers, name- 
ly Kool-lakpa, Loop-lakpa, and Lumpoo ; any officers besides 
these, are elected. Each village is a small republic, and the 
rights of person and property are sacredly preserved. The 
j^uug unmarried men are allowed a certain license. They live 
clubs, whicli the seniors despotically rule. The young women 
also have their places of resort, and between them and the young 
men interedhrse is quite unrestricted without leading to im- 
morality, which is the exception. A wife is bought at the 
fixed rate of 7 buffaloes and several agricultural implements. 
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Run-away matches are occasionally made. The adulterer, when 
he does not escape, is punished with death, and the family of the 
adulteress refund the price paid for her and pay her debts. On 
the death of a wife her husband pays ^ mundoo’ or a buffalo for 
her bones. Polygamy is permitted but not largely practised. 
The Koupooees believe in a supreme creator and in a future state, 
also in many other deities. They arc clean comj)ared with the 
rest of the hill people. 

Tlie Quoirrngs inhabit all the hills north of the Konpooces, 
between the higli range that skirts the Valley of Munniporc and 
tiie Burak, as far as the Angamee tribe, fr'an whose aggression 
th{3y have suffered mucli. They are energetic traders. The 
Khongjals or Kookies uiitil lately occupied the hills to the south 
of the Koupooees. They were driven from their hills by tribes 
better armed than themselves, and are now scattered around the 
Valley of Munnij)ore, and thence through the hills to North and 
South Cachar. They arc now migratory. Their villages have not 
the permanent look of the Koupooees and Quoirengs, nor have 
they hereditary but powerless chiefs like them. Their chiefs 
receive a revenue in kind and exact service from their subjects. 
The sali([ue law rigorously prevails, but the influence of woman 
is great amongst them. The wives of some of the Rajas manage 
all the affairs of their villages apparently much to tiie satisfac- 
tion of their people, and widows during their sons’ minority, 
often, without dispute, assume the management of affairs. They 
are a short sturdy race of men, excellent hunters, great smokers, 
and inclined to be lazy. The Kainsol tribe is really Kookie. 

Tlic Anals are like the Kookies in personal appearance. TJicy 
occupy a large tract in the south east. The want of eye-browsf 
and eye» lashes is amongst this people admired, and the youn^^ 
men, to render themselves attractive, carefully extract thcim 
Aimole, Korn, Koireng, Chote,^ Pooroom, Muntuk, Karuni are 
all evidently only varieties of the Kookie stock. The Kom at 
one time was a powerful tribe, on the eastern side ; the Murrin^ 
seems to connect the tribes of . the South v/ith tlie Tangkool 
which fuses into the Loohoopa. The Marring was not long 
a numerous tribe. It is noW represented by nine small villao*es. 
Amongst all these tribes the, Munnipoorees are spoken of as a 
younger branch of themselves. The Tangkools are next to the 
Murrings and, tliough still nu^nerous, were formerly more flourish- 
ing. The Loohoopas are the fiercest and one of the most numer- 
ous of the tribes around Munnipore. They are a superior race 
in both war and the arts of peace. West of the Loohoopas are 
the Mow and Muram tribes. The next tribe, Meeyavgkhang, is 

L 
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composed of nine villages situated to the south of the Murams. 
It partakes more of the character of Koupooees than of its north- 
ern neighbours. The Meeyangkhang village is celebrated for 
its fine terraces for cultivation. North of the Mow tribe, and 
often at feud with it, lies the Gnamei, or as it is known in Assam 
and Cachar, the Angamee tribe. These people are known by 
their blood-thirsty attacks on their weaker neighbours, attacks 
which attracted the attention of the British Government, and 
led to ineffectual endeavours for tlicir prevention. Some of the 
tribe have gone as far as Calcutta in pursuit of trade. 

We have no c.vact information as to the Geological features, 
mineral resources, and vegetable products of the hill tracts. 
The country is very fruitful and capable of improvement. 
The tea j)lant abounds. Amongst all the hill ti-ibes there is a 
more or less faint idea of a future life, and of rewards and punish- 
ments for virtue or misconduct, but the greatest misconduct 
is, the forgiveness of an injury; the first virtue, revenge; 
and the killing of a fellow creature is thought of with as 
little compunction as would be the killing of a fowl. With 
the assistance of the arms and ammunition given to Munni- 
pore by the British Goverriment, some of the tribes have been 
thoroughly, the northern ones partially, reduced, and the attacks 
of the latter on the bordering Burmese have led to apprehensions 
of the interruption of the general peace of the Frontier. But 
the presence in Munnipore of a representative of the British 
Government, has ])reserved the peace, and by degrees, through 
his influence, the tribes have been brought to forego aggressions 
on Kubbo. The ])eace of the Frontier, the object of greatest 
political importance, has been gained, but the philanthropist 
would desire more, and a strong and honest Government would 
endeavour to repress the feuds, and ameliorate the condition of 
the tribes. Major McCulloch concludes ; — “ Of their improvement, 
therefore, I see no prospect, unless by a moral regeneration, and 
that I fear is not to be effected.” 

The appendices contain a Comparative Vocabulary of the 
Munniporee, Undro, Sengmai, Chairel, Mceyang, Koupooee 
pQoeerou, Koupooee Songboo, Quoireng, Khoonggoee, Phu- 
dang, Koopome, Tukaimee, Muram, Marring, Anal Namfau, 
l^ookLe, Burmese and Shan languages, and a Geneological table 
t»f the .Kookie Kings. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF CIVIL JUSTICE IN THE 
MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

For 1858. 

This report, dated 25th May 1859, gives the following state- 
ment of Civil Cases depending on 1st January and instituted 
during 1858, as compared with the previous year: — 



1857 

1858 

Before Punchayets, 

100 

• 

99 

\’'illage MoonsifJs, 

' 2(5,280 

28,577 

District J\Ioonsiffs, 

... 1,40,357, 

1,62,783 

Sudder Aincens, ... 

4,363 

4,145 

Principal Sudder Amcens, 

Original, 

... 1,12.5 

1,013 

3,783 

Appeal,.,, 

2,748 

Assistant Judges 

Appeal, 

r>64 

280' 

Subordinate Judges 

Original, 

69!) 

919 

Appeal, 

2,488 

2,006 

Civil Judges 

Original, 

809 

3,.519 

Appeal, 

10,’462 

10,627 

Sudder Udalut 

Regular, 

49 

50 

Aj)peal, ... 

170 

.21G 
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AaGREGATE OF ORIGINAL JURISDICTION. 
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Of tlje whole there were since 1854: — • 



11,928 1,22,429 ! 1,21,987 1,37,300 
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The original suits were : — 



I8r>4 

1655 

1866 

i 

1857 

1858 

Connected with land rent, 
and Ke venue 

0,234 

8,703 

0,070 

11,217 

4,011 

Otherwise connected with 
land ... 


8,939 

For Houses or other fixed 
property 

2,137 

2,112(1 

■ 2,261 

2,<)47 

3,08(5 

Connecte(l with debts, 

J \va^^es, See, 

Connected with CaMt^^, Ken 
Jigion, &c. ... ...1 


04, sad 

1 

1 , 00 , 324 ! 

! 

1,12,003 

l,J4,0i0| 

I 


4GG 

Connected witli Indigo, 
Sugar, Silk, &c 


i 

i 


3,15*1! 

Total ... 

1,10,47 rj 

l,()o,577i 

J,2],56-i; 

l,2d,0374,34,r>7:> 


Of these 42,026 were decided in favour of the Plaintiff and 6,155 
of the Defendant. . 

The average duration of suits was : — 



1857 

1858 

Years. 

c 

0 

r/j 

>> 

a 

Q 

Years. 

! 

i ^ 

! 0 

, U-.I 

1 ' 

Davs. 

Sudder Cdalut 

... 

J 

5 

... 

3 

26 

Civil Judges 

1 


27 

1 

3 


Subordinate Judges 

1 

1 

! 5 

23 

1 

3 

8 

Assistant J udges ... 

2 

i 6 

10 

c 

11 

7 

Principal Sudder Amceiis... 

1 

1 1 

1 

20 

• • • 

11 

1 

Sudder Ameens 

... 

5 

14 

... 

7 

29 

District Moonsiffs 

... 


17 

1 

1 

7 

1 

11 ! 



The value of suits depending before the Sadder was Rs. 
5,10^tS80 ; and before other Courts Original, Rs. 1^60, 0t>,4G8. 
A sum of Rs. 14,70,883 was depending in appeal. The total 
xvasRs, 3, 71), 88, 231. 


CAPITAL OF EACH RAILWAY COMPANY 
IN INDIA. 

To 1st August 1859. 

ParliamcHtary Papers, 

This return shews the amount of Cai)Ital raised by each rail- 
way in India from the coniinenceinent of operations to 1st Au- 
gust 1859. The results wc summarise. 

The Total Amount is £2 1,800,54 1 -4-9 of whlcli £l 9,061 ,097-1 7 
is principal and £2,739,443-7-9 interest. The balance of ITinci- 
pal due from the Government of India at the end of 1858-59 is 
cstimafed at £4,189,382-10-4, of which the following are the de* 
tails 

BAJ.A^’CE of PaTNCiPAL cliic to or from each Lailvvay Company, 

30tii A])ril 1859. * ’ 


£> s. d.i £ s, d 
1,769,084 1 C g| 

774,409 4 lOi 

2B4,17G 0 cl 

018,442 13 li 

354,797 4 Oi 

107,452 14 4' I 

) ! 

101,240 IG 9' ’ 

j Canal Company I 271, 8G6 4 1 

I • 

(Due from Ilomhay, iJaroda, and 
I Central India ... 


£ 


1231,460 14 1 
42,087 3 9^ 




Due to East Indian 

Due to Great Indian Peninsula . 

Due to Madras ... 

Due to Sind 

Due to Eastern Bengal ... 

Due to Great Southern of India 
Due to Calcutta and South-East 
^'rn 


1 vrl<rnf,inn nnU 


Towj- 



Capltaf ramd h'j Indian Railway Companies dhc. to Isi Anyust 1850 . 


m :i 



Madras Irrigation and Ca* 
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HOME ACCOUNTS OF THE GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA. 

1857-58. 

Parliamentary Papers, 

The chief items may be thus sumniarisefl. 

£ s, d, 

RECEirTS. 12,854,234 4 5 

Jhilance on 1st May 

1857, 3,041,994 G 2 

15,396,178 10 7 
The chief items were : 

£ s, d. 

Bills from India on account of supplies 

to the public service, ... ... 38,853 0 11 

Bills drawn on India for cash received 

into the Home Treasury, ... 628,499 2 10 

From Her Majesty’s Government on 
account of China Expedition, Persian 
War, Hong-Kong, Coolie Emigration, 

Madras Troops at Labuau, and for - 
warding II, M.’s 10th Hussars, and 
12th Lancers from India to the Crimea, 1,729,1 70 6 4 

Four per cent. Uebenture Loan Act 21 

Viet. c. 3, ... ... 2,818,173 8 4 

Indian Railway Comy)anics ... 2,963,112 15 8 

Bonded on Security of East India Bonds, 2,870,000 0 0 

.£. s, d. 

Distutrsemknts, 11,044,577 13 7 

Balance in favour, 30tli 
April 1858 : 

Capital of Exchequer 

bills and bonds ...£1,598,900 0 0 

Current cash 2,752,700 17 0 

4,351,600 17 0 

£ 15,396,178 10 7 

The chief items are. Cost of bullion remitted 
-4a India, ... ... ... £1,031,032 15 4 

Dividends on India loan property, ... 82,984 13 1 

Indian Railway Companies, ... ... 1,324,873 3 2 

Interiffet on Railway Capital, ... ... 655,854 5 11 

Military Stores, ... ... ... 1,390,543 2 8 
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Charges on the Revenues of India, 

£ d, 

Divi'Ien(]s to Propriotor.^ of East India Stoclc, ()2r>,8'>9 10 7 

Inten'st on the Iloim^ l)on:l ... 159,l(ij 13 8 

Her Majesty’s Government ; j>uyinents under 
tlio Jiew ])()slal arran^iement with the 
Lords of Her Majesty's Treasury, ... 12.711 0 0 

Transj)ort of trooj)s,... ... ... 812,778 2 

Furlouiili and retired pay to inililary, marine 
and oflicers of the Indian cstahlisluneiits In- 
cluding oft-reckoniniys, ... ... 717,728 0 2 

Retired ])ay and j)ensions of persons of tlie 
late St. Il(d(*na estahlishmeni , not(‘harij;e- 
ahle to Her Majesty’s Government, ... 3,389 9 3 

Her Majesty's Payma.^ter General, ior claims 
ac(‘rne(l ajj^ainst the (\)mj)any in respect of 
(\)iioens tn/ops ser\ ini!^ HI India, ... 1,173,000 0 0 

J3iuijent.s under Act. d, (iCo. d, e. 71, oti ac- 
coiiiit of retirini*’ pay, pensions, cK:(.\ of Ih'r 
Majesty's troops serving* or having served 
in India, ... ... “ ... 00,000 0 0 

Civil oslahlishments ot‘ India; ahseutec allow- 
ances,.., ... ... ... ;>0,21S 17 0 

Ditto ditto annuities of the Maili'aa 

civil annuity fund of 1(S18, ... ... 7,720 17 7 

Her Majesty’s mis'^ion to the Court of l^er^ia 
(pDition of the charge ))ayalde by the 
(’omiKiny,) ... " ' ... I2.OO0 0 0 

Gtnond Char (f PS. 

Hoard of ('oinmi-sioncrs for Indian aJlairs, ... 28.211 1 2 

Salaries of Court of Director.s, ... ... 9,938 11 2 

Do. <d’ tlieir Se(Tetaries and olVicers, ... <S9.78t) 7 

Hal leyhnry net charge, ... ... ... 0,83 1 18 7 

Addisf'ombe do., ... .. ... 4,''87 17 ,9 

AVarley depot, ... ... ... ... 120,118 0 11 

Passage and onitit of oOieials from tlie Comman- 

(ler-in-Chief‘ down to Telegraph Signallers, . .. 187,781 18 .3 

Lord Clive's Fund, lor pen'^‘i{)n.s, ... ... 87,217 Id 4 

Gratuities to relatives of thos^* killed in Miiti- 

... ... ... .. 14,893 7 7 

Postage of (k)mjv\nv's DespateFe?, ... ... 3.284 17 9 

iMaiiitenanee ol Iniiiaii lunaties, ... ... 8,723 9 2 

Law charges, ... ... ... ... 7yiMd 9 II 

ilic estimated receipts fur 1838-39 were £18,24 9, 123 includ- 
ing balance from previous year. The estimated disbursements 
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were £15,429,721. The Debts and Credits in England of the 
Government of India on Ist May 1859 were : — 

Amount of Debts, ... ... £20,486,005 

Ditto Credits, ... ... ... 6,114,271 

Debts in Excess, ... £14,371,731 

The above, on tlie one hand, is exclusive of the amount owing 
to Proprietors of India Stock for their Capital ; and on the other 
hand, of the Guarantee or Security Fund, formed under the 
provisions of the Act 3 and 4 Will. 4, c. 85. 

The chief items of the Debts were 

Railway Prin(‘ij)al, ... ... ... 4,189,382 

Home Bond Debt, 5,029,9 i 7 

Bonds issued as security for temporary 

loans to tlie like amount, ... 1,970,000 

6,999,917 

Four per cent, debenture loan. Act 2 1 

Viet. c. 3, caj)ital of the loan, ... ... 7,997,000 

Four per cent, debenture loan, Act 22 
Viet. c. 1 1, deposits on account of this 
loan, ... ... ... ... 113,277 

A LIST of tlie IvsTABLiSHMKNT of the Secrktauv of State 
in Council of India, and the Salaries and Allowances 
payable in respect thereof, on 1st May 1859. 



u 

a> 

JD 

3 

a 

CS o 

$ g 

"S i* 

C3 _o 

Secretary of State, Under Secretaries of State, As- 

>r. 

CC < 

sistant Under Secretai-y of State, and Members 


£ 

of (Muncil 

Secretariat Department: consisting of seven of- 

19 

28,450 

ficers and clerks 

Indian Correspondence Department: consisting of 

7 

4,0G3 

thirty-seven officers and clerks 

Military Department: consisting of eleven officers 

37 

22,875 

and clerks 

JIarinc and Transport Department: consisting of 

11 

7,872 

six officers and clerks 

Inspector General of Stores Department: consist- 
ing of seven officers and clerks, and' seventy- 
nine examiners of stores, assistant examiners. 

6 

3,550 

labourers, &c. ... ... ... ... 

86 

10,702 
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Accountant General'a Department : consisting of 
sixteen otliccrs and clerks ... ... ... IG 

Cashier’s Department: consisting of six ofilcers 
and clerks ... ... ... ... G 

Auditor’s Department: consisting of seven officers 
and clerks ... ... ... ... 7 

Administration, Will, and Bond Department ; con- 
sisting of three officers and clerks ... ... 3 

Searcher of the Iwecords and Statistical licporlers’ 
Department : consisting of five officers and 
clerks ... ... ... ... 5 

W riters’ Department: consisting of a Superin- 
tendent and sixty-one writers ... ... (52 

Standing Counsel, Solicitor, Clerk of the Works, 
Gcogiaj)hcr, Librarian, Ivcporter on the Pro- 
ducts of Jndia, Keeper of the Museum, Under 
Keeper of the JMuseum, Examining Physician, 
Examiners of Surgical and Veterinary Instru- 
ments ... ... ... ... ... 11 

Doorkcejiers, office porters, door porters, mes- 
sengers, ... ... ... ... 57 

Housekeeper, assistant, and charwomen ... 10 

Portion of the ostabli.-lnricnt retained at the office 
of the Board of Control in charge of records 
and pa})ers, two oflicers and one clerk ; messen- 
gers, huiisek'ceper, and female scr^auts ... 12 


7,073 

3,554 

3,988 

2,20G 

3,1GG 

15,760 


4,300 

G,09 1 
471 


2,700 


I>55 12 7, .7 II 


Allowances payable to clerks, writers, and la- 
bourers temporarily employed ... ... X 4,r>ti0 


Military College: consi.sting of the Public Exa- 
miner and lns})cctor. Lieutenant Governor, 
twenty-two i)rol'css<)rs, masters, staff and other 
officers, and thirty non-commissioned stuff and £ 

public servants ... ... ... ... 60 9,493 


Military Depot at Warlcy : comprising eight of- 
ficers and thirty-four non ‘Commissioned staff... 




42 4,787 
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Rcoruitin" Districts: comprising eight officers 

and uiiiefy-two non-comaiissionctl staff lOO £11,643 


The eliief Pensions grnntod during the year were; 

General Sir Colin Campbell, G.C li. (now Lord Clyde), 
('omo.ander-in'Chier in India, as a special mark of the 
high sense entertained of his services .in planning and 
conducting the several brilliant and military operations 
wbieli, under the blessing ol* Divine Providence, re- 
sulted in tlie rescue of the garriscjii of the llesideney 
at Lucknow and the restoration of the .British supre- £ 
macy in that capital and in Oude ... ... 2 000 

Major (ieneral Sir dames Outram, Bart., G.C.B., in eon- 
side: ation of the high sense entertained of bis services 
in the course of his long and brilliant career, and more 
particularly those connected witli the defence and 
linal coiKpiest of JiUcknow, and with the view of ena-’ 
bling him to maintain the dignity of a. liaronct, which 
Her Majesty has been graciously ]»lcascd to conferup- 
oii him, granted an annuity, and with continuance to 
his eldest son ... ... ... ... 1,000 

Sir John .Mail’ Ljivvrcnc-e, Bart., (i.C.B., Chief Commis- 
sioner for tlic affairs of the Jhinjanb, in testimony of 
the high sense entertained by the East India Company 
of bis ]niblic character and conduct throughout a long 
and di>tingnislied career ... ... ... 2,000 

Sir AVIlliam Yardlcy Knight, pension grnntod by Her 
jMajesty on liis I’etireinent from office as (’hlef *J ustice 
of the Supreme Caiurt of Judicature at Bombay, Act 

() (leo. 4, c. So ... ... ... ... 1,600 

Mr, William Leach, Assistant Secretary to the Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India, granted under Her 
Majesty’s warrant (od Goo. 3, c. Ido, s. 91), on his 
retirement from that office ... ... ... 1,.305 

The t(4al amount of sjx^.cial pecuniary grants during the year 

to the widows and ^families of officers killed in action, and to 

discharged Sergeants, including the above, was £15,360-1 l-ll. 
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HOME ACCOUNTS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA. (BsfimatccL) 

For 1858-59 and 1859-60. 

ParUamentarij Papers. 

L — 1858-59. 

The Rkceit rs of the Home Treasury of the 

Government of India for 1 858-59, of which 
the last ,'} months are estimated, wore ... £11,667,020 

Balance of Casli, 1st May, 1858, ... ... 2,7'>2,7i)0 

14,419,720 

The DisnuiiSKMENTS for 1858-59, of which the 

last months arc estimated, were ... £14,678,806 

Casli deficient 30ih April, 1859, ... ... 259,086 

IL— 1859-60. 

As the receipts from the several Railway and other p^uaran- 
teed ('omj)anies were expected to etpial tlie payments to be 
made to them, the amounts are not given in the estimate. 

The estimated Ukc'i:i IMS are ... ... £1,694,900 

The estimated DisjuMiSKMKXTS, including the 

esliiiiated deficit of the previous year, are ... 7,410,766 

Estimated deficit on 3()th April, 1860, ... 5,715,866 

The amount of the (iI’aijanifk Fend of the East India 
Company in March 1859 in (‘onsolidated 3 ])cr emit, annuities 
and reduced 3 per cent, aimuities, was £1,917.035, whicdi cost 
£4,496,863. In 1859, when the Fund shall become a|)plical)le 
to the redemption of the capital stock of the ('ompany, on the 
assumption that during the remaimier of the Period for which 
such Fund ivS to ac(’uniulate, tlie Average Price of the Public 
Stocks will be the same as that which lias prevailed sin<‘c the 
same was first created, the amount will be £13,052,529 at a 
cost of £ 1 1,935,865. 

Tiik Amount of L\ i kiu st payable in England 

on Debt incurred since 1st May 1857 is ... £467,664 

The A.moum’ of Intkuest payaiile in India on 
Debt incurred tliere since tlie 1st May 1857, 
deducting therefrom the Interest of 4 per 
Cent. Stock subscribed to the Loan, and 
cancelled, is 


527, 2e7 
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The BalaXCIC in the llamu Treasury on the 
I fit jVliircli iiicliuling i lives tin cuts oi’ 

Casli in Goverinnent Securities, and exclud- 
ing t!ie net lunount of Deposits (partly esti- 
mated) on account of Public Works guaran- 
teed, was ... ... ... £1,101,361 

The Bai.ances in the Indian Treasuries on 1st 
May 18j8 counting the llupec at 2^., were ... 14,404,964 


CANAL CONSERVANCY IN HYDRABAD. 

Foil 1857-58. 

Bonihaif Records , Ao. X. Acw Series, 

Thi.s is the fourth annual report which has been issued by 
Mr. Ih^atty, C). E., the Assistant Collector for canals in the 
Ilycl rahad CoHectoratc. lie gives a description of the general 
system [lursued in the conservancy departnicnt. 

Tlie sanctioned ])crinanent establishment consists of one 
assistant collector, live canal surveyors, four apprentices, five 
suzawalkars, one writer, four moonshees, and six tindals. 
In the cold season a temporary establishment of from 8 to 9 
suzawalkars on Rs. 30 a moutli, a large number of inai^trees, and 
a few extra moonshees, is maintained. One mooin^hec is attach- 
ed to each kardar, and takes copies of the measurements by 
the canal surveyors and suzawalkars. There arc 5 divi- 
sions in the collcctorate, four of which arc under the immediate 
8U[)erintendencc of European canal surveyors. They proceed 
to their districts about 1st November. But it is difficult to 
])rocure experienced men. To remedy this, the salaries should 
be raised from Rs. 150 to 200 a month with allowances. The 
canal surveyors measure the main canals, the suzawalkars 
the. minor ones, under their supers ision. lOach surveyor fur- 
nishes to the collector of canals and to the Deputy Collector of 
the district a digest and progress report weekly. In addition to 
these duties, the canal surveyors are bound to superintend all 
works connected with canal clearances, formation and reiiairlng 
of bunds, and building of sluices, &c. ; and also to see that the 
sura sanctioned for each work is expended in the most judicious 
manner. All irrigational works arc performed by contract. The 
contracts are issued by the Deputy Collectors ; and to them the 
contractors are responsible. Thus all possible measures are taken 
to prevent fiaud and peculation 
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During the year the 4 European surveyors made surveys of 
the latter portion of the Gnja, and a loDgitiulinnl section of tlio 
Shahwah Miiggruhi; the length of Avliich is 19. -! I miles, the Gul- 
loowah, and two of its hranehes ; and also a i)ortion of the Gulloo, 
The quantity far exceeded that done during tlie foimer season ; 
and considerably more tlian double tliat during the first season 
of the existence of the department. It amounted to lG',36‘bbOO 
cubic feet; while the total number of men emj^loyed only exceed- 
ed by about four hundred thousand, tlie number em])loyed dur- 
ing the first season ; showing how much the canal diggers had 
improved as workmen. The amount paid for labour was Es. 
251,993, the cost per 1, ()()() cubic feet was Ivs. 1 It, or 1 I annas 
more than in 1^854-55 and 2 annas 9 pie more than in the previ- 
ous year; and the })roportion of charge due to superintendence 
was 1 1*09, while in the previous year ii. was 10-79. The total 
number of canals cleared was 342, out of 419 on the present 
Government list ; and the total number of miles cleared, 1,220, 
out of a total length of 2,913. 

The ju-lncipal works executed were; — the new mouth (nearly 
two miles in length), which was cut to the Dadwah ; the im- 
provem* nts at the mouth of the Phoolalee ; and the thorough 
clearance of the Meerwah and Gharree commenced but not 
half completed. The last is described as a work extending over 
a distance of about 40 miles. The clearance saved from total 
destruction, tlie whole of the cultivation on the Meerwah, 
whicli would otherwise have been 8wamj)ed. The water in the 
Gharree reached land dr.y for a century. A work was completed 
on the Surfiazwah also, with a view to the restoration of the 
canal. 

Tabular statements arc given to shew the remunerative charac- 
ter of canal clearances. In' the 3d season from the establish- 
ment of the department, the revenue w..s increased by Es. 

1.75.000. Though the canal expenditure also increased, there 
was a clear increase in the 3d season over the 1st, of nearly Es, 

44.000. The general results of the department since its organiza- 
tion arc thus enumerated. A map of the canals has been pro- 
duced and a large amount of str.tistical information collected. 
The canal diggers, as a body, are so much improved, that on 
an average each labourer now performs daily about one-third 
more work than they had been in the habit of doing for- 
merly; or, in other words, two men now do the same 
amount of work that required three men to do four years ago. 
Some of the principal canals, which either had fallen, or were 
falling, into a state of ruin, have not only been completely restor- 
ed, but, in some instances, the revenue derived has been increas- 



cd manifold in excess of what it was ever known to be. The 
condhion of the canal digger lias been so much improved, that 
he is now in a })ositi()n to earn (rom two to four annas per diem 
in place of five pies as formerly. The actual quantity of work 
clone in canal clearances is fully double that performed during 
seasons prior to the introduction of the present system. * The 
general condition of the canals has been, and is being, year by 
year, greatly improved. And, finally, the revenue of lands 
watered by canals, lias been increased one and three quarters 
lacs of liupccs. 


EXTERNAL COMMERCE OF MADRAS. 

For 1858-59. 

The total trade of Madras, hy sea, in the official year 185S 59, 
reached the value of Rs. 8,48,-19,331. In 1857-58 it was Rs. 
9,02,8 i,797, shewing a decrease for the year under report of Rs. 
1,14,35,463. As the report consists merely of a scries of tabu- 
lar statements, no reason for the decrease is assigned. The 
following comparative statement shews the details : — 



Comparative S.citoment of External Coniaierce bv Sea ciuring the ofhciai year 1S.5S-59. 
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From this it is evident that the decrease is chiefly in the imports 
and exports on account of Government ; and, in the Private 
Trade^ chiefly in Treasure. The actual decrease in merchandise 
is Rs. 9,21,337, 

Trade with the United Kingdom. 

Imports ... ... Es. 1,80,42,868 

Exports ... ... .... 2,08,361 


Of the Imports the chief items were the following : — 
Gold and Silver Lace and Thread 
Millinery 
Wearing Apparel 
Do. Military 

. Books — British... 

Books and Sta^ Do. Foreign 
tionery. Prints and Engravings 

Stationery 

Twist and Yarn — British 
Do. Foreign 

Cotton Goods. ^Thread 

I Piece Goods — Dyed 
I Do. Printed ... 

[ Do. Plain ... 

Glassware ^ Bottles 
^^ass^are. ^ other Sorts 

r Clocks and Watches 
Jewellery. } Coral 

{other Sorts 

Machinery 
Malt Liquors 

Do. on Government Account 
i Hardware 

Manufactured Metals. < Silver Plaffte 

( Types — Printing 


1,91,686 
8,65,705 
1,56,574 
3,32,245 
1,21,156 
327 
3,278 
2,08,272 
23,36,728 
2,078 
22,674 
1,59 282 
5,19,766 
11,04,520 
3,406 
1,00,498 
39,619 
1,83,150 
60,702 
1,36,831 
4,81,914 
55,460 
1,65,484 
10,956 
20,755 
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Copper. 


Metals. 


Steel 

Spelter ... 

Tin Plates 
Lead Pig 
do. Sheet 
Brass Sheet 
do. Wire 
Yellow Metal 
Do. Sheathing 
Quicksilver 
Other Sorts 
Oilman’s Stores 
Photographic Apparatus 
Do. Chemicals 
Pictures and Portraits 
Kail way Materials ... 
Saddlery 
Shoe Blacking 
Soap 

Spectacles 

f Brandy- 
Gin I ... 

Spirits. -{ Eum 

Whiskey 
Other Sorts 


( Bolt and Ingot 
\ Sheet ... 
j Sheathing 
V Slabs and Tiles 
f Bar and Bolt 
Hoop ... 
Nails ... 

Rails 

^ Eod ... 
Sheet 
Screws ... 
Sweedish 
Wire 


Tobacco. 


Manufactured 

Unmanufactured 


Toys ... 

Trunks and Boxes 
Umbrellas 

Wax and Wax Candles 


Rs. 45,964 
1 , 80,227 
20,237 
4,917 
3 , 85,236 
17,054 
8,632 

I , 52,014 
16,429 
34,622 

6,523 

6,089 

81,808 

75,262 

27,070 

6,806 

9,201 

4 , 62 l 

6,764 

18,486 

7,770 

7,905 

1,380 

1 , 23,941 

II , 878 
1,250 
4,951 

7 , 99,966 

63,300 

4^2 

12,041 

2,616 

1 , 46,740 

73,386 

1,193 

8,028 

10,733 

865 

4,460 

1,416 

19,490 

6,773 

6,853 

13,864 


K2 
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' Cape 

Champaigne 

... 

Es. 

3,158 

77,228 


Claret — English 

... > • • 

« • '» 



Do* 

French 

... • * • 

««• 

1,140 

t 

Ginger 

... 

• • • 

20,028 


Hock 



4,459 

Winos. ■ 

Lisbon 



1,540 


Madeira 

... ... 

... 

10,150 


Mai 

•scella 





Moselle 



7,08S 


Port 

... 


1,67,4;U 


Slio 

rrv 



2,07,254 


Other Sorts 

« . • 


18,508 

Wool 




... 

1,215 

Worsted 

Yarn 

... ... 


4,159 



" Alpaca 



10,102 



Army Cloth 

... ... 





Blankets 

... 


15, '257 



BJu( 3 Cloth 

... 


0,488 


J 

Hroad Cloth 

... 





I hinting 



0,704 


, 

(Jar] lets 



0,241 



Carriage' Cloth 

... 


3,011) 



(hreassian Cloth 



2,471 



Coburg 



552 



Crimson Cloth 




Woollens 

. 

Doc Skins 

••• 


10,090 



Filter Cloth 

... 


900 



Flannel 

• •• 


50,314 



Gainbroons 



1,901 



Medium Cloth 


... 

1,319 

• 


Merino 

... 


1,308 



Orleans 

• •• 


2,800 



Scarlet Cloth 

... , • • • 


15,188 



Serge 



3,414 



SI law Is 

i 


9,848 



Tweeds 



9,690 



Otlier Sorts 



29,781 

Sundries 


... 

... 


91,870 

Treasure 

C Gold ... 

( vSilver 



5,89,930 

47,30,537 

Of the 2 


the chief items wore the following : 



Coffee 




3,37,018 

Cotton 

^Vool 

* 

... 


0,00,942 

Drugs. 

( Myrabolancs 
( Senna 

... 

... 

4,637 

42,134 
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r Catechu or Tcrrajaponica 

... Es. 2,500 

Dyes* -{ Indigo 

... 82,68,015 

[ Turmeric ... 

12,159 

^ . ( Kice 

... 2,24,120 

(Iram. | 

10 

(Tanned 
i Untanned... 

... 7,29,08;{ 

... 2,38,941 

Horns ... 

49,293 

ivory and Elephant’s Tcotli 

330 

1 very Work Boxes ... 

3,110 

Castor 

... 

Cocoanut 

... 3,38,932 

' Fisli 

98,797 

(iingcly 

10 

Oils. Linseed 

. , 

Manilla 

31,515 

Finnay 

... 

Other Sorts ... 

53 1 

J Jiianiond.s 

... , ... 03,130 

. .tj 1 GariK'ts 

L050 

Breeious Stones. < . 

Jituhies 

31,085 

pother Sorts ... 

700 

Saltpetre 

... . ... 88,595 

Ags(‘li 

... 

(Coriander 

... 

Oingely 

... 1,01,102 

Linseed 

15/111 

. Manilla 

■•Mustard ... • ... 

50, 010 

30,082 

Po])])y S(‘t‘d 

... 

Rape 

... 

Valasaloo ••• 

11,884 

Other Sorts 

211 

Sugar ... 

... 21,11,870 

r« , f Manufaelured 

0 )acco. 1 

1,058 

0,473 

Toys 

3,001 

Wax and Wax Oaiidles 

00,712 

Trade with Amebica. 

Imports 

... . lls. 2,28,410 

Exports 

7,425 

The import trade shews an increase 

over the previous year of Bs. 

1,29,500. 

The chief iwporlH were 

Horses 

... Us. 54,000 

Piece Goods 

44,333 


50,000 

Clocks and Watches 

... ... 0,780 
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Timber ... Rs. 14,681 

Raw Tobacco ... ... ... 13,090 

The only exports were ; — 

Coir and Coir Rope ... ... ... 5,989 

Sundries ... ... ... 1,436 

The Export Trade shews a decrease, in Sugar, of ... 46,066 


Trade with Aeajbiak Gulf. 

Imports ... ... ... Rs. 1,28,701 

Exports ... ... ... 7,85,452 

Re-Exports ... ... ... 796 

The chief Imports were dates, the chief Exports Coffee, Rice, Spices, 
Timber, and Dyes. 


Trade with Ceylon. 

Imports 
Exports 
Re-Exports ^ 

The chief Imports were : — 

f Twist and Yarn — British 
I Do. Foreign 

. Thread 

\ Piece Goods — Dyed 

Do. lariated 

Do. IMain 

/ Betel Nut — Boiled 
) Do. Raw 

1 Cocoanut.s 
V Do. Kernels 


Cotton 

Goods. 


Fruits 
& Nuts. 


Military Stores — On Government account 
Precious Stones — Pearls 
Timber and Planks 
The chief .Exports were : — 

Bones 


f Bullocks 
Cattle. 4 Horses 
[ Sheep 

Coffee 

Cotton Wool 


Grain. 


' Dholl 
Horse Gram 
Menoomooloo 
Paddy 
Pease 
Peassaloo 
Rice 

Sanagaloo 
Wheat 
Other Sorts 


48,84,931) 

56,29,129 

96,731 

1,73,980 

5,605 


5,291 

2,433 

6,62,054 

46,957 

2,12,058 

13,794 

51,130 

3,33,813 

5,625 

1,78,797 

10.103 

67.104 
7,149 

48,312 

6,106 

2,28,872 

11,659 

33,773 

6,622 

2,95,023 

20,237 

26,067 

22,72,059 

35,823 

1,09,668 

3,968 
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Gunnies and Gunny Bags 
C Chillies 
Spices. < Ginger 
C Pepper 

Sugar 

rp r ^ Manufactured 
0 cco. < Unmanufactured 


6,707 

67,529 

2,167 

13,842 

10,019 

J,866 

3,102 


Trade with CniXA. 

Imports 

Ex])ort’j 

The Imports were : — 

Porcelain and Earthenware 

Confectionery- 

Tea 

Sundries 

The Exports were: — 

Cotton Wool 


Rs. 1,33,056 
... C}, 26, 566 

5,895 
6,091 
^ 1,00,938 

20,132 

... 6,03,496 

22,300 


Trade with France, 

Imports 

Exports 

Re-Exports 

The chief Imports were : — 
Books and Stationery 
Corks 

S Eau-de-Cologfnc 
Perfumery, j Lavender " 

Si)irits — Brandy 


£ Champaigne 
I Cherry Branc 


Wines J Brandy 

Wmts. -<(,,^ret French 

\ Other SortvS 
Treasure— Silver 
The chief Exports were : — 
Coffee 

Cotton — Wool 

Bves I - 

^ ) Turmeric 

fi - niice 

Urain. U, , 

/Sanagaloo 

Til (Tanned ... 

^ I Un tanned 

Precious Stones- Carbuncle 
Saltpetre 

Seed — Gingely Oil 


Grain. 


Rs. 7.27,952 
... 24,91,060 
9,877 

... 1,45,131 

15,034 
3,054. 
2,417 
... 2,96,450 

16,796 

r.’ 50,475 

4,831 
... 1,24,0C5 

... 1,93,375 

... 3 34,110 

... 2,73,326 

609 

... 1,31,644 

)2,oi’6 

22,740 
10,000 
32,461 
... 14,17,556 


Trade with Maldives 


Rs. 12,918 
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Tnidc with LAC'(*AUnn‘:s 
„ ,, Mauritiub. 

Imports 
Exports 
Ko- Exports 

7V;ido witli New Suutk Wales. 
Imports 
Exports 

Tlie cl lief lm]torlH ^^(.To Horses 


Ks. 03431 


Us. 2,87,336 
8,73,089 
8,061 

• Rs. 11,09,289 


J,9J.S40 

58,672 2.50,312 

1,58,000 


Trade with Uknaxo, 8iN(iAPOUi: and Malacca. 


liti}«orts 
Exports 
Ue-Exports 


11,50408 
0.20, ()S I 
35,339 


18,OG.OSS 


Trade witli Pkksian 

Imports (chiefly horses) 3,58,658 

Ex]>oris (chiedy Kieeaiid Culhu*) 1,01,201 


3'rad(‘ with Si.’Matra 
„ „ TruiiEY 


Us. 


Arac’an 

Ealabore (rinj)ort.s only) 
JJasbein 


5,22,022 
25,000 
4,05,8 1 8 
8,40,35t; 
(J2,i)S9 
(>0,5.‘'il 


>> >» 


Bom hay. 
Im])orts 
Exports 
Ue-Exports 


1,03,48 903 
80,52,i:n. 
2.81433 


The chief Imporfif 


Cottou-f loads. 


were : — 

I Twist and Yarn— IJritish 
I Ih). FoiH‘it;*ii 

1 Thread 

I’ieei' Uoods — Oytd 
Do. Printed 

14 )o. ... idaiu 


J ,80,82,060 

. 2,70.2 ri. 

5,173 
4,363 
. 5,1.1,010 

42,588 
. 9.59,060 


I Padd^^ 

Drain. Uieai 
(Wheat, 

Dunni('s and (lunnv Bajj^s 

“'‘•i icSris". 

^Oii Dovmmient Aoeount 
do. 


Salt. 


(On Private 
Treasure. ;;; 

'r ho chief i'xporin were : — 
O'ottoii Wool 


2,13,sr>9 

9,144 

48.910 

1,23,974 

3,88,499 

93,930 

2,32,008 

1,131 

2,79,801 

41,75,071 

30,85,957 
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[Betel Nut — Boiled 
I Do. Raw 

F ruits and Nuts. \ Cocoanuts 


I Do. 

I Other 

Rico 

T I’on Pig 

Ooir and Coir Ro]ic ... 

I h*ceious Stoiu's — Pear] s 
r Agseh 
< Croton 
((’liiigoly 
( Caivlamums ... 

( iVpjXT 

C IMou 

Timber and Planks. I Teak 


Kernels 

Soi’ts 


Seeds. 


S 


piecs. 




(do. 


On Govt. Ace 
On Private do. 


oiint 


Xjt U, I I \ r 

1,85,G2I 

2,28,5();i 

8,20,97(1 

1,05(1 

1,00,210 

80,378 

1,58,005 

75,300 

2,05.258 

],IS1 

18,178 

2,08,108 

5,12,588 

10,028 

20,010 

1,81,058 

1,50,155 

1.47,518 


Trade wiili Calct:tTz\. 
Imports 
Exi)orts 
Re-E.v])orts 


87,87,824 

08,12,342 

7,27,078 

1.13,07,880 


The chief Imports were : — 

[ Twist and .Yarn — British 
I Thread ... 

(^otton Good.s, -j Piece Goods — Dyed 
Do. Printed 

Do. Plain 

Cow Tails 
Rice ... 

Gunnies and Gunny Bags 

/ Diamonds 
\ Pearls 


Precious Stones. < 


I 


Rubies 


Silk, 
Treasure. 


V Other Sorts 
(Raw — British 
(Thread ... 

5 Gold 

\ Silver . ... 


5,77,005 

8,081 

57,384 

2,111 

2,12,052 

34,085 

8,/4,250 

8,40,580 

10,300 

2,000 

58,050 

1,550 

5,08,705 

23,590 

8,48,106 

1,80,905 


The chief Exports were : — 

Chanks 

Coffee 

Cotton Wool ... 


1,31,010 

82,171 

10,13,584 
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( Piece Goods- 
Cottoii Goods, c Do. 


Do. 


Hides. 


( Tanned 
I Gn tanned 


-Dfed 
JMain 
1 Printed 


S ilf / Government Account 
I On Private do. 

Saltpetre 

J Indigo Seeds 
\ Lamp Oil 


S(‘eds. 

Pepper 

^rol)ae(‘o. 


( Manufactured 
( Unmanufactured 
reasure— Silver 


Ps. 18,020 
4, 20, .002 
2,000 
2,:13,43(> 
4,5f.422 
0,113 
87,001 
779 

• 25,78(5 

2,47,23:1 
2,77,031 
20,702 
21,715 
35,3(;,05(» 


The rest of the Trade was with 
Con can 
Chitch 
Goa 

Indian Prencli l\)rts 
linjiorts 
Ex])ort.s 
lie- Exports 

Moulmein 

llangoon 

Imporls... 

Ex])orts... 
lie- Exports 


Travaneore 

,4 

The following sliews the value of 
Sea into each Zillah. 


Ks. 

4, is, .‘{10 
1,02,17.'. 


5,1 1 ,355 
7,15,844 
1,13,861 


14,01,0( 0 
9,95,572 


... 3.27,705 
... 3,02,527 
... 1,19,523 


7,49,815 
3,92, 0(;() 
0,52,038 


Imports and Exports by 


(Jan jam ... 

Vhzagapatani ... 
llajanmndry ... 
ISlasulipatam ,,, 
Guntoor 

Nellore (Ti’oasurc) 
F(^rt St. (Joorge 
Sontli Arcot ,,, 
Tanjore 
Madura 
Tinnevelly 
Malabar 
Canara 


/mporfs 

1 , 13,01 (» 
4,88,.''h>2 
5 , 17,608 
1 , 82.670 


405 

2 , 72 , 34,621 
1 , 81 . 80:1 
10 , 85,582 
J , 65, :152 
10 , 85,650 
50 , 21,220 
56 , 06,086 


JiJ.vpcirfs. 
0 , 02,802 
27 , 26 ,; 58 () 
23 , 76,631 
2 , . 32, 204 
31,605 
02,077 
1 , 58 , 35,040 
5 , 31,633 
22 , 60,710 
3 , 08,619 
24 , 48,570 
52 , 02,766 
64 , 79,107 


lie- Expo rf.< 


21,001 

7,100 


12 , 77 , 33 () 

500 

16,121 

19,188 

98,822 

2 , 74,027 

1,381 



The following shews the ships aiul iounage whicli arrived at 
the Madras ])orts from ports not subject to the Madras Presi- 
dency and which departed from the Madras I'Orts to external 
ports : — 



Arrivals. 

'ronnage.' 

I le pur *• p rfi 
, * ionnaire. 

lures. 

Ganjam 

39 

1 1 

79 

30,493 

Vizagai)atam ... 

.34 

1 1,4.72. 

108, 

39,1.77 

Eajalimundry ... 

127 


222i 

68 , 6 . 70 ; 

Masulipatam ... 

1 

14 

2,170 

30 

6, .780 

Xcllorc 

31 

■i.777 

1 

43 ; 

1 

;7,471 

Fort St. George 

1 

644 

2, 

349' 

i 

2,30,191 

South Arcot ... 

131 

1 1., ■’)«(• 

1 

139 

14^977 

Tan j ore ... • ... 

400 

! 

•17. mi 

.748, 

38,812 

jMadura, 

8i;/. 

02.177 

1 , 077 ' 

40,163 

Tinncvclly ... 

47« 


464 

36,.32.7 

Malabar 

2,102 


2,167 

1,49,678 

Canara ... 

1,701 

i 

,7i),2(il 

l,904j 

72,396 


The total amounted to 

Arrivals ••• t),5l8 Tonnage ... .(>,61,532 

Departures ... 7,330 ,, 7v52,89() 

Of the Arrivals 103 were steamers under British colours, 
1,411 ships under IJritisli colours, 150 under French, 7 under 
American, 7 under Arab, 3 under Dutch, G under Hamburgh and 
1 under Swedish, or l,G88 square rigged in all. There were 
4,830 native craft, of which 3,637 were under British colours, 
161 under Arab, 70 under Cutch, 2 under French, 201 under 
Portuguese, and 759 under native colours. 
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Of the Departures 111 were British steamers, 1,55S ships 
under British, 198 under Frcncli, 8 under American, 11 under 
Arab, J under Bremen, 2 under Danish, 6 under Dutcli, 3 under 
I lainburf^li, 1 under Norwegian, 2 under Belgium, 1 under Por- 
tuguese, 1 under Sardinian, and 1 under Swedish colours, or 
1,901< square rigged. Of the 5,420 native craft, 3,77o were 
under British, 10*8 under Arab, 144 under (hitch, 3 under 
French, 224 under Portuguese, and 1,1 12 under native colours. 




ANNALS 


OF 

INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 


EDUCATION IN ETAWAH. 
For 1856-57-58. 


N. fV. P. Records, Part XKXJII. 

The report for 1856, and that for WS? and 1868, were 
given in by Mr. A. O. Hume, the Collector, the former on 2 1st 
January 1857, and the latter on 25th January 1859. 

L— -1856. 

* 

Hulqabundee Schools. — In February 1856 Mr. Hume received 
demi-official permission to attempt the establishment of Elemen- 
tary Free Schools, to be supported by a voluntary cess, contri- 
buted by the landed proprietors. After considerable opposition 
overcome by argument and perseverance, a large majority of 
the Zemindars of pergunnah Etawab, at a public meeting, for- 
mally consented to the levy of a cess, and paid the first instal- 
ment of their subscription. On lat Ajpril 32 schools were open- 
ed in the more important villi^s. The system spread to Pbup- 
poond, Oreyrah, Beylah, Beebamow and LucKnah in which 
schools were opened shortly after. In 8 months the system was 
at work over the whole district. The following shews how few 
'Zemindars were opposed to it 
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It is not easy to determine how many were animated by the 
desire of pleasing the Collector or of escaping from an unjpopu- 
laf minority. The results of the year’s labours are seen in the 
following: — 


Pkiigunnaiis. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Number 

of 

iMouzulis. 

i 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

No. of Scholars 
on the School 
lists on the 1st 
January 1857. 

No. of Pupils ac- 
tually present 
in the Schools 
on 1st Janu- 
ary. 

lEtawah, ... 

2tS5 

32 

803 

789 

Phuppooiid, 

238 i 

26 

609 

588 

iOrevrab, ... 

295 I 

: 2 

934 

7«5 

|BcyIah, j 

249 1 

36 

1,145 

1,118 

-Beebainow, ...; 

65 1 

9 

247 

2.17 

|Luekuah, ... 

192 1 

23 

857 

857 

Iliowayn, ...| 

171 1 

23 

589 

589 

-- -1 

j Total, ... 


181 i .%186 

r 

4,973 1 

: ! 


Several of the TelislicehUirs and native gentry aided cfre(dive- 
]y ill proiuollng the system, 'I’lie average number ofpiqdls at 
each of the 181 schools, was nearly 21). Of the whole schools, 
47 were attended by less than 20 pupils, 77 by from 20 to 30, 
33 by from 30 to 40, 14 by from 40 to 50, 5 by from 50 to 60, 
2 by from (iO to 70, 2 by from 70 to 90, and 1 by more than 
100. tir liic tliree gravies of masters 8 received each 6 rupees, 39 
received ivs. 5, and 134* received Ks. 4 a month. Many of the 
masters weie unsulted for the duties, a few were able men. 38 of 
the masters bad not yet attained tlieii twentieth year, 83 were be- 
tween 20 and 25, 31 between 25 and 30,and only 29 were above 30 
years of ago. Thirty-four taught Persian, Oordoo and Nagree, 
besides arithmetic ami surveying wdth the plane table, eleven 
the same, omitting Persian, while 13G only qualified in Hindce, 
arithmetic and surveying. Twenty-five were educated at home, 
109 in the Government Schools of the district, and 47 in the 
(jovernment Schools of other tlistricts. They werechielly Hin- 
doos; there were Brahmins 60, Bunyahs 17, Kayuts 93, one 
Aheer. Of the 5,180 children on the rolls on 1st January 1857, 
only 2 were girls. The relative ages of the boys were : — 
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Less than 6 
years old. 

Between 6 
& 10 years 
of age. 

‘Between 10 
& 12 years 
of age. 

Between 12 
& 14 years 
of age. 

Above 14 
years of 
age. 

216 

I 2,303 

1 

1,140 

816 

,n 1 


The annual income of the Educational Fund was Rs. 11,474 
and the appropriations were 

For Teachers’ Salaries, ... ... ... 9,348 

For 8 Scholarships of 2 Rs. each, ... ... 570 

To Central School, ... ... ... ... 240 


Rs. 10,164 

The surplus of Rs. 1300 was available for School houses and 
furniture. 

Government and Private Schools * — There were 7 Government 
Tesheelee Schools in Etawah besides the Ilulqabundee Schools. 
In those there were 9 Teachers, drawing a salary of Rs. 74 per 
mensem. The School lists on the 1st of January ^ntained the 
names of 417 boys, and 401 were actually in attendance on that 
day. As to attainments, the boys of the Tesheelee Schools were 
before those of the Hulqabundee. In 181 Hulqabundee Schools, 
5,186 boys were taught for Rs. 779, or about Rs. 0-2-5- per boy. 
While in 7 Government Schools, 417 boys were taught for 
Re. 74, or about Rs. 0-2-10 per boy. As fees were taken in the 
latter, the education was also cheaper. Of private Schools, the 
district contained 77, the aggregate salary of whose Teachers 
during December was Rs. 303-3-4, being on an average about 
Rs. 4 pef man. The lists of these Schools showtjd 802 Scholars, 
but there were actually present only 675 on the 1st of January. 
The education imparted at these Schools was generally most 
objectionable. To create a higher School, intermediate be- 
tween the village Schools and the Agra College, Mr. Hume 
opened a Central English and Vernacular School on 1st August 
1856. It proved nearly self-supporting. At the end of the year 
it contained 104 boys* * paying mostly high fees ; the Tesheelee 
School of Etawah conliained 112 ; while the 29 Private Schools 
of the town had 373. During the last fifteen days of December 
1856, out of a thtal population of 5,52,727, 6,403 boys and 2 
girls attended one or other of the Schools of the district. 
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IL— 1857 and 1858. 

Hulqnhundee Schools . — The Rebellion failed to obliterate the 
Ilulqabundee Schools in Etawali. Some remained open throuf^h- 
out, and on its conclusion in October 1858 all were filled. On 
1st May 1857, the attendance exceeded 7,000 and was very re- 
gular. Vast numbers of the children’s fathers attended the 
public examinations in March and April. On the close of the 
rebellion transfers of villages took place in the various districts, 
which thus affected Etawah and the cess paid : — 


Year. 

1 Number of Mehals. 

Number of Mouzahs. 

Population. 

No. of Mehals, whose 
Zemindars consented 
to pay the cess. 

O 

E/J 

. 4 ^ ..M 

a> 

«4H 

0 

to 
cS P 

s t 

1 No. of Mehals, whose 

1 Zemindars did not 
consent to pay the 
■ cess. 

Jumma of Mehals, not 
paying the cess. ' 

1st Janu- 
:ary 1857 

1,701 

1,495 

5,52,727 

l,690i 

11,50,403 

lOJ 

6,323 

1st Janu- 
Jiry 18^9 

1,807 

1,522 

5,39,904 

1,713J 

11,92,333 

93| 

39,078 


A large number of the newly transferred Zemindars did not 
pay. No force was used, not one petition was presented ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction with the measure. Of those who did 
subscribe not one-fourth cordially approved of the scheme, 
though the proportion is increasing, one-half were indifferent, 
and the remainder secretly hostil# to all education. The fol- 
lowing figures shew that the rebellion affected the schools Ist 
in lessening the numbers and proportional attendance, for Feroze 
Shah swept through Etawah with fire and sword and parents 
would not trust th6ir children out of their sight ; — 2nd that the 
decrease took place in the number of infant scholars ; — 







No. of Scholars No. of Scholarsl 


No. of 

on the School 

actually pre- 


Schools. 

lists. 

sent 

On the i st a* "I 




nuary l857, > 
there wore ...J 

181 

5,186 

I 

4,973 1 

1 

On the Lst Ja-'l 

i 



nuary 1859, > 
there were ... J 

^ 182 

4,734 

3,702 



Scholars less than Scholars above 10 
10 years of Age. years of Age. 

On the 1st danuavy \ 
1857, there were ... | 

2,519 

2,667 

On tlie 1st January 
1<S50, there were ... j 

1,972 

2,762 


Though the dominant cables furnished the greatest number of 
Scholars, there was an iiu'rcase on the lower castes : — 



Thus, though in 18')9 the numbers of each caste should be about 
9 per cent, less than in 1857, the Thakoors lost some 26 per 
cent, Avhile the Kayutiis, Sonars, Mahajun8,'Bhats, Tumolees, 
Koormees, &c., greatly increased, and none of the low castes, 
except the Knhars, diminished disproportionally. As further 



evidence of the increased readiness of the lower classes to avail 
thetnaelves of the opportunities thus aifoiTlod them, the numbers 
of sons of Cultivators, Zemindars, OlHcials, &c., attending the 
Schools in each year, were as follows: — 


Year. 

i. . . i 

No. oi soiisjXo. of sons 
of 1 

Cultivators. iZcmlndars. 

No. of sons 
of 

Officials. 

No. of sons 
of 

Artizans. 

Ill 1857 

1,63; 

] ,342 

36r> 

873 

In 1859 

1,1)32 

758 

283 

960 


The Zemindars and Government Officials are the classes which 
load their children with ornaments, and in troublous times fear 
to let them go from home. 

Mr. Hume thus sums up the progress and attainments of the 
boys. They are ke])t out of mischief, are taught at any rate from 
good books, out of which they can learn no liarm, but that I fear is 
all: few at the present tiino can do more than read and write 
Uindcc with difficulty, and do the sums in Arithmetic. 

Many, who have hccu inonths at School, cannot even do that. 
They are boys, it is true, but certainly not above 10 per cent, 
of the Scliolars, who have learnt to read and write Hindee or 
Gordon fluently and well, and who have made considerable pro- 
gress in Mathematics, but these are the exceptions in too many 
cases. The Ma-itera are ill <|ualificd or ineilicient, and too often 
now parents detain their ehiUlen at homo for weeks at a time to 
aid them in their labours.'’ If the parents feel that education 
})ays by opening situations to their bpys, they will value it more. 

During the Kebellion some of the teachers Were Mr. Hume’s 
most reliable news-writers. Not one muster or pupil was found 
joining, aiding or abetting the rebels. The ages of the, 185 
teachers were ; — 
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Year. 

Between 
15 and 20 
years of 
Age. 

Between 
20 and 25 
years of 
Age. 

Between 
25 and 30 
years of 
Age. 

Abov e30 
years of 
Age. 

1 

In 1867, 



■■1 


there were 

38 

83 


29 

In 1859, 





ditto 

49 

76 

40 

20 


% 


Their castes were 


Year. 

.4^ 

ce 

a 

p 

a 

M 

c« 


c 

08 

s 

3 

w 

Cfi 

pj 

d 

p 

<D 

0) 

l-t 

't' 

s-s 

CD 

O 

o 

o 

is 



W 

w 

PQ 

a 


W H 

.P 

< 


There were in 1 857 ... 

95 

17 

60 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 0 

1 

0 

1 

In 1859, ditto 

104 

i 

13 

54 

2 

j 

7 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 


Seven received 6 rupees, 33 received 5 and 145 received 4 
Bs. a month. No special buildings were provided for the 
Schools, but for the 60 which were attended by 30 boys and up- 
wards, houses will soon be built. The income was Rs. 11,923 
per annum. The salaries of the Teachers, including miscellane- 
ous expenses, may be calculated at Rs. 10,000, leaving a mar- 
gin of nearly Rs. 2,000 per annum for the construction of School- 
houses. These, with the assistance that most of the Zemindars 
are willing to -give in the way of providing sites, timber, &c., 
may generally be built for Rs. 100 to 150 each. The Central 
English School was injured by the appointment of its Head 
Master to a Deputy Inspectorship. It declined from 104 to 54 
pupils in January 1869. 

Government arid Priva te Schools . — The number was not affected, 
but the attendance declined from 401 to 297. The progress made 
by the boys was much greater than in the Hulqabundee Schools. 
A great falling off was observable in the Private Schools. 
In 1867, there were 77 Schools, attended by 802 Scholars; 
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wliile in 185.9 there were only 49 Schools, attended by ^109 
Scholars. They should be all closed- All tliat is taught is the 
reading of obscene Persian books and a smattering of Arabic. 
The ])uj)ils cannot read or write their native language even de- 
^‘ciitlv. 


AiAlA TMEDiCAL SCHOOL 
1S.'>S.59. 

A. li\ V. lit cord Pori > \SXllL 

Dr. (L li. Playfair, Superintendent, re])orts on the 2.5th 
A])nl 1859, on the condition and results of the Agra Medi(ail 
Sv'hool. Its original object was to educate Native Doctors, 
capable of taking charge of branch J)is])cnsarles and other Cdvil 
appoinUnents ojum to that class. In addition to tills, the Stu- 
(leiits of the Agra School are now exiiceted to supply the de- 
mand in 1/ie North Western Jh’oviaces for 1st class Native 
Doctors, similar to those hitherto laiightonly in the .Military Class 
of the Ckdcuttfi (^dh'ge. The candidate's arc adinitt(‘d on exhibit- 
ing sullicicnt ]>roli#cncy in reading and writing < )ordoo, Hindee, 
e.'r Oordoo in tiio ibiiuaii character. Nominally the examinations 
are held on the 1st November and 1st April, but hitherto the scar- 
city of a[)plicants caused their admission at any time. The 
(oiir.^e oi study extends over d years each of 2 sessions. The 
Sriuad lias a Sujiciiuteiident, two European Ijcclurers, two Na- 
tl; e Le cturers imd two X alive Doctors. The subjects tnughfc 
nee Anatomy, Sm^gcry, JTacticc of Physic, jMaterla Medica, 
( hemistry and iNlilitary and I'laclical Surgery. ( i(JVeriniiont 
a[>[irove of Dr. Play faiPs inUmtioii henceforth to admit (jaiididatca 
only at the, comnumeement of each session, to ln‘giii the Winter 
>Se.-.>ion 1st November for 5 months and tiie Su-irimcr Session 
2()th or 25th April for 5 montlis, and to luive final or pas^^iiig exa- 
minations at the close of each. As the object of the School is 
tlio education of Native Doctors and not of Sulj- Assistant Sur- 
geons, the Students sliould not bo instructed in the theoretical 
miuullic of Me<lical Science. Each course of Lectures should 
be (‘,om[ilctcd within the Session. The Students should be in- 
structed in the jirlerial system and the treatment of gunshot 
wounds, and be made familiar with English weights and measures 
ami the u.aking up prescriptions. 
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The Ai^ra Medical School commenced in 1854. No regular 
Iktof Sliulcnts’ names was kept till October 1857. The follow- 
ing arc the statistics : — 


From April 1855 to January 1859, 

Total admlssloiis. 

Of these there were Hindoos, 37 

Mahomedaii-, ... 73 

Christians, ... 12 


122 


122 


Of these there were discharged or left iIjc School, for vari- 
ous reasons, 

Hindoos, 7 1 r 18 per cent, nearly. 

Mahomedans, 28 > or 4 38 ditto ditto.' 
Christians, 10 j ^ ditto ditto. 


Of these wlio left the School, there were ))rc- 
viously educated at private Native Schools, 21 f .4 
Saint flohn's Missionary College, ... 14 

Agra College, ... ... 6 

Delhi College, ... ... ... 2 

Ajmcrc School, ... ... ... 1 

Cawnpoor School, ... ... ... 1 tH 

These have ])assed in two years, 19 

IlindooB, ... 14 

Mahomedans, ... 5 


o 

p O 
mU 'o 
tt) UO' 

a 

o o 

• ^ (fi 

o 


f>0 

24 

12 

3 

2 

3 


19 


The number of Students in the School, on the 20il] 
1859, when the Summer Session commenced, was 

Senior Class, (completed 2 years) ... 19 

2nd Class, (completed 1 year) ... ... ]5 

Junior Class, (completed 6 months) ... 22 

Admitted on 1st April 1859 ... ... 40 


April 


9(> 


The W. Government acknowledges the 
Dr. l>yfair. 


zeal and energy of 
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CATTLK-STEALiNG IN MORADABAD. 

N. JF. r. llcconh, Fart XXXlTl. 

From time iinineraorifil, ciittle-stealing lias been the normal 
occu])ation ot' lliree-iburtlis of the people of Moriulabad. Mr. J. 
Strjiclicy, late Magistrate and Collector, on the 28tli March 
1857 rejiorts on llie plans adopted to snjipress the crime. His 
account is generally applicable to the neighbouring districts of 
.Roliilcuiid and the lloab. 'Ilicre arc two tracts of* country which, 
in Moradabad, arc the head- quarters of the cattle-lifters ; the 
Khadir of the Ganges, and the pastui*e lands which skirt the 
Forest and Terai, eight or ten miles below the first ranges of the 
JJiraalaya. 01“ these tracts the Khadir of the Ganges, in the 
pergunnah of Hussunpoor, is the most important. On the Icit 
hank of tlie river this strip of low land has an average 
breadth of four or five miles. The course of the main Ganges 
fre(|uently changes, and branches issuing from the princiiial 
river intersect the Khadir, and cover it with a net- work of 
streams. Hence the operations of agriculture must be always 
precarious, aud in such a country the breeding and pasturing of 
cattle is most profitable. All classes of the inhabitants possess 
nnmeroua herds. The largest section of tlie population of the 
Kliadir is Goojur. The Mewatces are also numerous, and data 
and Khagoes come next in importance. Ih’obably 75 out of 
every 100 able-bodied Goojurs are thieves, ricli as well as 
])oor. Tlie Zemindars are the chief receivers of stolen property and 
it is seldom that legal evidence can be obtained against them. 
They have no consciousness of criminality, and it is impossible to 
follow up the tracks oi’ stolen cattle through these wild regions. 
The Goojurs of different ])arts are banded together and seldom 
steal from each other. Those on the Khaclir are in Ifcqmmt 
communication witli those on the banks of the Jumna. In the 
actual thefts Mcwattccs are concerned, but the receivers arc al- 
ways (joojiirs. INI any of the cattle are at once made over to the 
butchers of the towns, but the majority arc sent to the Kliadir. 

Next in importance as cattle-stealing districts arc the Forest 
and Terai. The Puhanees are here tlie chief sufi'erers. They 
seldom prosecute in the Courts of the plains, and they often 
give no information even to the hill authorities. There is also a 
belt of low dhiik jungle, with little cultivatAl land, which stretches 
almost across tiie district, from Cliujlait towards Chundoulee, 
through the tliannah Divisions of Uinrolia, Asmolee, and Sum- 
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bhul. This belt is generally three or four miles broad. Tiic 
rainy season is most favourable for thefts and then most are 
committed. 

On Gth August 1855, Government aiilliorlzed J\Ir. Siracl)eyto 
entertain a small special establishment at the rale of Its. 1)7 a 
month for the purpose of carrying out expeiiinentai nieasiircrt 
for the repression of the crime. N(iar the end of 1856, Imam-ood- 
deen,tlic Kotwal, was appointed to superintend operations, llewa i 
known to be the best detective in the district, and this iVightened 
the Goojurs. Kight outposts of police were oslablished ni the 
Khadir commanding all the princ/ipal ghauts ot the (hinges. I he 
Magistrate thus proceeded. “ Every man wb.o v^as o notorious 
receiver of sloleii cattle was summoiied ; il It was posv^ible, 
he was imprisoned or called on to give lu^avy seem ity. and it 
no legal evidence could he obtained against liliu. ( did luv best 
to impress upon him, and jn'ove to liim that lie would lead a 
very uncomfortable lilc, as long as ho continued to exercise lii-. 
predatory jirojiciisilics. Gonscatueiilly, much was done, wiiicli 
cannot be illustratial by tabular statements. Several uircndcr>, 
against whom comjilchj ])ro()f exisleal, and whose e.onvictlou 
would have been certain, were released on eoiulilioii that tliey 
would turn apiirovcrs, aiul thus mucli useful infonnatiou was 
gained. Imannood-doim was in commiyiication with mau}^ jier- 
sons, who were widl acquainted with all the iiroeeedings of the 
cattle-lifters, and who were in reality thieves tlieinelves,” The 
operations began at the end of 1855. The following Averc the 
results : — 



No. of (*a.s('< 

i llca(l(»f 

Veaio 

(^r 

(‘utUe-stoaling. 

i 

: stoK'ii. 

j 

185.^ 


SOS 

185(5, j 

2«(i 1 

1 

522 



. 


' llea.l (.f 
j catt1(‘ ro- 
c'overed. 

i 

vjiliu' ofi'al-’ 
tie st(di*u. ' 

1 

i 

.E>tiiiiat,e(l j 
value of eat- 1 
tie reeuver- 
ed. 


Rs. 

Its. 

320 

10,015 

3,005 

20t) 

5,023 

2.3C5 

1 


The following table shews the returns of cases of straying for 
the two years ^ 
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Y CAR. 

Head of eatlle 
repoi’ted to 
liave sir.aved. 

H(‘nd of stray- 
f‘(l eat lie re- 
covered. 

LVtini.'Ucd 
value (d‘ si ray- 
ed cattle. 

j Estimated 
[value of eat- 
!tle recovered. 

j 1 

i 

JS55, 1 

2,n<)i 

1,209 

i ' Its. 

i 20 , 09 ;} 

1 lis. 

9,880 

lS;jG, 1 

2.7:{2 1 

1,017 

20,819 

12,0SG 


The iiumi^er of a]){)relH‘nsK>nt 2 , convictions anil aei^nittals re- 
mained iu\'ii ly tlic same as in the previous year. 


Yi: \R. 

A[)])r(‘]iencled. 

Eonvieted. 

Aecjuilted. 

1 

isr>Y, 

i 

00 i 

1 jot: 

J71 

!S50, 1 

1 

009 

i 

i joi; 

1 

167 


Idle nmnber of (ioojiirH nnu/ne; lliosi* (*ani;ht was eoinjiaratlvei- 
]y smalls the whole conuiiunity was so united,, and so terrified the 
ld>liia‘ and private jirosoiMitors. 

It is necessary hiit diilicuit. to distinguish hetween cases of 
tlieft and straying, ddic riniiriis arc thus made nji, assuming tliat 
most of tile strayed cattle which are brought into the various 
thaiinahs, are luiduded in the ca.^es reported by the police as 
^ strayed.' Jn I 8 .O 0 the number of strayed cattle being 2,G91, 
and tlie number recovered being 1,209, wc may add to the latter 
number, the cattle brought iu to the iliannahs. These were 411 
liead ; there tlius remained nnacconnted for, of the cattle report- 
ed to have strayed in 1074 head, and tlicre can be no 

doubt that a large proportion of these were really stolen. Tlie 
number of lawaris cattle brought to flie tlianiudis in 185G was 
504 ; if we add this to 1,617, the number of strayed cattle 
reported to have been recovered, there remain only 611 head 
unaccounted for, a groat improvement on the previous year. 
But the very pressure whicli caused a decrease of the crime in 
Moradabad may have driven it elsewhere. 

Mr. Strachey says, no complete and permanent suppression 
of this crime can be expected to result from any efforts of iiidi- 
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\'ulual Maoititraies. The Police of the tiiiferent districts have 
not yet learned to act in concert* Nothing but a vigorous con- 
cefitration of aiitliority can break up a Rystcin like that of tlie 
Coujnr cattle-lifters, which extends its ramifications through so 
many districts, and over so great an extent of country. A Euro- 
j){Min (){ii(*,er ought to be appointed, with a special Detective es- 
tablislmient, with jurisdiction in all the districts of the North Wes- 
tern Provinces, wlierc llie offence of cattle-stealing is prevalent. 
No new legislation would be at ])rescnt necessary, although it 
would probably be ultimately found to be desirable. An active and 
energ(?tic Ollicer, invested with the powers of Magistrate, would 
be able, in spite of the evident imperfeclioiis of the existing law', 
to put a stop to systematic cattle-lKiing, in no great space of 
time, and at no considerable cost, 'jliis is tiic sole measure, 
which can ajVord a c.omph‘<tc remedy for the evil. The A7n^' 
system, umler which each village is held res})onsible for the theft 
unless it carry on the track, is in force in the Trans- Jumna 
and other districts but not in Moradabad. The trackers of cat- 
tle, >vho arc said to exhibit such extraordinary sagacity in some 
districts of the North Western Provinces, and of the Pim- 
jaul), arc not found in Moradabad. Such expedients as 
this arc evidently nothing better than barbarous and very im- 
})erfcct substitutes foi* an etlicicnt system of Police, and al- 
though they may be tolerated for a time as the means of elieck- 
iijg crime, when no belter means exist, nothing else can be said 
in tlieir favor. The total ex])eiidilure during six nioiilhs was 
Ks. 5(12' 10-4. Any success gained Ava^s due to Imam-ood-doen. 
A note to tlio report, dated 1851), says lie has been since coiisj)i- 
cuous for his loyalty. 


SI JIVEV OF THE JUMNA EETWEEN DELHI 
AND AG PA. 

N, U\ r. Records, Fart AAA I J I 

On the IDtli July E. Hattie, Esq., Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Irrigation, forwarded to (Joloncl Haird Smith, Super- 
intendent of Canals, ])laiis and sections of the river flumna be- 
tween Delhi and Agra. The longitudinal section runs from 
the well-known Fakoer’s Hock, nearly in the centre of the river 
opposite the Neguinbode gate of the city of Delhi, and about 
liall' a mile above the bridge of boats, continuously down to a 
short distance below" the Taj at Agra. Cross sections Avere 
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taken at about one and a half niile distances or oftcncr, where 
the bed of the river was found to change in feature. 

The bed of the river d uinna iinuiediately above Delhi is very 
broad, along which in the dry season the stream occupies two (u' 
three distinct channels down to the J uinna ('auseway (bridge of 
boats), whence the stream generally occupies but one channcL 
The river, after jiassing Delhi, has a considerable fall, and cons o- 
([ueiitly iullows a tolerably straight eutirse i’or about 20 miles. 
The features of the river have begun to change from the wide 
waste of sand to a more clearly defined bed, the suiTOuriding 
country being slightly elevated ; tlte soil appears to be a rich 
sandy loam, and cultivation is carried down to the edge of the 
river’s bed, which does not average more than three (juarlers of 
a mile in brcadlli. The scl of the stream has during the past 
season been most decidedly against the west bank, and this 
a})}>ears to be generally the case, as the encroachment of the 
stream westwards, is in some places very great. The village of 
Dadi>ore, ziilah Goorgaon, is said to have been upwards of two 
iiiilcs distant from the river when the revenue survey was 
made; it is now not lialf a mile distant. iNear Goorwarrie, 
the bed of the river again changes; high banks appear, 
and near Baloochporc, eight miles soutli of (ioorwarric, kunkur 
l)egins to a^ipcar, which increases as we iiroceed southwards, 
until block kunkur is met with near Seearrah, zlllah Muttra. 
The course of the rivei* also begins to be nnn e tortuous, making 
considerable bedts, the most considerable of which commences 
]iear >Sheergurh, ziilali ]\1 ultra ; the natural bed of the river is 
iilsi) much more contractod : this continues throughout the dis- 
trict of Mu III a. hi the district of Agra tlie same features 
continue — ravines, liigli banks, and the course of the river twist- 
ing and turnihg very considerably down to the city of Agra. 

VVheic the banks of the river arc not very high, cultivation 
is generally carried down to the edge of the sand. The liigh 
bantvs and ravines are barren of even brushwood. The only 
jungles that were met with on the banks of the river werejow, or 
grass. JNo dhak jungles were lound, or wood of any other kind 
that could alibi'd a supply of fuel for a single steamer. The 
numerous shoals olicr insurmountable obstacles to navigation. 
The kunkur shoals which do not extend more than half way 
ac.ross the river could be removed by dredging. But the sand 
shoals cannot be removed. The volume of water would not be 
suthcieiit to give a sufficient scour, were poles and mats fixed 
so as to contract tlie current as in the Ganges. Shoals arc 
found at every mile for boats drawing more than 2 feet of 
water. The actual distance traversed by the bout which ac- 
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companied the survey, (and from which the soundings of the 
river were taken,) was certainly not less than 300 miles between 
Dcllii and Agra. 


NATIVE PERIODICALS AND PRESSES IN THE 
NORTH WEST. 

1838. 

N. Jr. I\ Records, Pari S XX 111. 

On the 18th June 18.)7, the Government of India called for a 
report on the Native Presses in the North West, with refereii(*.c, 
apparently, to the Pre^s Act recently ])asse(l (XV. of 1807.) 
The I 'iider- Secretary to the North West (ioverninent collected 
materials for the necessary returns, chicily ihrnishcd i)y tlic 
Director of .Public Instruction. J3ut little conlidence can be 
j)laeed in statistics obtained in a derni-ollicial way, regarding 
establibluuents independent of Government and peculiarly jeal- 
ous of intcrferciiec. Making every allowance for incomplete- 
ness of returns, the amount of Literature, good or bad, which 
finds its way into the Indian market, is to modern European 
ideas absurdly ihslgnificant, and the general reading” Indian 
public forms such an iiiliiiltcsimal fraction o^the vast }K.)pula- 
tion, that the dire('.t iidiuence of the few ])ubli(‘alions on rea- 
ders, cannot be estimated by their number according to an .Eu- 
ropean standard. 

Objectionable prints have a dangerous political efiect on the 
thinking native public,. They are a most potent minority for 
the most i)art, essentially hostile to Euro})can Science and Li- 
terature, as well as to liuropcans and their Government, On 
them the political iidlueiice of treasonable or foolish publica- 
tions is to be dreaded, and a talscliood or suggesliou thus instill- 
ed into the minds of a few individuals, may raise a storm or an 
uneasiness thiougfiout the length and breadth of the land. An 
annual and superficial scrutiny cannot give any idea of the po- 
litical aspect of the Native Press, or supply any data of value 
whereby to •estimate the probable political effects of it. Con- 
stant local vigilance, not only against evidently designed sediti- 
ous writing, but against the indiscreet promulgation of the 
absurd and preposterous canards whiclr spring up and germinate 
with such suprising causelessness and rapidity in the bazars, ia 
necessary, if wholesome watchfulness is to be aimed at, at all. 
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Socially the influence ofi the few immoral publications is not 
to be feared much. It will not pass far, if at all, beyond the 
readers. It would he ditricult to concoct books, more immoral 
in tlicir tendency thf^i the legends, traditions and doctrines, 
whicdi are instilled into the mind of every Hindoo by his 
spiritual guides, or the sensual as])irations wliich Mahorae- 
danism delights in cherishing. [Native Indian social life, 
even after 100 ye>ars of Ilritish edfons to establish decency, is 
about as prolific in wantonly degrading every-day circum- 
stiinces, a> ih ' mc/st pi'uri'uit iniagiiiali(ni c(niid put in print, 
diie most striking cliaracUnistics of the aXativc Jh-ess, glancing 
,,l the returns and works hefbre (iovernniont, sccni to be insig- 
nificance and jjucriilty, want of tone and latitude of j)ur])Ose. 
idle few iiews|)apers seem to be satisfied with cxeer])ta from 
ihnopeaii journals, bazar canards, (lovenuncnt not iiica, lions 
and the movements of (jovcrnmeiit oflicials, unprofitable tales, 
or sr.rajjs of mytlioiogy, and occasionally, historical or scienti- 
i'n) articles, witii notiet‘S of books. 

The effect of the outbreak and anarchy was marked in the 
literary tvorid by an utter stapgiation cjid sto])pagc of all opera- 
lions; and by the end of 18bS, few Presses had sullicicntly 
rv‘c()\ered ccjiiildeuce, or found sullicieut iiKains of recruiting 
their resources to enable them to disj>iay their i’ormcr vigour, 
ih’ohahiy the re.suscltatcal Press will assume a new and invigo- 
lated torn*, liowever, under the ft>stcring eare%)f the Education- 
J.1 DepartineiiL 


R 
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The works printed at the Aftah-i-Alimtah Prps^ Agra, dur- 
ing 185b‘, were ; — 

1. — Juntric Paimaishce,” fiOO copies, at 2 annas per copy. A 

compilation of iVIensuration Tables. 

2. — “ Tusweer-ool Kawaneen-i-Foujdaree,” 250 copies, at 8 

annas per copy. A collection of Penal Acts, Classifica- 
tion ol‘ Crimes, &c. 

3. — K^owbaliir 200 copies, at 1 ruj)cc 2 annas per copy. 

A Talc of an Amorous character. 

4. — Jim tree,” (Calendar) for 1858, 100 copies. At 4 annas 

per cojiy. 

5. — Tareeka-i-Imtilian,” 1,000 copies, at 8 annas per 100. A 

(juido to the Departmental Examinations. 

0. — Jubr Mukabila,” 5,025 copies, at 8 annas per copy. An 
Astronomical Treatise. 

The subscribers to the papers were : 

Aftah-i-Alimtab, Sooriij Prakash. 


(Tovernment, ... ... 51 0 

Other European Subscribers, 24 4 

]\Iussulmans, ’ 81 5 

Hindoos, ... 175 40 

Exchanges, ... 19 3 

The total receipts and disbursements per mensem are given 
as Ps. 331 and 300, and lls. 49 and 35, respectively. 

^J4ie works printed at the MoofeeiUi-Khnlaili Presa^ Agra, 


were : — 

1. — l)ustaml)u,” fiOO’copics, at 8 annas per copy. Priiicii)al- 

ly relating to events at Delhi during 1857-58. 

2. — Kasidan-i-Shaliie,”25() copies, at 8 annas per copy. Those 

are anecdotes and memorabilia concerning the Kings of 
Delhi. 

3. — Tusweeii-i-Goolistan,” 500 copies, at 1 rupee 4 annas, per 

copy. Excerf)ta from the Goolistan, in ()ordoo. 

4. — Wasokl-i-lliishmecnee,” 100 copies, at 2 annas per copy. 

A volume of Poetry. 

5. — Dewan-i-Nigareen,’^ 100 copies, at 5 annas per copy. A 

volume of Couplets. 

f). — Khaluk Bharce,” 500 copies, at 3 annas per copy. A 
sort of coin})lete Letter Writer and Epistolary Manual. 

7. — Baruk-i-Sozan,” 200 copies, at 3 annas per copy. 

8. — ^STuutree-i-IIindce,” (liindee Calendar) 600 copies, at 3 

annas per copy. • 


R 2 
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The Subscribers to the paper were 

(xoveAment, ... ... ... ^.00 

Other European Subscribers, ... 139 

Mussulmans, ... ... ... oO 

Hindoos, ... ... ... ... 115 

Exchanp;es, ... ... ... 24 


The expenses averaojed Rs. 188 a month, the receipts, Rs 213. 
^ Noor-ool uihsar Press, 

The Noor-ool vVbsar,” and the Boodh-i-Prakasli” the sanu' 
in liindec, are fortniijflitly, and were patronized by Oovej uuiciit 
to the same extent as the Mooleed-i-Khulaik.’' 


Nonr~ ool-A /)sar. 


(jovernment, .. ... 200 

Other European Subscribers, 5 

Mussulmans, ... ... 25 

Hindoos, ... ... 4.3 

Exchanges, ... ... 0 


pnod/i-i- Praia/ sh. 
200 
2 
0 
9 
0 


The receipts uve Ks. 120 and 105, and the expenditure Rs. 
75 and 70 per’mensem, respectively. At the comniencemont ol' 
the disturbances, tliis Press issued also two SfU'pltummts to the 
above papers, the eirculatiou of* wliicli, iwiiicipally ainojig Cb) 
vernment ollicials, bad readied 700 and 200 rospeedively. These 
however do not appear to liave been revivc'd. 

In April 1857, tlie circulation cf the Aoxo'-ool- Absnr” and 
Boodh-i-Prakash” was 470 and 450 respectively, iueludve of 
the copies taken by (iovcrjuiicnt. 

The following books were published at the Press In I85S : — 

1. — Tarlkh-i-riiiid,” 5,000 copies, at G annas ])er copv. A 

History of the Dynasties of llindoostan, iVom the ris'n 
of the Malioinedaii Rule till that of the Brifish. (Translate d 
into Oordno by order of the Educational Departimnit.) 

2. — Tuskhira,” 5,000 co])ies, at 4 annas per co])y. Skct(‘hes 

from the Lives of Abiwsherwan, (xcngis Khan, Tiuiour, 
Aurunzebe, and other famous Monarchs. 

(Translated, by order of th(j Educational Department, 
from English.) 

3 . — « Soornjpoor-ki-Kahanec,” 2,000 copies, at 1 anna per copy. 

An Educational Domestic Tale of Indian Agricultural 
Life. (Translated for the Educational Department.) 

4. — « Kissa-i-Soorujpoor,” 1,000 copies, at l i annas per copy. 

Similar to the work last mentioned, 

5. — Intihah-ool Muddurrisaii,” 500 copies, at annas. A 

sort of Guide for Schoolmasters. (Translated under the 
auspices of the Director of Public Instruction.) 
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C ). — Kusseeda-i-i'uttoli-I-Dolliv’ 500 at annasA jjor 

copy. This is a M<5tncal Sketcli ol’ the circumstances oi’ 
the Siege and Capture of Delhi in 1S57. 

7. — llukeckut-ool-Jchad/’ 700 copies, at 2 annas per eo[»y. 
A Treatise by a Mahomeuan, demonstrating that tlio so- 
called ^Slelifur’’ ol’ 1857-58, was indefVneiblc by tlie Ko- 
ran or traditions of the faith. 

T\m Ahhivn IVrss i.sued the foliowir*g works:- — 

]. — ‘^Khinul Afniz/'’ 1(),0(K) copies, at 4 annas per ) 
copy. 

2. — illiLirnmi Singh-ka-Kissaf’ 10,000 copies, at 1 
anna p(’r co]\y. 

0. — Tuslireeh-ool-Hiiroof/* 5.000 co])ies, at 21 rimias 


pej* 


OOO c()pi'cs, at 8 an 

.‘>,^'00 copies, at 2 aunas 


c: 

o 


-7 


'I ins n: a (diild’s Ihxjk, not 
isjm.es <d’ Oie I'hlucalional De- 
feimplo principles on whicli 

A Child's lUadc. 


per eo]>y. 

4 . — Jialat- i Dehec,” 

coj)y. 

5. — Selwat-ool-JIusa lir,'’ 

])er coj)y. 

0. — ‘‘ Surgery in Oordoo, 50 cooie.^. 

7. — Chemistry,’’ ditto, 100 Cv»pics. 

8. — Dickson’s riates,” 3,000 copit.-'. 

0.--“ Tractire,” iu (J(irdoo, 50 cop.ie.-*. 

It). — Salr’i-Tiila,i,” 500 copies, 
brouglit out under ti\c rn: 
jjartment, cnuiic.iuiing tlivJ 
Clirlstiauity rests. 

11. — Ahire l^iidaisli,” 500 copies. 

According to tlie account of tlie proprietors, liie ju'ofits of this 
Press amount to Its, 25-8-0 ju‘v mensem. 

llcskles these Presses, now in operation in Agra, the returiis 
shew that five existing in the early part of 1857, were put a stoj) 
to by the di.o.urhaiiecs. From four of them iSknvspapcr.s also 
issued, the jnibllcatioii of which lias not been recommended. 
They were named the Akhbar-ool Kawah,” iMiitt-ool An- 
nar,” Tubdat-ool Akhbar,” and Akhbar-i-IIoosscinee.” A 
newspaper, called the Asad-ool Akhl^ar,’* iilso was publislicd 
at the Press of that name ; but though the printing operations 
had recommenced in 1858, It had not been revived also. It was 
a Mahomedan periodical, and not in a very flourishing coiidil.iuii 
when suddenly brouglit to a close in .1857, as the number of 
subscribers had gradually dwindled down from upwards of 100 
to 50. 

Muttra possessed one press stopped by the mutinies. It 
issued two newspapers, the Muttra Akbbar^’ and the Gan- 
ginahd-Israr” the circulation of which was 190 and 80 coi>ics 
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respectively. The Etawah press printed minor educational books 
for village schools. It was stopped By the mutinies. At Meerut 
7 presses were stopped by the mutinies. Three newspapers 
the " Jam-i- Jamslieed/’ Mutha-i-Khoorsheid/’ and Mungul- 
ool Akhbar” were published by them. The only paper now is 
the Jam-i-Jahan Nooma,” which issues weekly from a Press 
of tlie same name. During the j^isturbances, the proprietors 
made themselves useful to the local Autliorities by printing off 
notifications^ jiroclamations. Previous to the disturbances, Bareli- 
hj boasted of only one Newspajjcr, the Umdut-ool Aklibar.” 
Tlie publication of this print did not cease however when our 
officers left the district ; it was taken under the patronage of the 
rebel Durbar, and became the official Gazette of Khan Dahadooi* 
Jvban’s govcimmcnt, under tlie more imposing designation of the 
‘•Putteh-oof Akhbar.” Tlie Press was confiscated when the 
city fell, into our hands again, and the Kcwspajicr was thereby 
finally ])ut a stop to. 

Al* Budaon also the one native periodical, the Ilubeeb-ool 
Akhbar,” espoused the' rebel cause zealously, and its influence 
for good or evil ceased with the punishment of the Editors 
and the confiscation of the 'Press on the restoration of order. 
The returns lor the rest of the large province of lloliilkund are 
blanlc. At Caiviqwre there is only one press, the combined N iza- 
race and'Mustalee.'’ It issued more books than any in the Ih’o~ 
vinces beforer the disturbances. ' The following list seems too 
small to be trustworthy : — 

1. — Tulioorec,” 1,()()() copies, at 10 annas each. Contains in- 

structions for niooiishees in the art of writing elegantly , and 
also praises of Ibrahim Shah, in whose reign it was original- 
ly coWipilc*!. 

2. — “ Piifa'-«€)l-Moosliruera,” 1,000 copies, at one anna each. 

Questions and answers on the tenets of Mahoinedanism, 
lor the instruction of the faithful. 

3. — Mamoolaf-i-Miizhcria,” 800 cojiles, at one rupee each. An 

account, by Muzherjan, a pupil of Slirccnsh-ood-decn, of 
the forms, &c., practised by bis preceptor, himself, and 
other Mahomedan devotees. 

4. — Chahar Goolzar,” 2,000 copies, at 6 annas each. A Per- 

sian grammatical treatise, drawn up on the plan usually 
adopted in Arabic works of the kind. 

5. — ^^Dustoor-oos-Sabeean,” 2,000 copies, at 2{> annas each. 

A complete I^ictter Writer for Juveniles. 

6. — Jowahir-ool-Turkecb,” 2,000 copies, at 2i annas each. 

A Treatise on the art of composj^g Poetry. 

7 — Nafa-i-Kharidarau,” 1,000 copies, at 2-f> annas each. A 
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collation of the Rules to be observed in buying and sel- 
ling, as prescribed by the Mahomedan faith. 

8. — Oorcloo Alphabet, 400 copies, at 1-i annas eafih. 

9. — Nagree Calendar,” 1,000 copies, at annas each. Issu- 

ed for (jrovernment. 

10. — Insha-i-Khaliia.” A treatise on e])Istolary etiquette. 

11. — Sif\vat'Ool-Musadir.’\. A Persian (Jrammar. 

At Allahnhad the Amcen-ool-Akhbar” was established* 
in July 1858, by a very well-informed Xativc, named Kumr- 
ood-deen, under the patronage of (lovornnicnt. It was thought 
that as a vehicle for conveying true intelligence to the natives, 
it might be beneficial, and the Commissioner of the Division 
engaged to supply the journal Avith public intelligence. 

The list of subscri 2 )tions shews ; — 


Oovernment, 

... ... 

... 100 

Other European 

Subscribers, 

5 

Mussulmans, 

... ... 

• . « 5 

Hindoos, ... 

... • . . 

... 5 

Exchanges, 

... 

(5 


n ^ , 

The current receipts and expenditure average Rs. 121 and 
85 per mensem, I'cspectively. 

At Benarea previius to the outbreak, no less than five’ 
Newspapers and eighteen other Presses were in operation. Of 
the Newspapers, one, the Bal Patrecca,” in Iliudcc, was put 
an end to by the disturbances; the remainder still issue as be- 
fore. No details of their cqndiliou have however hocii supjdied. 
Of the Presses from Avhieh Ncwsiiapers did not issue, only 
twelve are still working- At JMirzapore one native press was stoj)- 
ped by the mutinies d'he Khair Khwah-i-Ilind” News})aj)er 
is iiublished at the ()ri)han Press, under the auspices of the 
Revd. J. Slicrring, American Missionary. 

d'ho only Press at Ghazcrporc was stopped in 1857. Of the 
2 at Jouiipore only one now exists. In the Saugor and Nerliiidda 
territories, the only Presses arc in the .fubbulpore school of 
industry and the Sangor scdiool under European supervision. 
At Ajmvrc tlic ‘‘ Kliair Khwali-i-Khulaik” issue from the 
School Press once a week, under the editorship of three Hindoos, 
but supervised generally by the Head Master, Mr. Fallon. It 
was begun in September 1858. The returns sliow that of the 
381 copies, (199 in Oordoo and 182 in Hindee) which issued. 


Oovernment took, ... ... 200 

Other European Subscribers, ... 28 

Mussulmans, ... ... 25 

Hindoos, , ... ... 120 

Exchanges, ... ... ... 8 
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am! Iho c.\j)c;isea Iv^. 98-10“ 0 


(JIVIL SALAIilES A.NI) ESTAllLISi l.MinN TS 
TEKOIKillOlTT ^NDIA. 


Pi/rirn mot i a rtj Pitpi r.v . 

, In »Iuly ISfj") tlui ujI, oT tiio I>on.ril of Connnist.ionGr& 

(or the atiairs (if India drew the attention of the Court of Dircc- 
tors “ to tiie iiiuiK'.roos di -<*re}):iucie;^ to he found in the ir^alaries 
of (.a)iTes[K)ndinL!: oflieers under t!io dJircrent I^resId(’;neieL^d' The 
Court forwanled his leti(‘r to tlie (huerinnent (d' India witli tlic 
roiuark that these diseronancies are so numerous^ and a])j)arent- 
ly aiunnaluus, as to le^nl to lIuMauiciinfion that the scale of re* 
numeration for the sanno services has not been regulated on ?my 
uniform princijde, and that a general r(u i||on is nej^cssary. The 
Ak)urt ordered a revision (.d‘tho salaries of all civil a])j)i>lntmonts 
throughout India witliout delay, to he conducted on tlie follow-* 
xng pi’inciplcs. Ls/. That wherever the duties are the same 
in nature and extent, the salaries should also he the same; but 
the raising of the lower sahuaes to tiie liighest grade must be 
avoided. An exception to this nde, to a small extent, may be 
allowed at the seat of the Covevnment of India, in consideration 
of the higher importance (T the otiices, and the greater expense 
of living. 271(1. Tiiat where tlie duties vary, the difference of 
salary should eorrespond to the diiTcrenco of duty. IhuL That 
all salaries disproportionate to tlte duties to he ))erformcd, or 
wliich admit of reduction, should be i»i’ospectively reduced. 4th, 
That the greatest rcduetlon consistent with the efficiency of the 
public service should be made in the aggregate expcnditui'c. 
The Act of 18o3 reduced considerably the salaries of the Com- 
inandcr-iii-Chief, and Members of the Council of India, and 
fixed the salaries of Members of the Legislative Council, not 
holding any other office, at Kujxees o(),d()0 per annum. The 
(loveriirnent of India accordingly ap[>ointed Air. II. Kicketts, 
B. C. S., Cominlssionor for the revision of civil salaries and 
establislnncnts throughout India.” Tie submitted his report, 
and on the 3rd dune 1859, the Covernment of India addressed 
a Despatch reviewing that report to Lord Stanley, Secretary of 
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State for Jiulia, signed by Lord ('annlng, General Sir J. Ojit- 
rain^ and Mr. B. Peacock. 

The Government of India considers the principles on which 
Mr. Ivicketts conducted the revision^ as stated in his letter dated 
1st September LS58, generally to be unobjectionable,” They 
except however the measure by which Mr. Iticketts proposes to 
open certain a})})ointment8 to all classes of servants, and award 
the same salary to the incumbents without reference to class, 
whether they be Civilians, or Military Oilicers, East Indians, or 
Natives. Most of the local authorities arc in favour of equality 
of pay where Military and Covenanted Civil officers are employ- 
ed on duties of equal responsibility, but 0 [)poscd to it in the case 
of Uncovonanted officers. In the allotment of salaries propos- 
ed by the Government of India, the recommendations are made 
solely from a consideration of what appear to be suitable for the 
offices as they are now tilled. 

The general results of Mr. liicketts’ revision are these ; — 
There is a saving of Rupees t), 31, 086-9-0 per annum. The 
reduction proposed* in the aggregate pay of the officers of the 
Judicial and Land Revenue (lepartments under the local Go- 
vernments, is 9.9 per cent, per annum. In Bengal the reduc,- 
tion is 12.15 })er cent., iri the North Western Provinces 15.8 
per cent, in ^ladras 3.3 j)er cent., and in Bombay 4.3 per cent. 
The average salary for eacji member of the service would, under ^ 
Ills proposals, he in Bengal Rupees 17,157 per annum, in the 
Nortli Western Provinces Rupees 16,9(55 per annum, in Mad- 
ras Rupees 16,^54 per annum, and in Bombay Rupees 15,590 per 
annum. In reviewing his recommendations the Government 
confines itself to the question of the salaries which, with refer- 
ence to the duties to be performed and the present financial 
position of the Government, may, with propriety, be allotted to 
*the several appointments on their present footing, without touch- 
ing upon the changes of system adverted to by Mr. Ricketts, 
further than to note them as questions for future consideration, 
whenever a fitting opportunity may offer. The General Re- 
sults qf the recommendations of Government as compared with 
those of Mr. Ricketts, and of both as compared with existing 
salaries, are seen in the following statement : — 


s 



STATEMENT showing the general financial results of the recommendations ofth^ Government tn respect to the 
salaries brought under revision in connection with the report of the Commissioner, 
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Madras, I 8,073', 7,800i I 273 8,073| 
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In giving the details of each office in each Presidency or 
district it will be unnecessarjr to mention the Commissioner’s 
recommendations since they are superseded by those of Go- 
vernment, and the reasons assigned for change by the Commis- 
sioner except in so far as they are adopted by Government. 

]. The Sudder Courts and their Registrars , — The salaries 
for Sadder Judges form the basis of the allotments. Tliey 
are calculated with reference to the salaries of members of the 
Legislative Councils, to provide an object of ambition by 
granting higher salaries to the Judges who have charge of tlie 
English or Executive Departments, and to the considerations of 
^stations, clirifete and necessary expenses which regulate the al- 
lowances of Judges sent from England to the colonics. The 
Judges in charge of executive duties should be styled Chief 
Judges.” The Deputy and the Assistant Kegistrar at Madras 
shoulil be treated as officers of the ministerial establishment. 


Existing Scale. 

Sfalf jiroposod by Government. 

Calcutta. 


• 


5 Judges at 50,000 ... 

2,50,000 

1 Chief Judge 

; 50,000 

Registrar 

* 20,400 

4 Judges at^l5, 000 ... 

1 1,80,000 



Registrar 

25,000 

Aoua. 




3 Judges at 45,000 ... 

1,35,000 

1 Chief Judge 

45,000 

Registrar 

24,000 

2 Judges at 40,000 

80,000 



Registrar 

22,000 

Madhas. 




3 Judges at 49,000 ... 

1,47,000 

1 Chief Judge 

45,000 

Registrar 

2(>,250 

2 Judges at 40,000 ... 

80,000 

Deputy 

15,000 

Registrar 

22,000 

Assistant 

8,400 

Deputy ... 

4,800 



Assistant 

3,000 

Bombay. 




3 Judges at 42, OCk) ... 

1,2G,000 

1 Chief Jfidge 

45,000 

Registrar 

24,000 

2 Judges at 40,000 ... 

80,000 



Registrar 

20,000 

Rupees 

7,7C,G50 



JPeduct — 


Rupees 

7,02,400 

Proposed by Govern- 




ment 

7,02,400 



Sieving ... 

74,250 
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r2. Officers of Account.~^The i^aries recommended are 
superior to those suggested for officera in other branches of the 
service. To induce men of' ability to enter the department of 
account, the salary of Accountant General is not reduced so 
much as 10 per cent. Those of the Civil Auditors are reduced 
more. The result, on the aggregate, is a reduction of 10 per 
cent. 


Existing Scale pro- 
scale. 

Govern- 


India ...Accountant General 
First Assistant .s. 
Second Ditto 
Third Ditto 
Sub -Treasurer ... 
Assistant 
Civil Auditor 
Assistant 

Bengal... Accountant 
Agba ... Accountant 
Assistant 
Civil Auditor ... 

j Assistant 

I Punjab . . , Accountant 

I Civil Auditor ’... 

Madras ...Accountant 

First Assistant ... 
Second Ditto 
Third Ditto 
Sub-Treasurer . . , 

Civil Auditor 
Bombay. ...Accountant 
' First Assistant ... 

Second Ditto 
Sub-Treasurer ... 
Civil Auditor ... 

Assistant ... 


Deduct — 

Proposed by Government 


Punjab.. 

Madras., 


42.000 

18.000 

12,000 

0,600 

36.000 
8,400 

30.000 

8.400 

36.000 

36.000 

2.400 

18.000 

7,200 


42.000 

21.000 
10,200 

8,400 

24.000 

26,060 

40.000 

15.000 
10,200 
"30,000 

24.000 
8,400 


40.000 
16,200 
10,800 

8,640 

82.400 
7,560 

26.400 
7,560 

27.000 
27,000 

1*5, ‘sio 

16,200 

12 , 

82, 
12,960 
8,640 

‘ 21 ,(^ 

21,120 

32.400 
12,960 

8,640 

21,600 

21,120 


5,23,200 4,41,710 


... 4,41,710 


Saving 
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3. Officers of Customs, — Mr. Ricketts fixes their salari^ 
with reference to that of a Commissioner of Revenue in Bengal, 
whose responsibilities are greater, and who receives at present 
Rs. 35,000 a year. Government considers that he fixes them 
too low. 


Existing Scale. 

• 

5cale pro- 
posed by 
Govern- 
ment. 

Calcutta. 




1 Collector ... 

3G,000 

1 Collector ... 

30,000 

1 Deputy 

20,400 

1 Deputy ... 

14,400 

1 Assistant 

0,000 

1 Assistant 

6,000 

CXIITTAOONO. 

1 



1 Port -master and Asst. 




Cpllector of Customs 

4,800 

1 Port-master and 




Asst. Collector of 




Customs ... 

4,800 

A cat A. 




1 Commissioner 

30,000 

1 Commissioner 

27,000 

2 Collectors at 7,200 ... 

14,400 

1 Collector .. 

9,600 

2 Ditto at 6,000... 

12,000 

2 Ditto at 7,800 ... 

15,600 

5 Ditto at 4,800 .. 

24,000 

Ditto at 6,000 ... 

19,800 



3 Ditto at 5,400 . . . 

16,200 

Madeas. 


1 ? 


1 Collector 

40,800 

1 1 Collector ... 

18,000 

1 Deputy 

18,000 

jl Deputy ... 

7,200 

1 Bombay. 




Commissioner 

42,000 

1 Commissioner 

32,000 

1 Deputy Collector . , . 

18 000 

1 Deputy Collector.. 

16,000 

1 Ditto 

1%P00 

1 Ditto 

10,800 

1 Ditto 

9,600 

1 Ditto 

9,600 

1 ' Ditto 

6,600 

2 Assistants at 7,200 

14,400 

1. Ditto 

6,000 

4 Ditto at 5,400 

21,600 

1 ' Ditto 

5,400 

4 Ditto at 4,200 

16,800 

4 Ditto at 4,8Qt) ... 

19,200 



1 Ditto 

4,200 



1 Ditto 

3,600 



1 Ditto 

3,000 

Rupees 

2,89,800 

Rupees 

3,36,000 



Deduct — 




Proposed by Govt. ... 

2,89,800 



Saving 

46,200 
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4. Civil Secretaries to Government of Lidia* 


Financial Secretary 

Foreign Secretary 

I loine Secretary ... 

Foreign Under- Secretary 
Financial and Home Under-Se- 
cretary... . 

Rupcesl 


Existing Scale.led by Govern 


Scale propos- 
■ ‘)y Go 
ment. 


50,000 

50,000 

50.000 

15.000 

15,000 


1,80,000 


50,000 

50.000 
50,000 

24.000 

15.000 


Deduct — Existing Scale j 
Increase per annum. Rupee J 


1.89.000 

1.80.000 


1),000 


5. i^ccretarles to Local Governments, — Mr. liickctts fixes 
their salaries too low. The ground of his decision is the 7ie- 
cessary extent of work as tested by the number of letters issued 
and received in each office : 




PKESri>ENCy. 

1 

1. 

No. of Let- 
ters receiv- 
ed in 1855. 

2. 

No. of Let- 
ters sent in 
1855. 

Of 2 
there 
were 

Koal. 

Madras 

mil 

23,225 

8,256 

Bombay 


32,472 

22,246 

Bengal 

14,692 

17,066 


North-West Provinces 

12,757 

15,166 

9,465 


The immense number in Bombay is owing to the vast amount 
of detail brought before the Government, which subordinates 
ought to dispose of. The allowances are made with respect to 
the population and income of the Presidencies. The increasing 
work and the necessity for able men lead the Government of* 
India to the opinion that the salaries should be high. The pay 
of the Junior Secretaries might be divided between two Under- 
secretaries in each Presidency, except Bombay : 
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Existing Scale. 


Scale proposed by 
Government. 

Bengal. 




Senior Secretary 

36,000 

Senior Secretary 

36,000 

Junior Secretary 

30,000 

Junior Secretary 

30,000 

Agra. 



Senior Secretary 

30,000 

Senior Secretary 

32,000 

Assistant Secretary ... 

6,000 

Junior Secretary 

24,000 

Madras. 



Chief Secretary 

50,000 

Senior Secretary 

45,000 

Revenue Secretary . . . 

40,000, 

J unior Secretary 

40,000 

Deputy Secretary 

12,600 

12,000 

Under Secretary 

12,000 

Assistant Secretary ... 

Ditto ... 

12,000 

Bombay, 



Chief Secretary 
Secretary 

40.000 

35.000 

Secretaries 

Rupees 

1.09.000 

3.40.000 

Secretary 

Rupees 

35,000 

3,26,600 

Deduct — 
Existing scale ... 

Increase ... 

3,26,600 

13,400 

i 


Boards of Revenue Agra and Calcutta.— Mr. Ricketts pro- 
poses their abolition, and in their place a sit^le superintendent 
of revenue for each, with an allowance in Calcutta of Rs. 45,000, 
and in Agra of 42,000. The powers of Deputy Collectors, Col- 
lectors and Commissioners should be increased. The question 
is so important that it was to be brought formally under review 
in the Home Department without delay, and pending its deci- 
sion it is not expedient to fill up vacancies. If it is determined 
to continue the existing system the result would be as follows : 


Existing Scale. 


Government Scale. 


Calcutta. 




3 Members 'at"50, 000 

1,50,000 



Agra. 

2 Members at 48,000 

96,000 



Rs, 

2,46,000 


2,02,000 

Saving 

44,000 
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6. Secretaries to Agra and Calcutta Revenue Boards^^Hlia 
allotment to the Senior Secretary of Rs. 28,000, the salary, pro- 
posed by Mr. , Ricketts for a district Judg'e, would induce him 
to remain so long in the office as to give liim great ex|)erience and 
knowledge of detail : 




Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed by 
Government. 

Calcutta 

... Senior Secretary 

30,000 

28,000 


Junior Secretary 

28,000 

15,000 

Agra 

... Secretary 

24,000 

24,000 


Rupees 

82,000 

67,000 

Deduct — 


Proposed by Government 

07,000 



Saving 

15,000 



Commissioners of Revenue and Police in Bengal^ the N. W, Pro- 
vinces and Punjab , — All should be paid Rs. 32,000 alike. Their 
responsibilities are great. A new Commissionership was sanction- 
ed for the Punjab on Ist 'September 1858 : — 

% 


Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed by Commissioner and 
approved of by Government. 

BjCNGAIi— 

8 Commf^sloners at 35,000 

2,80,000 

8 Commissioners at 82,000 ... 

2,56,000 

Nobtii-West Provinces— 

6 Commissioners at 35,000 

2,10,000 

6 Commissioners at 32,000 ... 

1,92,000 

Punjab — ' 

7, Commissioners at 33,000 

2,31,000 

8 Commissioners at 32,000 ... 

2,56,000 

Rupees 

Deduct— 

Proposed by Commissioner 
and approved of by Go- 
vernment 

7,21,000 

7,18,160 

Add— 

Establishment for the pro- 
posed new Commission- 
ership in the Punjab. 

7, 04^000 

14,160 

Saving 

2,840 

Rupees 

7,18,160 





1 1 

9. Board of Revenue and Commisai, oners of Revenue ^ Mad- 
ras : — 


Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed by Govern- 
ment. 

let Member 

48,000 

1st Member 

38,000 

2nd Ditto 

40,900 

2n(l Ditto 

38,000 

3rd Ditto 

36,200 

3rd Ditto 

38,000 

Secretary 

24,000 

Secretary 

24,000 

Sub-Secretary 

18,000 

Sub-Secretary 

12,000 

Rupees 

1,67,100 

Rupees 

1,50,000 

Deduct— 

Scale proposed by 
Government ... 

Saving 

i,r) 0 ,ooo 

] 7,100 

1 

1 

1 


10. Board of Revenue and Commissioners of Revenue^ Bomhay. 
— The Covernment approve Mr. Kicketts’ suggestions to sub- 
stitute a Chief Commissioner with Secretary and 3 Commission- 
ers of Divisions, for the 2 who discharge the duties at present. 
The matter has been referred to the Bombay Government and 
will be considered in the Home Department on receipt of their 
reply. Meanwhile, if the present arrangements be continued:— 


) 

Existing Scale. j Scale proposed by Government. 


2 Revenue Commis 


2 Revenue Commissioners i 


sioners at 42,000 

84,000 

i at 38,000 j 

76.000 

Deduct — 


1 - . . 

Scale proposed by 



Government ... 

76,000 

i ■ ■■ 

Saving 

8,000 

1 

1 
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1 1. District Judges. — Mr. Ricketts’ scale of salaries is gene- 
rally approved of. In Bengal and the North West the full 
reduction should not be carried out at once. A system of 
gradation as in Bombay, personal and not local, is approved of. 


Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed by Government. 

« • 

Bbnoal 26 Judges at 30,000 

7,80,000 

14 Judges at 28,000 

3,92,000 

' 2 Addl. Do. at 30,000 

60,000 

14 Ditto at 25,000 

3,50,000 

3 Ditto at 26,000 

78,000 

3 Addl. Do, at 25,000 

75,000 

N. W P. 19 Judges" at 30,000 

5,70,000 

10 Judges at 28,000 

2,80,000 

1 Addl. Ditto 

24,000 

10 Ditto at 25,000 

2,50,000 

Madras 20 Judges at 28,000 

5,60,000 

10 Judges at 28,000 

2,80,000 

9 Sub. Judges at 16,800 

1,. 5 1, 200 

U) Ditto at 25,000 

2,50,000 

1 2 Assist. Do. at 16,800 

,33,600 

9 Sul). Judges 


i 


at 14,400 

1,29,600 

j 


2 Asst. Do. at 14,400 

28,800 

i Bomb AY 6 Judges at 28,000 

. 1,68,000 

4 Judge.s at 28,000 

1,12,000 

1 Ditto 

27,600 

4 Ditto at 25,000 

1,00,000 

1 Ditto 

24,000 

3' Fir.st Af^st. Judges' 


Z First Assist. Judges 

j , 


at 14,400 

43,200 

i at 1 4,400 

43,200! 

2 Asst. Do. at 9,000 

19,200 

6 Assist. Ditto at 8,400 

50,400 

4 Ditto at 7,800 

31,200 


25,70,000 


23,41,000 

Deduct— 

Proposed by Oovernmen t 

23,41,000 



Saving 

2,29,000 

1 



12. Collectors^ Magistrates arid Folice of Bengal. — the, 
existing system of separate Magistrates and Collectors is to 
stand, Collectorships cannot be regarded as more responsible 
offices than Magistracies. The salaries of the three grades in, 
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the following table wi}l be pei'sonal^ enabling the Lieutenant 
Goternor to secure the services of eflEcient men for all the 
districts. The, Magistrate of the 24-Pergunnah8 — also Superin- 
tendent of the Anpore Jail, and the Collector have larger 
salaries allotted them to meet the expense of living in Calcutta. 
This is the case also with the appointments at Pooree, Balasore 
and Cuttack, in which the duties of Collector, Magistrate and 
Salt Agent are united. When the union of the offices of Ma- 
gistrate and Collector takes place, the salary of the office at 
Cuttack should be reduced to Rs. 25,O0O, and that of .the Ma- 
gistracy of Howrah raised from Rs. 10,800 to Rs. 12,000 per 
annum. There should be, in the case of Joint Magistrates and 
Deputy Collectors and Assistants with special powers, 13 officers 
in each of the 1st and 2nd grades and 17 in the 3rd grade, with 
25 Covenanted Assistants on Rs. 4,800 per annum. 



[ ir. 
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13. Collectors and Magistrates N, H\ l\ and Depuig Com” 
missionersy Punjab, — The personal gradation system should be 
adopted, and the full reduction carried out as vacancies occur. 
Tlic offices of tlic Punjab should be ])laced more on an equality 
wilh the offices of the North West than at present, and the 
salariewS of th(\ Deputy (’oinmissioners raisc^i to 20,000 Jis. per 
annum; 



, Scal(‘ proposed l)^ 

f 

riniK'iit. ! 

1 

NoiiTfr AV 

KST iMlOVJXCKK — 1 

i 


: j 

20 f'ollvs. 

.‘iTul Alagt(‘s. 

1 

: 12 

Dollas. iiinl Alagtc^ 

i - 

1 

1 

Hi 27,000 ... 

7.83,000 

at 23,000 .. 

■ 2,7(),0(t0 

2 DiUo 

at 1-2,000 ... 

2-l,000i 13 

nitto at 20,000 .. 

j 2,(i(i,(i()(>| 

i 


! 0 

Uitt.. lit 17,0(1(1 . 

1 i 

; 1 .02 o{ M )(' 

j Pom AH— 

1 

! 11 l)(‘})ut 

1 

( oniiiu'.s. 

11 

Deputy Dniinai^ 

j 

i 

at 18,000 ... 

1,08,000. 

at 23.000 .. 

2,33,0001 

j 8 Ditto 

.•it i-i.-kki ,. ! 

1 

1, 10,200. 1! 

Diiti) at IS,00<^ ... 

1,0(8, ()0O| 

' 8 Ditto 

lit 12,(10(1 ... 1 

ih;,ooo; ii 

Ditto at 14,000 ... 

70,000 j 


... 

i2,i(;,-2oo- 

( 

Hopei'S ... 

'1 l.oo.oool 

’OrncfT — 

' rro|)()>!0(l 

! 

liy (iovl. • 

S.ix ini' 

1 

11. on, 000 

37,200 


: 1 


14. Joint Magistratrs and Dejndg Collectors N, Jf , and 
First and Second Class ylssisfants, Pfntjub, — Tlie (jovernment 
agrees with JMr. Picketts’* view’s. The rule under whicli, in 
Pcngal and the North West Provinces, an extra Kupecs 100 is 
allowed to Assistants when, after having ])assed tlie liioher 
standard of examination, they have for a year exercised special 
powers, should be introduced into Oude and the Punjab. To 
induce Assistants to (jualify themselves for higher duties, 50 
out of the 100 rupees should be allowed to them "w lieu they have 
been vested with si)eeial powers : — 
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j Existing Scale. 

Scale ])roposftl by Commissioner. 

NoHTii West Provinces - 1 


! 

19 Joint Magistrates and De m 


19 Joint Magistrates and J>e-| 



puiy Collectors 

at 9,H00; 

1,82,400 

pnty Collectors at 1 2 , 000 1 

2,28,000 

11 

IMtto 

at 7,800; 

85.800 

11 Ditto at 8,looj 

92.400 

6 

As'ii.staiits 

at 6 , 00 oj 

JO, 000 

6 Assistants at 

'10,<KHM7 

Ditto 

lit 4,800' 

81,600 

17 Ditto at 4,80()| 

i 

81.0001 



i 


PnxjAjj- ' 


19 

Assistant < ’oinmissinnersi 


.19 Assistant Ctunriiission- ' 

1 



at 9,6001 

■J ,82,400 

ers at 8,400' 

1,59,600 

7 

1 )itto 

at 7,H(J0i 

54,600 

7 Ditto at 7,200 

r>o,4o»'j 

6 

Diliu 

at 6.001/: 

06,000 

19 Ditto at »;,()(j0! 

1 

1,11,000 18 

1 >nio 

at l.SOO^ 

62,400 


1 

7,62,0001 



liupto 

7,21,2011 

lll’Dcyf - 






Pioposecl Soai*‘ 

7, 21, 200 1 





Saving, Kupc*."^ 

10,800 j 






Tlie Consideration of the s^alaries to l>e allottcnl^o (lir oven unf- 
ed Drputf/ CoUecfors and Depniy Mayisfraleti in the N(n'fli fl esl 
Provinces and Kxtra Assisiants in the Punjab : (tnd, to Teksildars 
and Pcshkars of the Xorth IVesl Procinres and the Punjab^ it$ de- 
ferred. 

15. Collectors and Mayistrates^ Madras, — The dirttrietts arc 
too lariije tf> bo rnanaua'Hblo. The revenue is defrauded, and the 
police inellieiently superintended. Ibit as the division of the 
live largo districts of* iNIalahar, Hellary, Cuddapah, Canara and 
Madma would be too expensive, uii addition to the establish- 
incuts Is [)rop()sed 



.Existing ScaU . 

Scale 

pruj.oscd by Comini.''sioricr and up- 
proved ol hy Governiiieiit. 

1 Cullecfcor aixl Magistrate ' 

; i 

*2.4,200! I Collector and Magistrate .. i 

.30,001' 

1 

Dittr. .. ' 

81,000: } 

DiiU) 

28. not' 

1 

Ditto . , 

80.100! I 

Ditto 

24,000 

' 1 

Ditto 

’*.40,000 17 - 

Ditto at 23,000 

3,91,000 

ir> 

lUtto at 28J'OU 

4,20,000; 




1 

Ditto 

*24,000! 

Kupec.'.j 

4,73,00(1 


lJu]'- ■ - 

5,69.300 ■' 




Df.dcct 

' 




Pi\/posc<i Scale ...j 

i,73,OOOj 

„ _ i 




Saving, Knpeesl 

96, 30(0. 




T)i(\se officers arc also Agt rits to tjic Governor, ihc first: io r.'.’n j Cro 
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16. Cotlector of Madras . — The annual salary of Es. 20,000 

instead of 28,000, Is sufficient for the duties. '' 

17. Subordinate 'Officers of the Revenue Department^ Mq^dras. 
— The rates are in accordance with those suggested for the other 
Presidencies : — 


Existing Scale. 

*• 



Scale proposed by Government. 

19 Sub-Collectors at 14,000 

2,66,000 

25 Assistants at 9,000! 2,40,(X)0 
15 Ditto at 7,80011,17,000 

20 Ditto at S,800 

1,76,000 

20 Ditto at 4,200 

81,00t» 

11 Ditto at, (i.OOnj ()(),000 
20 Ditto at 4,800 y(;,00() 

Rupees 

Duduct— 

I’roposed by Govcrnmcnl 
Commissioner's saving ...j 
Saving .. j 

• “ » — - ■ - 

«^,26,00(» 

5,19,000 

7,000 

»n|)oeJ 5, 19,000 


The consideration of the salaries of the Skeristadars and Tes- 
hildars of Madras^ is deferred, 

18. Collectors, and Magistrates, Bombay . — Although the la- 
bours of a Bombay Collectorate, owing to the ryotwarree system, 
are heavy, the responsibility is less than elsewhere. The Bombay 
Collectors have no police duties, are relieved by theEnaih Com- 
mission and Survey Department, and can pass sentence for only 
one year : — 


Existing Scale. 


iScale proposed by Commissioner! 
land approved of by Government, j 


11 Collectors at 28,000 3,08,000 
1 Ditto 23,000 


9 Collectors at 2,3,000 2,07,000 
3 Ditto at 20,000| (JO, 000 


Rupees? 3,31,000 
Deditct- I 2,67,000 


Saving 64,000: 


Rupees 


2,67,000 


19. TheCollcctoj of Bombay and Superintendent of Stationery 
should receive a consolidated salary of Rs. 12,000 instead of 
13,800 as at present. 
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20. The consideration of the salaries of tlid Uncovenanted 
Suhord^ate Hevenue Ojficers, Duftej'dars and Mamlutdars of 
Bombay, ia deferred. As to the covenanted officers ; the j)re- 
sent Sub-Collectors should be first Assistants with the same sa- 
laries as the Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors of thc5 
North West and J3cngai: — 


Existing Scale. 


iSciile propetsed hy Cojntnis'sioricr and 
«p])rovcd of by (iOVcrnrrjei;||^ 

1 Sub- Collector 

1(5,800 

7 

First Assislaiits 

at 9.600 

67,200 

10 First Assistants at 9,000 

96,0(>o' 

7 

Ditto 

at 7,800 

54,600 

2 Ditto at 8,400 

10,800 

12 Jnr. Assistants 

at 6,000 

72,000 

12 Second Assistants at C,60O 

79,2COj 

12 

Ditto 

at 4,800 

.">7,600 

12 Third Ditto at 4,8Cm? 

fi7,600 


• 





— 



Rupees 

2, .01, 400 

1 Uiipces 

2,06,400 





1 Deduct— 

2,r»l,400 





; Saving, llupecs 

15,000 






Moonsiffs* Eatahlishments m Benyal and the North PFest ; 
District Police of JSladras and, Bombay, Consifleration deferred, 
21. Commissioner *and Officers for Thuyfjee and Dacoity in 
Bengal : — 



Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed 

i b.y 

• Governinent. 

( 

Commissioner 

18,000 

18,000 

Assistant General. Superintendent, 


' and Assistant Commissioner .. 

8,400 

’ I 

0,000 

Eupees 

2C,400 

27,600 

Deduct 

20,400 

Existing Scale \ 


Increasej 



. 1,200 


22. General Superintendent for Thuqqee and Dacoitu and his 
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Other civil appointments, and should draw no pay from the Thug- 
gee department : — ^ 


J ■ Scale proiiosed 

j Existing Scalo. j by ; 


1 

1 

1 


1 Government 

lOcAral Superintendent 

1G,S0() 

] 6,800 

^4 Assistants at 8,400 

334‘aM) 

33^600 

3 Ditto at 2,100 , 

7,l!U0 

1 Ditto . ... ... ... 1 

1,200 

] ,200 

1 Ditto ... ... ... .. j 



Uupecs, 

.!>8,80(> 

r;l,000 

Dedl'ct — ' 

1 



iVoposed by ( i«vcriinieut 

yl,G0() 


Saving 

7.200 

i 



The consideration oi' the Sufnn/ L\sf(fOlLsliwrn^s /// JiciKjal, 2J((- 
(Iras and Bombai/^ and the Enam Vomnui^ishrns in Madras and 
Bombay J is del'crrod. 

23, Inspectors General of Brisons . — The C'uurt ordered the 
following scale to be adopted in their despatch Xo. (>4 o]' L'r jH 
lull August: — 



! 

Existing fcJcale. 

.Seale samdioiied b\ 
i Court and pro. 

1 posed by Go vein- 
' uient. 

1 

Bengal 

30,000 

28,000 1 

North-West Provinces 

:bbU00 

22,000 

Punjab 

12,000 

18,000 

Maiiras 

30,000 

22,000 

Bombay 

So.OOO 

21,000 

1 ! 

Ilupees 

Dicnrcx - 

J , 32, 000 

1,11,000 : 

1 

Sanctioned by Court and ])rO'; 


1 

posed by Goveiiimeut ...| 

1,14 000 ; 

1 

Court's saving ...| 

18,000 ' 

. 



I 


] 


24. Eemeynhrancer of Legal Affairs in all the Presidencies,-- In 
a despatch, No. 36 of 3 1st December last, tlie (xovernment recom- 
mended that the office of Administrator ticneral should be unit- 
ed with that of Remembrancer at l\Iadras and Bombay on a 
consolidated allowance of Bs. 1500: — 


Existing Seah\ 

Scale pro])osed by Government. 1 

( 

i 

Ib‘menibranccr of \iv- 

‘iRcinembranciT of Legal Afiairs 

1 

gill Aliairs in Ben- 

1 in Bengal ... ! 

2S,OOOj 

gal ... .. 

30,000 Jlemombrancer of L(‘gal A Hairs 

llenieinhraiicer of Le 

and Government Eleader and 


gal Atiairs and ( Go- 

ex offieio Joint Seerotary to 


vern ment J deader in 

the Central Examination (\>m 


Madras ... 

3,600 inittj^e in the Nortli- West l^ro- 


Adi n i n i s t rat or G eiicral 

j vinees 

12,000 

in Madras 

S/J'OOBeinembraneor of Legal Affairs, 

lleirieinbraneer of lie- 

! (lOViM'nment deader, and Ad-. 

1 

gal Allairs in Boni’ 

j minisirator General in Madras! 


])ay 

C,000‘ Assistant to 1 lie Remembrancer of 

Administrator Gene- 

, Legal Ail'airs and (iovernment 


ral in Bombay ... 

10 . 200 ! ldeadi‘r at Madras 

2; too 

;Rein(‘nil)rancer of l^egal Affairs 


Itupoes 

5S,200j and Admini.strator (leneral in 


. j Bombay ... 

18.000 

1 

! 

j 

1 Rupees 

78,400 

i 

[ Dkduct 

( 

1 

1 Existing Sealw ... 

! IVoposed by Commissioner. 

58,200 

1 

j 

t 

58,000 18,000, pays of 

Administrators General in| 

I 


Madras and Bombay 

70,000 


Increase over existing scale 
' Jnerease over Commisrtion- 

20,200 


1 or\s scale 

1 

1,800 


25. and Opium Departments^ BmgaL — As the Opium 

Agents hold responsible posts and give up promotion, their 
.salaries .Onadd be those of Sessions Judges. 
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h Oy>iiim Agent 

I Ditto . 

1 First Assistant 

1 Ditto 

2 Sub Deputy Opium 

A gems nl 

!• Ditto at 

i Ditto , . at 

I. Ditt,o at 

t Ditto at 

1 Surveyors and Assists, 
to the Sub-Deputy 
Opium Agents at 

I Intenclarit ot tlie Oy>i- 
uni Godowii 
I Opium Examiner ... 

i Salt Agents at 

1 Ditto 

1 Ditto .. 

1 Ditto 

I Ditto 


1 Ditto 

I IMarino Assistant ... 
I Superiutendorit ot’tlio 
SnlkcM-b S<‘dt Golubs 

1 Controller ot (jovorii-* 

iirent Salt* Chow- 
kies 

2 Superi n tendon t a of 

Halt Chow kies 
2 Ditto 

2 Dittfi ! 

2 Ditto 
2 Ditto 

1 Assistant Supeiiulen- 
dont ... 


42.000 0 0 
,‘10,000 0 0 
14 400 0 0 

6,000 0 0 

21,600 0 0 
;18.400 0 0 
3.‘}.600 0 0 
28,800 0 0 

21.000 0 0 


7200 0 0 


. 

4,800 

0 

0 



2,100 

0 

0 

at 30,000 

00,000 

0 

0 

• 

0,333 

5 

4 


0 333 

5 

4 


0,3.‘l3 

5 

4 


• 5,000 

0 

0 

at 3,600 

21,600 

0 

0 


3,000 

0 

0 



1,8 -0 

0 

0 

1 

24,000 

0 

0 

, ! 

. 1 

30 000 

0 

0 

at 8.400 ...j 

I6,8^'0 

0 

0 

at 6,000 ...| 

12,000 

0 

0 

siv 4,800 

0,600 

0 

0 

at 4,200 J 

8,400 

0 

0 

at 3,600 . .1 

7,200 

0 

0 

i 

2,160 

0 

0 


Deduct r- 

Pfoposed by Government ... 


Saving 


Pupeos 


2,5a>200 


3,59,560 

0 

0 

5,1 ^',760 

0 

0 

4,22,493 

5 

4 

96,266 

10 

8 
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j Scale propo^sed by Government. 

1 

1 

il Opium Agent 

.. 32,000 0 0 


jl Bit to 

1 28,000 0 0 


|1 Bir.st Assistant 

I J 4,400 0 0 


I Ditto 

] 2,000 0 0 


2 Sub -Deputy Opium 

j ’ 

1 


Agents at P,f;0P . 

! 10,200 0 0 


4 Ditto ;jt 7.80(1 

31,200 0 0 


8 Ditto ;it r.,(M)0 .. 

48,000 0 0 


1 1 Ditto at tjSOO . 

: 10 200 0 0 


12 Surveyors and Assis- 

1 


' lants to tlie Sub- De- 

1 

1 


puty Opium Agents at 3jG0O 

r.200 0 0 ^ 


1 Iiitendant of the Opi- 

I 


um (xodown 

4,800 0 0 


1 Opium Examiner ... 

2,1.00 0 0 



• — 

2,18,400 0 0 

2 Salt Agents at 2 1, (^00 ... 

48,000 0 0 


1 Ditto . 

13,000 0 0 

i 

1 Ditto .. 

8,333 5 4 

( 

1 .Ditto 

8,000 0 0 

[ ; 

1 Ditto 

! 8,' 01 0 0‘ 

1 

t Assistant Salt Agents at . 

1 14,400 0 0 

' 

3 Ditto at 3,000 .. 

1 9,0* 0 0 0 


1 Marine Assistant ... 

j 1,800 0 0 


1 Superintendent of the 



! SulkeahSalt Oolahs 

8,40) 0 0 


;1 Controller of Govern < 



1 ment Salt Chowkies 

' 21,000 0 0 


2 Superintendents of 


' 1 

1 

Salt Chowkies lU. 8.400 ... 

10,800 0 0 

1 

2 Ditto * (»,00o 

12,(H)0 0 0 


2 Ditto at 4,800 ... 

9,000 0 0 


2 Ditto at 4, 2^(1 ... 

8, 'WO 0 0 


2 Ditto at 3,000 ... 

7 200 0 4) 


1 Assistant Superinten- 



dent ... 

2,160 0 0 


1 


2,04,093 5 4 

1 

Rupees ...j 

4,22,493 5 4 


Those salaiios have all been fixed with the intention of the 
appointments being given in full to natives and East Indians, ift^ 
duly qualified. 

26. Secretary to the Lieutenant Governor ^ Lunjah . — Rupees 
30,000 would not be too much. The salary of the N, W. 
Secretary is Rs. 32,000. 

27 and 28, Judicial and Financial Commissioners, Funjah.^ 
Each should have Rs. 40,000, like a Puisne Judge of the JST. W 
Sudder. 

29. Officers of the Frovince of Oude, — The Chief Commis- 
sioner should have Rs. 50,000, with a sumptuary allowance of 
Rs. 6,000. 
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O O O O O 0,0 oooooooo 
ooooooooooooooo 
0 ^ 0 ^ 0^0 0 ^ 0 ^ 0^00 O^’^^CD CO o 

^ ^ O CO CC c> CD^ CO oT io' of 00 00 
>0<NTH«NCOCHOrf<fH.-i t-^THCOCO 


. o o o o o o o 
. o o o o o o o 

, O^O^O^CD^C» 0^00^ 
Ol CO CD Ci ccT 
CO (N (M 

4-4 4j 4D ^ +3 

ci cS oS a ixt ci a 


; O O Q O 
. O O O O 
00 O 00^0 
tC o CO 


'aofi^.SpfiifipSS 
s t-, e ■ < 


iCDOOCOi-HC^^(MoOrH 



;sgs 

r 'N*' cT (y^' 

I Tf< 00 


o o O Q 

O O O O 

cvf tC czT c4' 

x> lO r-i 


:o o o o 
: o o o o 

O^O^TjJ^O^ 

co' q 6' TiT of 

CO rH i-H rH 


O o o’ O O o o’ 
S 9 o S o o 

CD^ c^l ^ 00^ O^ 
’ o o CO ' Cd' OtT J:>r 

»0 tH CO (N C4 (N 


:OOOOQO 

: o o o o O o 

r}< CN GO 

oT CO tjT co'' 


4;> 4J 4J 43 
C5 «S ce cC ci' 


, p’p'ipp 
i < 


1^^— ^COCDCOCOCDO 


Deduct — | i 

Existing Scale ... ...j 7,12,200j 
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30. Governor GeneraVs Agent and other Officers in Bajpootana. 
— Sir IL Lawrence proposed to join the Central India Agencies 
and to add to them the Neemuchand Ajmere Commissionerships. 
Sir E. Hamilton reported against this. ' The Government con- 
sider it inexpedient, as the extent of country comprises 200,000 
square miles, and the saving wopld be inconsiderable. The 
appointment of Agent in Eajpootana is very onerous, but the 
number of his assistants is unnecessarily large. Any whom it may 
be necessary to employ, more than 4, may be called Temporary 
Assistants : — 


Existing Scale. 


Scale proposed by Government. 


Governor General’s Agent! 60,000 

0 Assistants at 6,000 .. 

51,000 

Political Agent at M ey war 
Assistant to ditto 

30,W)0 

1,200 

Political Agent at Jey- 

poor 

24,000 

Political Agent at Joud- 


poor 

21,000 

Political Agent at Har- 


rowtee 

18,000 

Ruj)ees 

2,08,300 

Deuu(jt— 


Proposed by Govern- 


ment 

1,55,600 

Saving .. 

52,600 


Governor General’s 
Agent ... ...4^,000 

Sumptuary Allow- 
ance 0,000 


1 Assistant 

8 Ditto at 6,000 

Political Agent at Mey- 
war 

Assistant to ditto 

Political Agent at Jey- 
poor ... ... ‘ ... 

Political Agent at Joud- 
j)oor \.. 

Political Agent at Ilar- 
rowtec ... 


48.000 
8,040 

18.000 

24.000 
1,200 

20.000 
20,000 
10,000 


IUi])ecsll,55,600| 


31, Governor GeneraVs Agent and other Officers in' Central 
India , — The salary of the Governor General’s Agent in Central 
India, which has, from time to time, been reduced from Eupees 
1,00,038 to Eupees 40,000 per annum, was raised in 1854, when 
the Gwalior and Bundlecund agencies were added to the Indore 
office, to Eupees 48,000. The duties of the Political Agency 
at Gwalior are light. It should be separated from the Indore 
Agency ; this will be more acceptable to the Native Govern- 
ment. 

V2 
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Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed by Government. 

Governor GeneraPs Agent 

48,000 

Govr. Gcnl’s Agent 36,000 


1 Assirttant ... 9,000 

• 

Sumptuary Allow- 


As Deputy Opium 


ance . . . 6,000 





42,000 

Agent . . . 3,000 


1 Assistant 

0,(i00 


12,000 





1 Ditto 

6,000 

1 Assistant 

7,200 





Political Agent at Gwalior 

30,000 

Political Agent at Gwalior 

24,000 





Ditto at Bhopal 

16,000 

Ditto at Bhopal ... 

18,000 





Ditto at Bewa 

9,600 

Medical Officer at Bliopal 

7’,200 





Medical Officer at Bhopal 

6,000 

Political Assistant at Bun- 






Political Assistant at Bun- 


dlccund and Bewa 

12,000 





dlecund 

0,600 

Ditto at Bhopawar 

7,200 





Ditto at Bhopawar 

9,600 

Ditto at Maunpoor < .. 

7,263 


1 


1 

Ditto at Maunpurc 

2,400 

Rupoos 

1,42,863 




1 

1 

Rui>ees 

1,40,800 

Deduct — 

! 



^ f ’reposed by Govei'iiment 

1 

1,40,800 



Saving 

2,063 

i 

' 


32. The Officers of J^aqpore . — The information received is 
insufficient to allow of a decided opinion being formed in res- 
pect to them. A J udicial Commissioner should be appointed 
in place of the personal assistant and superintendent of police. 
Though Nagi^ore is behind Mysore in resources and popula- 
tion* the salary of the Commissioner of the former should be 
larger on account of its disadvantages : — 


^ Ntigpore 
Mysore 


t Population . . 
) Tjanil Revenue . 

i Population 
Liunl Revenue ... 


2,855,19a 

29,50,512 

3,726,459 

59,76,251 






i m j 


Existing Scale. 


Scale proposed by Government, j 

i 

i 

Commissioner 

00,000 

[commissioner 42,00(3 


Personal Assistant to Do. 

10,800 Sumptuary Allow- 


1 Deputy Commissioner 
1 Ditto 

24.000 

18.000 

ance ... 6,000 

48,000 

28;ooo 

2 Ditto at 14,400,.. 

28,800 

Judicial Commissioner ... 

1 Ditto 

12,000 

1 Dcpv. Commissioner. . . 

23,000 

2 Assistant Commission- 


3 'Ditto at 20,000 

60,000 

ers at 8,400 ... 

1(5,800 

1 Ditto 

14,400 

3 Ditto at 7,200 .. 

21,(500 

i Asst. Commissioner ... 

0,600 

2 Ditto at (5,000 ... 

12,000 

2 Ditto at 7,800 

15,000 

2 Extra Assistant Com- 

2 Ditto at 6,000 

12,000 

missioners at (3,01)0 .. 

12,000 

2 Ditt.) 4,800 

0,000 

3 Ditto at 4,800 . 

14,400 

1 Extra Assistant Com- 

! 1 Ditto 

3,000 

missioner 

0,600 

3 Ditto at 2,400 ... 

7,200 

1 Ditto 

7,800 

* 

1 Ditto 

i 0,000 

Uupees 

1 

i ' 

2,41,200 

1 Ditto 

2 Ditto at 3,000 

5 Ditto at 3,000 

1 4,800 

1 7,200 

15,000 

l 

j 

i 

Kupecs 

2,70,000 

i 

♦ 

1 

Dkdijct — 

' Existing Scale 

2,41,200 

1 _ 

i 

1 

Increase ... 

20,400 


33. The Officers of Mysore , — Sir Mark Cubbon thinks he 
should have a larger salary as Commissioner than lie. 42,000, 
which is the pay ot' a Sudder Judge : — 
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0 1 
-1 


Existing Scale. 


Scale proposed by Government. 

Commissioner... 

48,996 

Commissioner ... 

*48,000 

1 Assistant 

21,600 

1 Assistant 

14,400 

1 Ditto 

10,800 

1 Ditto 

9,600 

1 Ditto 

■8,400 

1 Ditto 

7,800 

1 Ditto 

6,000, 

Judicial Commissioner...! 

32,000 

Judicial Commissioner ... 
4 District Superinten- 
dents at 10,200 ... 

42,000| 

76,800 

3 District Superinten- 
dents at 23,000 

1 Ditto ... . ...| 

60,000 

20,000, 


1 Ditto 12,000 1 Ditto I 12,000 

7 Junior Assts. at 6,000 42,000j 2 Junior Asets, at 9,600| 19,200 

Huzoor Adawlut ... 36,270. 4 Ditto at 7,800 .. 1 .31,200 

4 Ditto at 6,000 ...i 24,000 

Dupeesi3,04,872i 3 Ditto at 4,800 ...j 14,400 

j ! Huzoor Adawlut 36,276 

; j E.u])ees|B, 37,870 

Deduct — ( 

I jExistiiip^ Scale ... ... '3,04,872 

/'' 1 ] ; 

Increase 33,004 


34. The Officers in Sind, — Both Mr. Kicketts and the Go- 
vernment decide against dividing Sind into two Commissioner- 
ships as proposed by General fJacob : — ■ 


including Sumptuary Allowance. 
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Deduct, ... ... 3,50,800 

Proposed by Government , . . . ! 3,4 $ ,000. 

Saving, 3,800 


r 


35 . The Hyderabad Resident and other Officers : 
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malous. The territory should he divided into two Commis- 
sionerships, and the Punjab system carried out : — 
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37. The Resident at Nepaul has a salary of 38,000 Rupees ; it 
should remain, as also the Assistant to the Resideiifs salary. 

38. The Resident at Baroda has Rs. 36,000, his Assistant 
Rs. 9,000. They should remain. 

39. The salary of the Resident at Travancore should be re- 
duced from Rs. 33,600 to Rs. 24,000, the pay of the Mey war 
Agent. 

40. The Agency allowance of Rs. 3,000 granted to the Com- 
missioner of Revenue at Benares as Governor Generars Agent 
and iSuperintendeni of the E.v-Rajah of Coorgy sliould be retrench- 
ed. 

consideration of the case of the Governor General's Agent 

Moorshedalmdy is deferred. « 

• 

41. Officej's in Pegu. — Though the population and land re- 
venue of J^egu are not more than are found in several of the 
lirsfc class districts of Bengal, yet tlie frontier is so turbulent, tlie 
jieople so scattered, and the Commissioner so distant from head 
({uarters, that he should have Rs. 2,000 in excess of a similar 
olliccr in the interior. Mr. Ricketts recommends that the Te- 
iias^erirn Provinces be added to the Pegu Commission, but Sir 
A. Bogie opposes this. The salary of the Magistrate of Rangoon 
should be lixed at that of a third class Dei)uty Cojininissioner. 

question whetlicr the Extra Assistants should, as in tlie 
Punjtil), cunstllute a separate Brandi of the Administration, is 
referred to the Foreign Department: — 
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p?,Gr. 


i Existing Scale. 

L.. . .. 


Scale [>roposed by Government. 

i Commissioner, 

( 30,000 

Cornmissimier, 

3(),0()0 

! 1 Do} )uty Commissionor,. . . 

14,400 

1 Deputy (>\)mmis.sioncr,... 

1 8,000 

'2 Ditto at 12,000, 

' 24,000 

2 Ditto kt 12,000, 

24,000 

1 Ditto, ... 

9, GOO 4 Ditto at 10,800, 

43,200 

2 Ditto at 8,400, 

Superinteaidont of For- 

16,800 

Siiperhitendent of For- 

ests, 

12,00'0 

) 

12,000 

Magistrate ol Ivan goon, 

10,800 

j Magistrat(; of Uangooii, 

!),6(X) 

AssLstant ditto, 

4,81.0 

! Assistant ditto, 

6,000 

]\lagistrate of .I)al]]ousie, 

8,400 

1 Magistrate of Dalbousie, 

10,800 

2 As.si.staiit Commissioners 

|r) Assistant Commissioners 

at 7,8(M), 

15,600: 

at (V>00, 

SO.OOO 

3 Ditto at G, 0(H), .. 

18,000. 

1 Ditto, 

4,800'l Ditto, 

1,8! )o; 

1 Ditto, j 

2,400 

1 Ditto, 

2,10(;! 

7 Extra, ditto at 4,800 ...| 

33,000 

1 Extra ditto, 

7,800 

1 Collector of Customs, ...j 

7,200 

2 Ditto at G,()U0, 

12,000 

il Ditto, ... , . * , . I 

6,(XMJ 

2 Di ito at 4 ,8( H ), ... 

2 Ditto at 3,600, ... 

j 9,000 

1 Ditto, j 

4,800. 

! 7,200 

1 Ditto, 

3,G00 1 Collector of Customs, ... 

' 7.200 

! 


1 Ditto, ... 

1 Ditto, ... 

G.OOO 

4,800 

Jlup('CS, ‘ 

2,31,600 

1 Ditto, 

Rupees, 

Doiluct — 

3^)00 

2,0(),2OO 

1 



Existing Scale, 

2,31, GOO 


1 

Increase, 

24,(;( 0 


42, Officers m the Tenasserim avd JSlartahfin Province.s, — Ex - 
cept in area the torritor’y does not equal a third class district in 
Jlengal. A salary of Ks. 28,000 a year is proper lor the Coin- 
inissioncrship. The Deputy Commissioners arc placed on the same 
footing as those of Pegu : — 
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TENASSERIM AND MARTABAN. 


" 

Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed by Government. 

j 

Commissioner, 

42, (KM) 


Commissioner, 

28,000 

2 De})y. Commrs, at 12,000 

24,000 

1 Dcrmty Commissioner, 

14,400 

1 Ditto, 

9,600 

1 

Ditto 

12,000 

1 Ditto, 

7,200 

2 

Ditto at 10,800... 

21,600 

1 Magistrate, 

9,600 

2 Asst. Commrs. at 9,600 

19,200 

4 Asst. Commrs. at C,000 

24,000 

2 

Ditto at 6,000 ... 

12,000 

Conservator of Forests, 

7,200 

|1 

Ditto 

4,800 

Assistant ditto,... 

3,60011 

Asst. Supt. of Forests,... 

3,600 

Collector of Sea Customs, 

4,800 

il 

Collectoi' of Customs, ... 

6,600 

2 Tseetkays at 3,000 

6,000 

2 Tseetkays at 3,000 

6,000 

1 Ditto, 

2,400 

!i 

Ditto 

2,400 

1 Ditto, 

1 LBOOil 

Ditto 

.1,800 

8 Goung Gyouks at 1,200 

9,600|6 Goung Gyouks and Myo- 


4 Ditto, at 900... 

3,640! 

tbogyees at 1,200 

7,200 

1 Ditto 

900is 

Ditto jit 960 

7,680 

3 Ditto at 720... 

2,1603 

Ditto at 720 

2,160 

4 Ditto at 600... 

2,400,9 

Ditto at 600 

5,400 

2 Ditto at 480... 

96o!6 

Ditto at 480 

2, 8801 

2 Ditto at 300... 

600i 



2 Ditto at 240... 

4801 



1 Myotbogyee, 

720 




4 Ditto at 600 

2,400 




1 Ditto 

480 


‘ 


Rupees, 

1,66,740 


IlllpOC8, 

1,57,720 

Deduct — 





Proposed by Oo- 





veriuncut, 

1,57,720 




Savins, 

1 

9,020 





43. Officers In Arracan. — With one exception all their sala- 
ries should be increased owing to the unhealthiness of the cli- 
mate, the separation from all society and the liigh price of pro- 
visions : — 
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AlfUACAN. 


Commissioner 

Principal Assistant in Akyab 
Second Assistant in ditto „ 

Junior Assistant ill ditto „ 
Principal Assistant in llaniree ... 
Uncovenantcd Assistant in ditto „ 
Principal Assistant in Sandoway.., 

Deduct — 


i'Existing Scale. 

1 

Scale propostid 
by Government 

1 20,400 

*24,000 

■ 12,000 

14,400 

0,600 

10,800 

(J,000 

7,800 


• 

12,000 

12,000 


4,800 

8,400 

8,400 

68,400 

82,200 

Existing Scale, 

68,400 

Increase 

13,8(H» 


. 44. Officers in Chofa Nar/pore , — The area (32,018 square 
miles) is great and the management of the tributary estates res- 
jionsible, though tlib Avork is one^foiirth that of the Agra and 
Allahabad divisions. The salary of the Commissioner should 
be Rs. 28,000, that of a dudge oi* the first class: — 


This ia Salary only, ilousc rent, as given at present, is disallowed. 
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CHOTA NAGPORE. 


Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed by Governmeut. j 

Commissioner, 

30,000 

Commissioner, 

28,000 

1 Deputy ditto, 

18,000 

1 Assistant ditto, 

3.600 

1. Assistant ditto, 

3,G00 

1 Judicial Commr., 

18,000 

2 Principal Assistants 


2 Deputy Commission- 


• at 12,000, 

24,000 

ers, at 14,400, 

28,800 

Senior ditto 


1 Ditto, ... 

12,000 

at 9,000, 

27,000 

2 Ditto, at 10,800, 

21,(500 

1 Junior ditto 

C,000 

1 Assistant Commr., . . 

0,000 

1 Joint Magistrate and 


2 Ditto at 4,800, 

9,(500 

Dejiuty Colicefcor, 

4,S00 

5 Sul) or Extra Assist. 


1 Deputy Collector, ... 

4,800 

ditto, at 3,000, 

18,000 



1 Ditto, 

(500 

I Deputy Magistrate, 

3,(500 

2 Moonsilfs at 1,800, 

3,000 

3 Sub- Assistants, 


0 Ditto at 1,200, 

7,200 

at 3,600, 

10,800 


1 

1 Moonsiir and Native 


Deduct — 

1,57,000 

Assistant, 

2,400 

Existing Scale, 

' 1,47,(500 

2 Moonailfs at 1,800, 

3,(500 



7 Ditto at 1,200, 

8,400 

Increase, ... 

9,400 i 

1 Sub-Assistant, 

COO 


1 

Us. ... 

l,47,0()oj 


i 

i 

i 


Officers ifi Assam . — At present the Coninnssionor takes ali 
the revenue, and his Dcjnity all the civil and criminal duties. 
The province comprises the districts of Gowalpara, Kamroop, 
Durrung, Lnckiinpore, Nowgoug, Seehsagurh, Cossyah Hills. 
Mr. Ricketts thinks it should be under tvvp Commissioners, 
and the late Lieutenant Governor of Bengal approved. The 
<luestion is referred to the Government of Bengal for their consid- 
eration ; the ([uestion of salary is meanwhile allowed to remain 
as it is : — 
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Commissioner, 

Deputy ditto, 

Principal Assts. at 12,000 
Dittt), at 9,000 

Ditto, I 

J uiiior Assistant, ... I 
fSub-Assistaiits, at ,0,4()O| 
Ditto, ... ...' 

Ditto, at 3,00()j 
Prin(M])al Sudden* AinecnJ 
Sudder Anieons, at 1,800} 
Ditto, at 1,2001 
Deputy (Jo IJ ector , . . . j 

Moejusifts, at 1,2(M)| 
Sudder Arneeii and i 
jMeonsifls at 540 ooiv 
stituting a Oum*hayet, 

Add, 

EstaPt. of (Jonimr. 
Ditto of Deputy Ditto,} 

Ilupees, 


24.000 

18.000 

48.000 

27.000 ‘ 
0 , 000 '! 
o,oooji 

21.000 I 
4,200 1 J 
9,000 1 2 
;4,o()o 
5,400 
2,100 
1,.S00| 

10,800 



I Commissioners, at 20,000 
Principal Assistant, 

; Ditto, at 12,000 
Ditto, at 9,000j 
Ditto, 

Junior Assistant, 

Sul)- Assistant, ... 

Ditto, 

Ditto, at 4,800 
Ditto, at ;3,000 
Principal Sudthn* Ameeii, 
Sudder A 111 etiii, ... 

Ditto, at 1,800 
Ditto, 

Deputy (A)llectoi’, 
Moonsiils at 1,440 

Ditto, at 1,200 
Smlder Amoen and 2 
Moonsiils at 540 con- 
stituting a i*unchayet, 

Add, 

Estabt. for first Cotnmr. 
Ditto for second ditto, 


40.000 

14.400 

30.000 
27,01)0 

0,000 

o,ooo| 

7,800 

0,000 

9.000 

12,000 

3.000 

2.400 

5.400 
1,200 
IjSOOj 

5,70o| 

0 , 000 , 


Deduct— 

Existing Scab*, | 2,2(),44l| 
' Increase,! 490 



Political Aifcnt at Manncvporc , — The question of rctaiiiinn^ 
this officer has been referreti to th6 Foreij^n Department. Jis. 
9,600 would bo a suitable salary for the appointment. 

45. Super intcn(]^t of Cachar and his Assistant, — The salaries 
j)roposed by Mr. Jlicketts — Ks. 19,200 — arc suitable. 

46. Superinteialent of Darje<diny and las Assistant, — The salary 
t)f Rs. 9,000 for Sujmrintendent is suitable. (Government secs 
no occasion I’or the a[)p()intment of an Assistant. 

Afjent and Assistant in Hill Tracts of Ortssa, — Pending a re- 
port from (lovernmcnt of Bengal, the consideration of their 
salaries is postponed. 

47. Officers in the Sontluil Pergunnahs. — The late Lieute- 
nant Governor, who fixed their salaries originally, agrees with 
Mr. Ricketts that they should be increased. The salary of 
the Deputy (^'omaiissioiicr Government considers unnecessarily 
high:— 
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Existing 

Scale. 

Scale propos- 
ed by Govern- 
ment. 

Deputy Commissioner, 

Assistant ditto, ... 

Ditto ditto, ... 

Ditto ditto, ... 

Ditto ditto, ... 

Sub-Assistant Commissioner, 

Ditto ditto, ... 

Ditto ditto, ... 

Ditto ditto, ... 

.14,400 

7.200 

0,000 

4.800 
4,S0O 

2.400 

2.400 

1.800 
1,800 

15,000 
0,000 
7..SOO 
6,000 
6,000 1 

4.800 i 
8,000 ' 

1.800 ' 
1,800 1 

Deduct — 

Existing Seale, 

4.'j,()<)0 

55,800 

1 

45,600 

Increase, 

1 

10,200 


48. Unvovei} anted Assufant to Syperintcndcnt of Tributary 
Mehahin Cuttack — The salary is E.s. 4,800. As there is no pros- 
pect o£ promotion and there should be no change, an increase 
of Ks. 100 a month after 10 years’ service, should be given. 

49. Officers in Kumaon : — 


• 

- ^ 

Existing 

Scale. 

Scale propos- 
ed by Go- 
vernment. 

Commissioner,.. 

Assistant in ehargo of Kumaon, 

Ditto ditto Ghurwal, ... 

Junior Assi taut, 

Deputy Collector, 

Sudder Amcen Kumaon, inclusive of 
Establishment, ... ... ...j 

Ditto Ghurwal .ditto, ... 

Deputy Magistrate in the Babur, 

24,000 

8,400 

8,4A 

4,800 

4,200 

1,680 

1,680 

3,000 

20,000 

9,600 

8,400 

4,800 

4,200 

1,680 

i,680 

3,000 

Deduct — 

Proposed by Government, 

56,160 

53,360 1 

! 

53,360 

Saving, 

2,800 1 

1 
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oO. Officers in Ajmer e and Mainoara , — Government ap- 
proves of Mr. liicketts’ proposal to place these districts under 
the Governor General’s Agent in liajpootana, as Commissioner 
in subordination to the Lieutenant Governor, and to vest the 
Deputy Commissioner with enlarged powers : — ‘ 


1 


Existing Soale. 


j Scale proposeit !)y t;()nniii.ssiom’v. 

i 

'Commissioner, 

31,587 

! 

Deputy Conunissioiuu*, ... 

1 

14,400 

Assistant, 

7,200 Ditto, 

9,000 

Ditto, 

(i.OOO'Native Assistant, . , 

1.800 

iSudder Ameen, 

.•!,000' Ditto, 

;$,GOO 

Ditto. 

2.400: Ditto, 

1 

2,100 

l)ej)uiy Colloetor, 

4,200|l’undit, 

1 

1,200 

Pimdit, 

9 in! 



Add, 

‘ 80,000 



Projujsed Seale, ...j 

i 

51,027 

-15,000 

t 

Pay of OJlicer in com 
maud of tlio Mair Corps, 

9,000 

Saviifg, .. i 

9,027; 


15,600 


ol. Officers in IJehra. Doan . — As the ordinary duties are light 
and the climate attractive, the present salary of the Superin- 
Icndent, Rs. 12,000, should be reduced to Rs. 9,600, and that of 
the Assistant, Rs. 6,000 to Rs. 4,800, a saving of Rs. 3,600 
per annum. 

52. Officers in Bhutteann , — The area (3,209 square miles), 
population (1,12,974) and revenue (Rs. 1,70,876) are small. But 
until all settlement proceedings have been closed and the Cus- 
toms Department has been transferred to the Commissioner of 
Customs, the establishment should be left on its present foot- 
ing 
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BHUTTEANA. 


Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed by Government. 

Superintendent, 

18,000 

Superintendent, 

14,400 

1st Assistant,. 

5,400 

Collector of Customs, 

7,200 

2ncl Ditto, 

4,200 

Assistant, 

6,000 

3rd Ditto, 

4,200 

Ditto, 

4,800 

Deputy Collector,... 

5,400 

Rs. 

32,400 

Sudder Ameen, 

2,400 



' Deduct — 

39,600 



Proposed by Go- 




vernment, 

32,400 



Saving, 

7,200 




53. Officers in Jawnd Neemuch. — Though small, the revenue 
(Ks. 4,40,019) is lar^e. The responsibilities of the Superin- 
tendent are greater than those of a 3rd class Punjab Deputy 
Commissioner, v^hose salary is fixed at Ks. 14,400: — 
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JAWUD NEEMUCH. 



41 

Scale propos- 


Existing 

ed by Go- 


Scale. 

vernmcnt. 

Superintendent, ... ...! 

12,000 

14,400 

! 

Assistant, ... ... ...i 


C 

c 

o 

Ditto, 

4,200 

J — 

4,800 

Temporary Assistant, ... 

1,800 

3,000 

jpeshkar, ... ... ...j 

9601 

1,200 

1 ! 

!l Tehsceldar,... ...j 

2,400 

2,400 

2 Ditto, at 1,800 ... 

3,600 

3,600 

i 

24,960 

35,400 

Deduct, — ... ...j 

1 


Existing Scale, 



24,960 

Increase^ ... 


10,440 


54. Oncers in Nimar , — The Political Assistant’s position is 
on a par with that of a 3rd class district in the Saugor and Ner- 
budda territories. Government allows all the salaries to remain 
as at present, viz. : — 


Political Assistant, ... ... * ... 

Deputy Collector and Joint Magistrate, ... 
Deputy Collector, 

... 12,000 
... 3,000 

... 3,600 


18,600 


55. Officers in Sattcma , — Government would leave the pay 
of the Collector as it is. Whether the province should have any 
special rules for its Government as Mr. Ricketts suggests, will 
be considered in j;he Home Department. At present^ unlike 
Pegu, the Punjab, &c., it is destitute of a Code : — 
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SATTAKA; 

/ 

( 

I 

i Existing 

Scale proposed by 


' >Scalc. 

j 

Coinniissioner. 

! 

jCollector and Magistrate, 

28,000 

.30,000 

Judicial Assistant,... 

14,400 

14,400 

1st Assistant, 

7,200 

i 

' 1 

y,00() 

'2nd ditto, ... 

4,800 i 

; j 

7,800 

L^rd ditto, ... 

1 

4,800 ! 

0,000 


1 59,200 i 

07,800 


j 

' 59,200 


Increa-e, ... 

8. GOO 


5f}. SuperintendeiLt of Mahobleahtvdr . — His salary is Ivs. 11,284 
and calls for no remark. 

Pending the receipt of replies from Hoinbay the questions rais- 
ed by Mr. Ricketts as to the following are allowed to stand 
over : — 

'The Officer,^ of thr Proriocr of Katf to wur, 

PoUtii'dl /hjnit in Kntch and his Assisfanis. 

A(pmt to thr Governor in Guzeral. 

Aj/ent to thr Governor at Snraf. 

Political At] nit in Maher. Kanta, 

Political Apent in Hrivnjvanta, 

Agent for ISirdars in thr Deccan. 

Political Agent Southern Mahrntta Country^ Beg non. 

The question of the salary to be allotted to the Government 
Agent at Chepauk and Paymaster of Carnatic Stipends^ was sub- 
mitted for the orders of the Secretary of State for India on 14th 
May 1850. 

Agent to the Governor of Fort St. George and Ills Assis- 
tants in Ganjam. — The Agent’s appo^tment is one of the most 
responsible under the IMadras Government, in every respect 
more so than that of an ordinary Magistrate and Collector. The 
same is true of the Principal Assistant in a proportionate degree. 
The Military Assistant has charge of the t’alooks of Goomsur 
and Soradah, the hoorda of Aska, and the hill tracts of Goomsur, 
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throiiiyliout wliuili he has the superintendcnec of the l^olice, and 
exercises full Criminal powers. He lias also the command of 
the Ganjam Selmndy corps, consisting of 250 privates : — 


1 : 

^ 1 

1 

j 

! 

jExisting Scale. 

j 

Scale propo.scdj 
by the Coin*| 
niissioiier aiidj 
; a p]) roved of| 

i by Govern- 
ment. 

Agent, wlio is also Collector and iMa-| 
gistrate, ... ... ... ...! 

1st (Principal) Assistant, 
j2nd (Senior) Assistant, 

, 1 

ii t,200 
14,000 
S,S00 

il0,0()() ' 

0,000 
7,800 

j Deduct •“ 

i Proposed bv (/oniniissioner 

1 and a}>})rovcd of by Go- / 

; vcrnrinnit, j j 

i j 

1 

1 57,000 

S 47,100 

i 

u 

47,400 

1 

j Saving, 1 

9,000 

, 


Agent la the Governor of Fort St, George and hifi Assistants at 
Vizagagatam , — The Agent’s responsibilities arc not C(|ual to 
tliose of tlie Ganjam Agcmt : — 


'Existin<xScali 


Agents ... 

Principal A 
Second Assistant, 

Third Assistant, 

Deduct — 

Proposed by Commissioner') 
and approved of by Govern- >■ 
merit, ) 


iScalc pro]>osed 
by t^oniinis* 
sioiicr and np- 
})rovod of* hy 



Gov(‘rnrnent. 

j 30,000 

28,000 

14,000 

9,600 

S,800 

7,800 



4,800 

52,800 

50,200 

50,200 


2,600 



Saving, ... 
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Orders have been issued to bring the district under the Ke- 
gulations. The question of the salaries of the Age?it to the 
Governor of Fort St. George find his Assistants in Kurnool^ has 
been disposed of under the head Collectors of Madras/' 

67. Town Magistracies of Calcutta^ Madras and Bomhag , — 
The Court of Directors sanctioned a 4th Magistrate at Madras 
on a salary of Rs. 800 a month because the area of jurisdiction 
and population is larger than in the other two : — 


j 

Existing 

St ale proi)()sed 


Scale. 

by 

Government. 

Calcutta, Senior Magistrate, 

24,000 

20,000 

Junior ditto, ... 

9, GOO 

12,000 

Madras, Senior Magistrate, 

14,400 

18,000 

Second ditto, ... 

12,000 

12,000 

Third ditto, 

9,000 

9,600 

Fourth ditto, 


! 9,600 

Bombay, Senior ditto, 

30,000 

18,000 

Second ditto, ... 

15,600 

12,000 

Third ditto. 

12,000 

9,600 

Deduct — 

1,27,200 

1,20,800 

Proposed by Government, 

1,20,800 


Saving, 

6,400 



Commissioners and other Officers of Police for the tovms of CaU 
cutta^ Madras and Bombay . — The salaries are allowed by Go- 
•vernment to remain as they are. Mr. Ricketts’ scale is also 
jriven : — 
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OOMHIISSIONERS &c. OF POLICE. 


1 

! 

1 Existing 
[ Seale. 

Scale proposed 

Commissioner. 

Calcutta, Commissioner, ... 

30,000 

24,000 

Deputy ditto, ... 

7,200 

0,600 

Superintendent, 

4,800 

4,800 

Ditto, 

3,600 

3,600 

Ditto, ... 

3,600 

3,600 

Madras, Commissioner, ...! 

18,000 

20,000 

1 

Deputy ditto, ... .,| 

0,000 j 

1 

6,000 

Ditto, 

(5,000 

0,000 

Bombay, Commissioner, 

14,400 

18,000 

Deputy ditto, ... 

6,000 i 

7,800 

• [' 

Deduct— 

00,600 i 

I 

1,03,40^ 

! : 

Existing Scale, | 
Increase, ... 

90,600 

3,800 


t58. Small Cause Courts in Calcutta^ Madinas and Bombay,^ 
The First *Fudge in Calcutta should have an increase of Rs* 
2,000, owing to the state of society there. The additional ex- 
pense will be covered by the fees. The salaries fixed for the 
2nd and 3rd Bombay Judges arc those fixed by the Court of 
Directors ; — 
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i 

i 

Existing Scale i Seale proposed by Government. 


Calcutta. ( 



( 

1st Judge, ... ...jl8,000 V 

1st Judge, . . 

20,000 

2Dd Ditto, ... ... 1 

2,000 

2nd Ditto, ... 

12,000 ; 

,‘lrd Ditto, ... ...| 

L2,000 1 

5rd Ditto, ... 

12,000 

Chief Clerk, ...j 

9,000 

Chief Clerk, 

7,800 

Assistant ditto, . j 

3, GOO i 

Assistant Ditto, 

3,600 

1st J udge ’• Clerk, . . . j 

••(,000 j 

1st, 2nd and 3rd J 

1 

2nd and 3rd Ditto ) 1 


Judge’s Clerks,/ 

.5,400 

ditto, at 2,400 \ < 


at 1,800,) 


1st Interpreter, ...' 

1 ,S00 

Three Interprek-rs, j 


2ud ditto, ... 

1,200 

at 1,200, ) 


Establishments of) ' 


Est.'ibli. -aliment of 1 


Writers, Hail ids, > ' 

37,875 

WritiTS, llailiirs, [ 

37,8 < 5 

Servants, &e., j 


Servants, &e., ... ) 



- . _ 1 on oT ". 


1,02,275 

Madras. 


Ist Judge, 

118.000 

Ist Judge, ... 

18,000 

2iid Ditto, , 

|12,0U0 

2nd Ditto, ... 

12,000 

3ul Ditto, ... . . 

112,000 

3r(l Ditto, .. ...' 

12,000 

Chief Clerk, . . 

i 7,2U0 

Chief Clerk, ' 

7,80(1 

A.ssistant Clerk and \ 


As.si.stant Clerk and | 


Cashier, .. ) 


Cashier,’' 1 

2,400 

1 st, 2tjd and 3rd \ 

„ , i 

1st, 2nd and Jrd j 


Judge’s do., at 810, j 

2,520 ( 

Judge’s Clerks, • 

2,520 

1st Interpreter, 

2,100 1 

at 840, ) 


2ud Ditto, 

840 ; 

jlst Interpreter, 

2, 100 

jE.sta}»iishment of] 

1 

2nd Ditto, ... 

840 

Writers, H.iilifl's, 1 

17,(534 I 

Establishment of 1 


! Servants, Ae , ... ) 

I 

Writers, Hulilfs, | 

17,6.‘M 


74,(59 41 

Servants, iSlc., ) 1 


l.st Judge, . 

1 8,000 ! 

1 

i 75,294 

2nd Ditto, ... 

I2,0(»0 j 

Horn bay. 1 


3rd Ditto, ... 

9,000 i 

Ist Judge, 

18,000 

(’bief Clerk, 

(5,000 1 

2nd Ditto,- ... 

‘ 6,000 

Assistant Ditto, 

1,800 ! 

.‘Jrd Ditto, ... 

6,000 

1st, 2iul and 3rd ) 


Chief Clerk, 

4,800 

Judgfj’s Clerk.s, ' 

3,600 , 

Ist, 2ud and bid 1 


at 1,200 ) 

1 

Judge’s Clerks, [ 

: 1,440 

Three Interpreters, ) 


at 480, ] 


at 1,200 \ 

O, 

1st Interpreter, 

j 1,200 

Estahli.shmeiit. of j 


2nd Ditto, .... 

: 720 

Writor.s, DaililTa, / 

20, ,592 

3rd Ditto, .. 

1 600 

Servants, &o., ) 


Establisluuent of 



71.9.52 

Writers, Bailiffs, j 

20,952 ^ 


— i 

Servants, &.C., ) 


'Dcducl 

2,.51,92l| 


159,712 

Existing Scale, ... 

2,38,2811 


Ks. 2,38,28lj 

Incrense, 

■ 13,640 

' ! 


* The Assist, mi Clerk in Madras.] 
'draws in addition a personal allo'wancei 
of Ks. 1,800 [)er annum. j 

j t In addition to this Huni Jl.--. per' 

Imeiisem arc drawn for house rent. I 
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59. Superintendents of the Botanical Gardens in Calcutta ani 
the N. Provinces, — Mr. Ricketts thinks both should be 

bound to prepare elementary treatises on agricultural subjects 
for the good of the native^ being relieved of the charge oT all 
the tea gardens which should be made over to private per* 
eons 


Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed by Oovernmont, 

♦ Superintendent at Calcut- 
ta^ 

Superintendent N. W. P. 
and the Punjab, 

18,000 

12,000 

Superintendent at Calcutta, 
Superintendent N. W. P. 
and the Punjab, 

16,200* 

12,000 

. ‘ Rupees, 

28,201 

Rupees, 

30,000 

Deduct — 




Pi’oposed by Commissioner 
and Government, 

28,200 



Saving, 

1,80C 




60. The Madras Conservator of Forests and^ his Assistants, ’ 
—The Conservator should not be remunerated on a higher scale 
than the corresponding officers in Bombay and the N. W. Pro* 
vinces : — 


• And a liouso. 
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MADKAS CONSERVATOR OF FORESTS. 


t 

• 

Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed 
by Commis- 
sioner and 
approved of 
by Govern- 
ment. 

Conservator, 

14,400 

12,000 

Assistant, 

4,800 

4,800 

2 Ditto at 3,600, ... 

7,200 

7,200 

3 Ditto at 2,400,... 

7,200 

7,200 

Rupees, ... 

33,000 

31,200 

Deduct, — 

Proposed Scale, 

31,200 

i 

’ Saving, 

2,400 



61. The Bombay Conservator of Forests arid Superintendent 
jf the Botanical Gardens, — The Government of Bombay ap- 
prove of^Mr. Ricketts’ recommendations. The Conservator 
should be relieved of the charge of the enormous timber depot 
at Bombay. His duties arc scattered over the country from 
Kurrachee to Dharwar : — 
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Bombay conservatoe op forests. 


Existing Scale. 

Scale proposed by Commissioner. 

Conservator 

26,006 

Conservator 

12,000 

Assistant ditto in charge 


Timber Depot Agent, 


of the Timber Depot 


... ... 6,600 


Bombay, , . . 2,400 


Conveyance Allowance, 


House and Office Bent, 


600 


720 



7,200 

Conveyance charges, say, 


Assistant Conservator 


^ 370 


* and Timber Agent in 



3,490 

Guzerat, 

4,800 

First Assistant Conserva- 


Assistant Conservator 


tor and Timber Agent 


and Timber Agent in 


in Guzerat, 

5,940 

Malabar and Canara, 

8,000 

Second Assistant Conser- 


Assistant Conservator 


vator in Guzerat, 

720 

in Belgaum, 

1,800 

Assistant Conservator and 


• 


Timber Agent in Mala- 


Bupecs, ... 

29,400 

bar and Canara, 3,600 




Office Kent, ... 360 




— 

I 3,960 



Assistant Conservator in 

* ^ \ 

• 



Belgaum, 

1,800 




41,576 



Deduct — 




Proposed by Commis- 




sionei and approved of 

. 



by Government, 

29,400 



Saving, 

12,176 

- 



y 2 
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62. Officers of the Geological Survey ; — 


Jxisting Scale approved of by Com- 
missioner, 

Scale proposed by Government. 

uperintendent, 

13,200 

Superintendent, 

13,200 

Assistant, 

6,000 

1 Assistant, 

6,600 

Po., at 4,800 .. 

9,600 

2 Do., at 6,400 ... 

10,800 

Do, 

'4,200 

1 1)0 

4,809 

Do., at 3,600 ... 

7,200 

1 1)3. 

4,200 

Eupeeg 

40,200 

1 Do., 

3,600 



Deduct — 

Existing scale ap- 
proved of by Com- 
missioner, 

43.200 

40.200 



Increase, 

3,000 


63. Secretaries to the Board of Examiners at Calcutta and Ma^ 
dras, — Mr. Kicketts recommends that, the offices of Secretary 
to the Board of Examiners, of Examiner of candidates for the 
situation of Law Officers, and Persian Translator to the Go- 
vernment at Calcutta, ba permanently joined, and a salary of 
Rupees 850 per mensem assigned to the united offices ; and that 
the officer holding the appointments should have a seat at the 
Roard of Examiners without any further pay ; the saving being 
Rupees 550 per mensem. The late Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal opposed this. As the Governior General permitted the 
present incumbent, Captain W. N. Lees, to draw a consolidate# 
aalary of 1,750 Rs. tjhe question need not be entertahied till 
^here is a vacancy. 

64;. The Stipendiary Member of the Board of Examiners^ CaU 
iutta^ receives 200 rupees a month. The salary should remain 
unaltered. ^ 

65. The Bengali and Ooriah Translators to the Government 
jof Bengal Their salaries amount to Rs. 8,160. Mn Ricketts 
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proposes that they should be increased to 10,080 lut the Go- 
vernment see no reaeon for it 

66. Translators to the Government of Madras, — Their salaries 
should remain as they are. The appointments are as follows : — 
1. Persian and Hindoostanee Translators, salary lis. 300 per 
mensem, held by Di*. Balfour, who is also Governor’s Agent at 
Chepauk, and Pay-Master of the Carnatic stipends. 2. Cana- 
rese Translator, salary Rupees 250 per mensem, held by the 
2nd Assistant to the Accountant General. 3, Telugoo Translator, 
salary Rupees 300 per mensem, held by the Officiating Secretary 
to the Board of Revenue. 4. Tamil Translator, salary Rupees 
500 per mensem, held by the Deputy Register of the Sudder 
Court. 5. Malayalum Translator, salary Rupees 250 per mensem, 
held by the Director of Public Instruction. 

67. Oriental Translator to the Government of £omhay, — The 
present salary of Rs. 750 should stand. 

68. ’ School of Industrial Art^ Madras, — The office of Profes- 
sor of Fine Arts was established by the Court of Directors on 
Rs. 4,560 per annum. It must stand. 

69. Astronomer,, Madras, — The present salary of Rs. 672- 13-1 
per month, should stand. 

70. Instructor of Photography in the Elphinstone College, Bom-, 

bay. — The salary, fixed experimentally at Rs. 150 per month, 
should stand. • 

71. Superintendent of Stamps and Stationery and Lithographic 

Press and his Assistant, Calcutta, — Owing to the great facilities 
offered for peculation the salary should be fixed at not lower than 
Rs. 14,400 per annum : — ^ 


, 

Existing 

Scale. 

Scale proposed 
by Government. 

Superintendent, ... ... «. 

18,000 

14,400 

Assistant to ditto, 

6,000 

6,000 

Deduct — 

24,000 

20,400 

Proposed by Government, 

20,400 

'-jh 

Saving, 

3,600 
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72. Supcriutnulent of Mysore Princes. — The salary should be 
reduced to Rs. 800 a month, by which a saving of Rs. 2,400 per 
annum will be effected. 

73. (ifficers of the Calcutta, Madras and Bombay Mints . — The 
responsibilities of the Mint Masters are great. The work at Cal- 
cutta is much heavier than in the others, and at Bombay than in 
Madras. The proposal to increase the salaries of the subordi- 
nate officers is to be considered hereafter;— 



Existing 

Scale. 

Scale pro|)()s- 
ed by Co- 
vcnimont. 

1 Mint Master 

Calcutta, < Assay Master 

( Deputy Assay Master 

3(),000 

2<),400 

9,000 

.36, 000 
27,()0() 
9,000 

C Mint Master 

Madras, < Assay Master ... ... 

( Assistant Assay Master 

21,000 

18,000 

4,200 

20,000 
16,000 
4,200 ; 

( Mint Master 

Bombay, < Assay Master 

( Deputy Assay Master 

24.000 

18.000 
9,000 

25.000 

20.000 
9,000 

Deduct — 

iVoposed by Ooverniiicnt, 

1,68,{;00 

1,66,200 

1,66,200 

Saving, • ... 

2,400 



74. Officers of the Educbtmi Department at all the Presiden- 
cies. — There is no occasion to limit the selection of officers in 
this department to the Civil or Military services. A salary of 
Rs. 24,000 is sufficient to secure a property qualified person for 
the office of Director in Bengal, and lower salaries for the 
more limited duties of Bombay and Madras. The present sala- 
ries of Inspectors are ’fixed at unduly high rates. None should 
receive a higher allowance than Rs. 900 a month. Consolidated 
salaries ought in all cases to w granted:— 




Bengal: 

Director, 

L Inspector, 

1 Ditto, , 

I Ditto, 

1 Ditto, ... 

1 Ditto, ... ...i 

1 Deputy Inspector, (styl-J 
ed Assistant ditto, V 
17 Ditto Inspectors at 1,800 


10 Ditto, 

2 Ditto, 

4 Ditto, 

8 Ditto, 

Agra. 

Director, 

2 Inspectors..^. 

1 Ditto, 

Punjab, 

Director. 

1 Inspector, ... 

1 Ditto, 

Madras. 

Director, 

4 Inspectors,... 

1 Dopy. Insi)tr., 

4 Ditto, 

5 Ditto. 

4 Ditto, 

6 Ditto, 

8 Ditto, 

15 Ditto ...• 
37 Ditto, 


at 1,200 i 
at 900 
at 480 
at 300 1 


at 9,000 


Director, 

1 Inspector, 
3 Ditto, 

1 Ditto, 


17 Deputy 
tors, 
19 Ditto. 

2 Ditto, 
12 Ditto, 


... 24^000 
... 10,800 
at 9, GOO 28,800 
... 8,400 


Inspec-I 
at 1,800! 30,000 
at 1,200 22.800 
at 900 1,800 
at 000 7,200 


atl2,C()6 ^ 

f t 1,800 
t 1,440 
at 1,200* 
at 900 
at 540 
at 420 
at 300 : 


Director, 

2 Inspectors, 
1 Ditto, 


Director, 
llinspector, 
lT)itto, ... 


Director, 

1 Inspector, 

2 Ditto, 

1 Ditto, 

4 Deputy 

tors, .. 
8 Ditto, 

13 Ditto, 

8 Ditto, 


... 20,000 
at 9,000 19,200 
... 7,200 


20,000 
“ 10,8(0 
at 9,000 

8,400 
In spec- ^ _ 
at 2,40“ 
at 1,800 l^'dOO 
at 1,200 
at 600 4,800 


I Bombay. I 

'Director, 

3 Inspectors, at 12,'^ 00) 
eacli, including > 
Sind, ) 

1 Ditto, 

1 Depy. Inspir., 


1,02.800 


5 Ditto, 
1 Ditto, 
3 Ditto, 
1 Ditto, 


at 1,800 


Director, 

1 Inspector 

2 Ditto at 9,000 each 

including Sind, ... 
1 Ditto, 

I Deputy Inspector, 


3 Ditto, 
3 Ditto. 
5 Ditto, 


... at 1,800 6.^' 
... at 1,200 
... at 900 


) 4.46,820 

Deduct-— 

Proposed by Commissioner) | 

and approve<l of by Govern- > 3,86,900 1 
moiit, ) 


3,85,900 


Saving, 
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e present salaries of the officers attarhed to the Presidency 
Colleges are unnecessarily high. As to the Principals : — 



Existing Scale 
approved o& by 
Commissioner. 

Scale propos- 
ed by Govern- 
ment. 

Calcutta, 

15,600 

12,000 

Madras, 

12,000 

10,800 

Bombay, .«• 

12,000 

10,800 

Deduct — 

Proposed by Government, ... 

39,600 

• 33,600 

33,600 


Saving, 

6,000^ 



As to the Professors^ — 


Existing Scale. 

•S3!lle proposed by 
Commissioner. 

Calcutta, 5 Professors at 8,400 

42,000 

4 at 7,800 ... 

31,200 

1 Ditto, ^ 

4,800 

2 at 5,400 ... 

10,800 

2 Ditto, at 3,600 

7,200 2 at 3,600 ... 

7,200 

Madras, 2 Professors at 6,000 

12,000 2 at 6,600 ... 

13,200 

2 Ditto, at 4,800 ...j 

9,600 

2 at 4,800 ... 

9,600 

1 Ditto, 

3,600 

1 

3,000 

Bombay, 2 Professors at 7,200 

14,400 2 at 6,600 ... 

13,200 

2 Ditto, at 6,000 

12,000 3 at 4,800 ... 

14,400 

1 Ditto, 

4,800 1 

3,000 

1 Ditto, 

s Ann! 





1,05,600 

Deduct — 

1,12,800 



Proposed by Commission| 

1,06,600 



• #1 




Saving, 

. 7,200 




The salaries of the 3 Assistant Professors at Calcutta should be 
reduced to Rs. 250 a month each r. — 
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Existing Scale. 


j Scale proposed by Com- 
1 mission er. 

3 Assistant Professors at 1,560 . . 

l.‘},6bo!;j at 3,000 ... 9,000 

Deduct, — 

9,000 


IVoposcd Bcah\ 

1 

1 

Saving, 


i 

) 


Government approve of tlie Commissioner’s suq:, ideations. 

75. Offteera of ihe Medical Depnrtriunf . — Till the receipt of 
replies from the local Governments, coj'.sideration allowed to lie 
over. 

The consideration of the foilowing general (picstions has been 
deferred : they are administrative rather than linancial 

The employment and rcminKiratwn of Military Officers in Ciyil 
appointments. 

The Un covenanted Serzdee. 

Grades o f ISalnrlcs. 

Past and present prospects of ihe Civil Service. 

The subject of Fees to Medical Officers^ calls for no remark. 

Suhsisteiice Alloicance to Civil Servants out of Employ, — These 
allowances, which differ at the several rrcsidencics, have here- 
tofore been regulated with reference to the i)erjods of service 
at which Civilians became entitled to t)ic designations of Senior 
and Junior Merchants-, Factors and Writers. Mr. liicketts 
would make them conform to the latest warrant of precedence, viz. 

1st Class Civilians of 35 years’ standing from date of arrival. 


2nd ditto 

ditto 

20 

ditto 

3rd ditto 

ditto 

12 

ditto 

4th ditto 

ditto 

8 

ditto 

5th ditto 

ditto 

4 

ditto 

6th ditto 

ditto under 4 

ditto 


Government recommends the following scale : — 

Per annum. 

Civilians of tVe first, second and third Classes, ... 3,600 

Civilians of the fourth, fifth and sixth Classes, ... 2,400 

The subject of Auxiliary officers tqAeep the establishmMs np to 
full working power ^ calls for no remark. 

The consideration of designations and powers of District Offi^ 
cers and their subordinates in non-^ Regulation Provinces^ does not 
belong to the Financial Department. 

z 
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The following subjects will be disposed of separately in coni- 
inunicatioii with the Government of Bengal. The Office Esta- 
blishment of the Commissioner of the Nuddea Division, The Eng- 
lish Department of the Magistrates Offices^ in Bengal. 

Travelling alloicanevs of Officers in the Civil Department all over 
India, — The existing rules differ at the different Presidencies. In 
Bengal the officers are provided with tents for office purposes at 
the cost of. Government ; in Madras and Bombay they are allow- 
ed ^' tentage” to cover the expense of providing tents of their 
own. In Madras the officers pay for the carriage for all the 
tents; in Bengal and Bombay the Government find carriage ^ 
for the tents used for office purposes. 

The chief points for consideration arc, 1st. Whether tentage 
should be granted, or tents be provided by Government ; 2nd. 
Whether all classes of oTflricers should be paid alike with refer- 
ence to their several appointments, or whether, in dealing with 
the lower classes of officers, a difference should be made in the 
amount of the allowances to be granted to Christians as distin- 
guished from Mahomedans and Hindoos ; 3rd. What is a fair 
rate of travelling allowance. All agree as to the 2nd point — that 
a distinction is equitable. On the others no two altogether 
agree even as to the principle. Mr. Ricketts comes to this 
conclusion. \st. That an officer whose duty it is to travel, 
should be remunerated on such a scale as to re imburse him in 
all reasonable expense. 2?id. That a fixed permanent travel- 
ling allowance is unsuitable and impolitic, inasmuch as it 
brings a man’s pecuniary interests into immediate antagonism 
with his duty. 37 y/. That it is desirable to supply tents at 
the cost of the Government to all officers, expected to pass a 
considerable portion of each year in camp, such as Collectors, 
Superintendents of Settlement^ Commissioners of Revenue. 
4th, That it is desirable to give officers, who have, in the dis- 
charge of the duties of their offices, to perforin long journeys, 
such as Inspectors of Prisons, and Commissioners of Police, a 
mileage allowance, and also an extra allowance while absent 
from tJpir usual abodes sufficient to cover the extra expenses 
they inust necessarily incur, dth. That attempts to control 
the movements of officers by means of petty oliecks and prying 
restrictions, such as the withdrawal of the allowance if an offi- 
cer rah into the station from his camp to pass a Sunday with 
his wife, and the withdrawal of travelling allowance if a halt 
exceeded eleven days, be abandoned, (yth. That Christian 
ministerial officers should be paid on a higher scale than Hin- 
doos and Mahotnedans, because their travelling expenses are 
unavoidably greater. 
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The principal changes, as noted by Mr. Ricketts, are the 
following: 1st Instead of Rupees 250 per mensem, it is pro- 
posed to give Commissioners of Revenue and Police Rupees 10 
per diem when in camp. This will be a loss to the Commis- 
sioners in the North West Provinces and Bengal unless they 
pass ten months of the year in camp, and a gain to the Com- 
missioners of the Punjab and Oude, who had no travelling 
allowance. 2n(l. The allowances to Sessions Judges and Ad- 
ditional Sessions Judges were Rupees 250 to some, and Kupees 
150 per mensem to others throughout the year. It is now pro- 
powsed to give a mileage of 8 annas per mile travelled, and 
Rupees 5 per diem while absent from head quarters. There 
may be a trifling increase in some cases in which the allowance 
was Rupees 150. There will be a "decrease in all cases in 
which the allowance was-Rupees 250. Srd. At present 
Civil Servants on return from fuilough receive travelling aU 
lowance only when deputed a second time to act in an apjioint*^ 
meiit. Nothing is allowed for joining thef^first station to which 
they may be ap[)omted. This appears altogether unreasonable. 
Either a travelling allowance is a suitable provision, or it is not. 
Mr. Ricketts would give it on all occasions of an officer tri^velling 
in the public service. The cost, on the whole, is inconsiderable. 
The allowance promotes devotion and efficiency, and will be very 
acceptable at a time when most officers are least prepared to 
meet any extraneous charge. 4t/i, Inspectors of Prisons now 
receive Ru})ees 10 per’ diem while travelling, and Directors of 
Public Instruction, mileage at 8 annas, and Rupees 4 per diem 
haltagc, with a proviso that no mure than Rupees 50 shall be 
drawn for a continuous halt at any one place. It is proposed 
to give these officers mileage at 8 annas, and Rupees 5 per 
diem while absent from head quarters. Supposing an Inspec- 
tor of Jails during the year to travel three thousand miles, and 
to be absent five months, ho will receive Rupees l,500-j-750 
—2,250. Undertheexistingsystemhe wouldreceive Rupees 1,500, 
which certainly would not cover his expenses. The haltage is to 
cover the increased expenses incident on absence from home, batta 
to servants, breakage, lodgings, &c., &c. including that calamitous 
tax oi' bukshish to everybody, from which no traveller can escape. 
All this does not cease ojjj halting, however long the halt may 
be. The cessation of the haltage may prevent too long a halt, but 
it may also drive a person on when a longer halt would have 
promoted the public service. 5th, Haltage is allowed to In- 
spectors of schools on the same principle as it is allowed to 
Directors of Public Instruction, and Inspectors of Prisons. They 
have to make long journeys, but in ord^ to do their duty 
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efficiently, they should halt occasionally for many days together. 
There must be considerable expense incident to these halts, and 
it is but reasonable to provide for it. Deputy Collectors, 
Principal Sudder Ameens, &c., ordered by dak, receive 4 annas 
per mile, and three tenths of their salary during haUs. Their 
case differs considerably from the case of Inspectors of Schools 
.who must, and ought to halt. The less officers, ordered by dak 
halt, the better. The 4 annas ])er mile will no more than cover 
the bare expense of moving. The half of the daily rate of batta 
is not to be given unless the parties travel at least fifty miles per 
day. TtL The Commissioner for the Suppression of Dacoity re- 
ceives 8 annas per mile, and 4 Rupees per diem lialtage, provided 
no more than Rupees 50 is drawn for a continuous halt at any 
one ])lace. It is proposed JLo give him the 8 annas mileage, and 
Rupees 5 per diem while absent from head quarters, as is al- 
lowed to Additional Sessions Judges. It will not do more than 
cover his expenses, 8^//. The Magisterial officers on the Grand 
Trunk Road receive 8 annas per mile when they proceed five 
miles u[) and down tlie road from their fixed head quarters. It is 
proposed to give them 8 anuas per mile travelled, and Rupees 
5 per diem whenever they sleep away from head quarters. The 
object is to provide for the real expenses of travel, not to induce 
the Magistrate to ride six miles down the road, and back again 
every morning. 

Government approves of these general princi[)les. They 
would however reduce the allowances of the Judicial Com- 
missioner and Commissioner of Nagpore to Rs, 5 a day, the 
Knam Commissioner of Madras to Rs, 10, the allowance 
proposed for officers on magisterial duty on the Grand 
Trunk Road from Rupees 5 to Rupees 3 ; and would grant 
n’o travelling allowance whatever to ITiicovcnanted Revenue 
. and Judicial Officers transferred from one station to another 
on pi'omotion. 

They will not recognise the difference in the aHowaiices of 
Christian as distinguished from native ministerial allowances, 
having reference to the orders of the Court of Directors in the 
despatch. of 18tli May 1858, nor give a larger allowance to 
ministerial officers travelling with The Governor General, or 
with Lieutenant Governors in camp, than is at present granted 
to them. The changes of system recommended by Mr. Ricketts 
' and not noticed in the Despatch we have thus analysed, are to 
be disposed of separately hereafter. The Despatch is signed ; 
— Canning, J. Outram, B. Peacock. 
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ANNUAL SALARIES OF INDIAN OFFICIALS. 

Parliamentary Papers, 

1858. 

From a Keturn of the Annual Salaries converted into Ster- 
ling Money at the liate of Two Shillings the Company’s liupee, 
with ail other Allowances, Emoluments, or Outfits, of the offi- 
ces of Governor General, Governors, Lieutenant Governors, 
Chief Justices, J^iisne Judges, Bishops, Chaplains, and all Civil 
and Military Covenanted Servants of the Indian Government, 
ordered by the House ot Commons on the loth April 1869, on 
the motion ot Mr. Bright, we give the following facts as to 
Salaries not mentioned in Mr. Ricketts’ Report on Civil Salaries, 
nor in the despatch of the Government of India on that report 
above analysed. 

I. — Under the Administration of the Governor General of 
India in Council : — 

UmcE. kSalaky. Allowances. 

£, 

1 Governor General ... 5^6,000* Out lit, 6,000/. 

/Supreme Council : 

4 Ordiiuiry Members, each ... 8,000 Outlit, if at home, 

1,200/. 

Legial alive Council : 

4 Ordinary Members, eacli ... 6,000 

1 Clerk to the Gounoil ... 3,000 

iStaf: 

1 Private Secretary ... 2,400 

1 JSurgeon to Guveriior General ... 1,440 

Post OJ/ice : 

1 director General ... 3,000 

Pleciric Telegraph : 

1 Superiiiteiideiit ... 3,000 

0 n S I at ... 000 

.jjtputies ... ^ House-rent, 120/. 

Railway : 

1 Consulting Engineer . . . 2,400 • 

Stbaits Settlements : 
l^ingapore ; ' * 

) Governor ... ... 4,200 

1 Ilesident Councillor ... 1,800 

1 Assistant ... ... 720 

* There arc also payments under the head of “ Establishment and Contingencies 
of Government House, which in 1858 amounted to 12,803/. 
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1 Becorder 

1 Superintendent of Convicts 
1 Surveyor General 

Frince of Wales Island : 

1 Resident Councillor 

2 Assistants 

1 Recorder 

Malacca : 

1 Resident Councillor 
1 Assistant 

TarTcisli Arabia : 


2,500 Passage money 500fa 
720 Personal allowance 
660 UOl 

1,800 
1 at ... 840 

1 at ... 720 

2,000 Passage money, 500/. 

1,200 

480 


1 Political Agent ... ... 3,000 

1 Agent at Bussorali ^ ^ 4B0 

II. — Under the Administration the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal : — 

1 Lieutenant Governor ... 10,000 Establisliinout and 

contingencies 
aiJioiiiitcd in 1858 
to 1,738/. 


Staff: 


1 Private Secretary 

388 

Post Office : 


1 Postmaster General 

1,800 

3 Deputy Postmaster General . . . 

840 

Supremo Court of Judicature : 


1 Chief Justice 

8,335 


2 .Puisne Judges 

1 Advocate General 
1 Standing Counsel 
1 Solicitor 

police Battalion : 

1 Commandant 

2 Lieutenants 

1 Coroner 

Revemici Surven : 
5 Deputy Surveyors 


Geological : 

1 Superintendent 


8 Assistants 
1 Coal and Iron Viewer 


eacli 

6,250 

... 

3,762 

1,600 

2,460 


960 

i 1 at 

480 

i 1 at 

420 

360 

(■ 2 at 

870 

1 1 at 

630 

lat 

600 

[ 1 at 

465 

. t • 

1,320 


1 

at 

600' 

2 

at 

480 

1 

at 

420 

4 

at 

360 


... 

1,000 


Tji addition to pay 
and allowances of 
Jiis rank. 


Passage 

1,500/. 

Passage 

1 , 000 /. 


moniy, 

money, 


Travelling allow- 
ances 360/. ; 
house-rent 72/. 


Travelling Allow- 
ance, 156/. 

House and Travel- 
ling allowanc-e. 
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1 Chemical Examiner 
Botanical Gardens : 

1 Superintendent at Muzza Thanuali 
JScclestastical 

1 Bishop of Calcutta and Metro- 
politan 

1 -4?ch deacon, being also a Chap- 
lain 


( l at 

28 Chaplains ... < l at 

( 26 at 

52 Assistant Chapliii us each ... 

2 Chaplains of the Scotch Kirk | J 

1 Registrar . ... 

liailway : 

1 Deputy Consulting Engineer 

( 1 at 
3 at 


Medical : 

21 Surgeons and Assistant Surgeons 
in Civil employ 


] at 
1 at 
] at 
1 at 
1 at 

1 at 

2 at 


1 at 
1 at 

1 at 

2 at 
1 at 


3 at 


1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

17 


1 

X 

1 


2 

3 


Vfowanrcporc hiniatic Astflum : 
Su])erintei](l(*nt 
, Fiihllc IVorh^ : 

Chief Ejigineer 
Assistant ... 


Superintending Engineers ... | 

Carrison Engineer ... 1 

Superintendent of Roads ... )[ 


Executive and xVssist, Engineers -j 


I at 

1 at 

2 at 

8 at 
3. at 

3 at 

1 at 

2 at 


Irrigation ; 

Executive Engineer 
Assistant Engineer 
Superintendent of, in Behar and 
Shahal)ad 
Bmhankments ; 

Executive Engineers 

As.sistants 


at 

2 at 
1 at 


240 

1,800 


4,598 Passage 
1 , 200 /. 
320 
1,440 
1,352 
900 
600 ] 

1,352 [Passage 
900 ( 150/. 

‘ 480 ) 


money, 


money, 


720 

1,200 

1,008 

870 

810 

792 

750 

720 

000 

588 

570 

550 

540 

480 

450 

420 


1,758 


2,700 

300 

1,200 

895 


720 

000 

480 

300 

300 

240 


900 

240 

960 

720 

480 

300 



1 

1 

1 


7 


I 

4 


1 

1 


Pegu and Tenassenm : 
Chief Engineer 
Lst Class Executive Engineer 
Superintendent of Eoads 


Executive and Assist. Engineers 

JSfagpore : 

Chief Engineer 

Executive and Assist. Engineers 

llyderalmd : 

Chief Engineer 
Executive Engifteer 


1,440 


2 at 

720 

720 

000 

1 at 

480 

3 at 

300 

1 at 

300 

1 at 

1,200 

COO 

2 at 

3C0 

1 at 

240 


1,200 

COO 


III. — Under the Administration of the Lieutenant Governor 
of the North Western Provinces: £ 

1 Lieutenant Covenior ... 10,000 Expenses of house- 

hold establish- 
ment in 1858 
amounted to 
1,320^. 


staff: 

I Private Secretary 

Fast Office : 

1 Postmaster General 

2 Superintendents at Allyghur 

Frisons : 

1 Inspector General 

1 Superintendent 

2 Ditto each 

Cantonment Fa I ice : 

1 Superintendent 
Revenue ISurvcy : 

4 Surveyors each 

4 Assistants each 

Railway : 

1 Deputy Consulting Engineer ... 

FMic Works Department : 

1 Chief Engineer 
1 Assistant 

Ganges Canal : 

1 Director and Superintendent — 
1 Assistant 


388 In addition to pay 
and allowances 
of his rank. 

2,400 

( 1 at 420 

\ 1 at 3G0 

3,000 Travelling allow- 
ance, 300^. 

840 

720 House rent, 60^ 

720 

030 Contingent allow- 
ance. 240A 

300 


960 

2,700 

720 


Sau^r and Weriudda Territory .* 
1 Chief Engineer 


1,440 

600 

1,200 
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Bhuripore : 

1 Executive Engineer ... i)720 

Kurnaoii : 

1 Executive Engineer ... 900 

IV. — 'Under the Administration of the Lieutenant Governor 
of the Punjab : 

1 Lieutenant Governor ... 10,000 


Slqf: 

1 Private Secretary 


388 In addition to pay 
and allowances 
of his rank. 


JPrisonft : 


3 Inspector 

1*0 lice : • 

4 Captains of Divisions 

Revenue Survey : 

3 Surveyors 
3 Assistant Surveyors 
Geological Survey : 
3 Surveyor 
1 Assistant 

Ruhlic Works : 

1 Chief Engineer 

2 Assistants 

Canals : 

1 Director 

Timher Ay envy : 

1 Superintendent 
1 Assistant 


• •• 


1,200 

oacli 


9G0 

each 


630 

(iach 


300 



()00 



180 



2,700 

"■jl 

at 

720 

•"(1 

at 

480 

... 


1,200 



480 

... 


360 


V. — Under the Administration of the Governor of Mad- 


ras : — 

1 Governor 


Council : 

2 Members each at 

Staff: 

1 Private Secretary 
1 Military Secretary 
Rost Office : 

1 IVstrnaster General 
Railways : 

1 Consulting Engineer 
1 Assistant 

Supreme Court of Judicature : 

1 Chief Justice 


2 A 


12,800 Outfit, 2,500^. Es- 
tablishment and 
contingencies of 
Govern m ent 
House amount- 
ed in 1858 to 
4,010/. 

6,400 Outfit, if at home, 

1 , 000 /. 


1,800 

1,200 

2,800 


2,400 

7b 


6,000 Passage . money, 

1 , 200 /. 
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I Puisne Judge 

1 Advocate General 
1 Solicitor 

Frisom ; 

1 Inspector ' 

1 Coroner 

Revenue Survey : 

1 Director 

3 Deputy Directors each 

1 Superintendent 

3 Deputy Superintendents each 

Forests : 

1 Conservator 

Astronomical : • 

1 Astronomer 

Photographic : 

1 Photognipher 

1 Coal and Mineral Viewer 

F(jclesiastical : 

1 Bishop 

1 Archdeacon, being also a 

Chaplain 

13 Chaplains 

26 Assistant Chaplains 

2 Chaplains of the Scotch Kirk 

1 Eegistrar 

Medical : 


geons in civil employ 


PulUc WorTcs: 

Chief Engineer at head of De- 
partment .• 

Superintending Engineers each 
Assistant Superintending En 
gineer 

Civil Architect 
Garrison Engineer 

District Engineers 


<£5,000 Pi. sage money, 
i,000£ 

2,624 

1,410 

3,300 

420 Palankeen allow- 
aiico, 36^. 



3,725 

1,545 

1,200 

600 


1;200 

807 

660 

1,000 

2,560 

320 

( 1 at 

1,440 

< 1 at 

1,176 

f 11 at 

840 

at 

600 

i 1 at 

1,176 

\ 1 at 

840 

250 

f 1 at 

678 

1 at 

618 

2 at 

540 

14 at 

493 

1 at 

480 

1 at 

432 

1 at 

240 

1 at 

192 

5 at 

180 

1 at 

138 

1 at 

63 

^ 3 at 

L 

60^ 

2,700 

960 

600 

840 

600 

r 7 at 

840 

J 3 at 

780 

\ 6 at 

720 

1 2 at 

COO 


2,560 Pasg. money, 600/* 


In addition to 
pay of their rank. 
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18 Executive Engineers 


5 at £480 

2 at 420 

7 at 360 

4 at 240 


V.I. — Under the Administration of the Governor of Bom- 


bay 

i 


o 


1 

1 

1 

2 


1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

4 

n 


a 


1 

1 

10 

20 

2 

1 


Governor, 


Council . 

Members ... each 

Staff : 

Private Secretary 
Surgeon 
Railway B : 

Engineer 

Deputy ditto ... i 1 at 

i 1 at 

i^upreme Court of Judicature : 
Ciiicf J ustice 

Puisne Judge 
Advocate General 
Solicitor 

Attoi-ney for Paupers 
Frisom : 

Inspector General • 

Coroner 


12,800 Outfit, 2,500/. Es- 
tablishment and 
contingencies of 
Government House, 
amounted in 1868 
to 3,305/. 

6.400 Outfit, if at home, 

1 , 000 /. 

1,800 

720 

2.400 

1,312 

1,240 

« 

6.000 Passage money, 

1 , 200 /. 

5.000 ditto 1,000/. 

1,920 • 

1,440 

600 

3.000 

420 Travelling allow- 
ance, 90/. 


Revenue Survey : 
Settlement Officer 

Superintendents 

Assistants 

Trigonometrical Survey : 
Assistants 

Ecclesiastical ; 

Bishop 

Archdeacon, who is also a 
Chaplain 

Chaplains 

Assistant Chaplains ... each 
Chaplains of the Scotch Kirk 
Begistrar 


1,200 Travelling allow- 
ance, 360/. 


each 

840 

9 at 

600 

2 at 

480 

1 at 

814 

1 at 

355 


£. 


2,560 


320 

1 at 

1,440 

1 at 

1,176 

8 at 

840- 


600 ) 

1 at 

1,176 

1 at 

840 ) 


‘ 180 


ditto. 


Passage 

500/. 


Passage 

150/. 


money 


money, 


2 A 2 
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Medical : 
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] 


( 

1 

at 

£l,2iX) 


1 

at 

1,05G 


1 

at 

1,008 


1 

at 

078 


1 

at 

93r> 


1 

at 

Hm 

. 

1 

at 

844 


1 

at 

835 

\ Surgeons and Assistant Sur- 

1 

i 

at 

700 

geons in Civil employ 

1 

at 

758 

1 

at 

067 

1 

1 

at 

640 


2 

at 

630 


1 

at 

6is 


1 

at 

588 


10 

at 

553 


1 

at 

540 


1 

at 

505 


4 

at 

403 

. l/iinalic Asylum : 

1 1 

at 

480 

1 Superintendent 

Fuhlic Works: 

• 


720 

1 Chief Engineer 



2,700 

1 Assistant Ebgineer 

1 Auditor of Public Works Ac- 



660 

counts 

1 Civil Architect and Garrison 

... 


1,140 

Engineer 

... 


840 

2 Superintending Engineers, each 

U ist Class Executive Engineers 


0.60 

each 

. . . 


660 

2 2nd Class Engineers each 


540 

4j 3rd Class Engineers oacli 


360 

3 Assistant IhigineerKS eacli 

1 Assistant Engineer (on special 


240 

duty) 

... 


360 

3 Probationary Assistants eacli 


135 

1 Commissioner 

... 


5,200 . 

1 Assistant 

Hallway : 

... 


1,440 

1 Superintending Engineer 

Bevenue Survey : 

1 Settlement Officer 

2 Assistants 

1 Commission for Jagheers ... 



1,240 

840 

570 

840 

Police Corps : 

1 Captain 

3 Lieutenants each 

3 Adjutants cacli 



],200 

060 

230 


Travelling allow- 
ance, 3U0^. 
Travelling allow- 
ance, "lAOL 


Travelling allow- 
ance, 3t)0/. 



1 1 


1 Resident 
1 , Assistant 
i Lieutenant of Police 
Pcrstian Gulf: 

1 Resident 
I Assistant 
Muscat : 

1 British Agent 


720 

600 

2,880 
' '840 

0()0 Travelling allow 
aiice, 30(U. 


THTIRR AND PARKUR DISTRICTS OF SIND. 


Bombay Records y No» LIV, — New Series, 


The districts of Thurr and Parkur are situated in the North 
West of India, immediately North of Kutch, from which they 
are separated by the great Runn of Kutch. Though contermi- 
nous they have little or no resemblance to each other. Thurr 
is about 120 miles in length, 40 to 50 in breadth, and contains an 
area of about 5400 square miles. It is bounded, on the West 
by the valley of the Indus, on the East and partly on the North 
by Marwar, and on the South by the Hunn. 

The Thurr consists of a tract of Sand Hills, resembling the 
waves of a troubled sea, generally running East and We' 
and generally higher in the Western than Eastern part of the 
district. Sweet water is found along the edge of the Rmm by 
sinking wells to the depth of one or two fathoms. In the in- 
terior these wells are deeper. At the distance of 30 miles from 
the Runn they are about 60 yards deep. Cultivation is res- 
tricted to the patches of level land between the Sand Hills, and 
the pasture is so nutritious that the inhabitants depend for their 
livelihood chiefly upon their flocks and herds. The undula- 
tions of the Sand Hills are probably the result of volcanic action. 
The district of Parkur is situated South East of the Thurr, 
from which it ditteis in almost every respect. Here the •ranges 
of hills are composed of hard rock. The plain between the 
hills resembles the Eastern part of Kutch. There are no rivers 
or perennial streams in the Thurr and Parkur. There are in 
the latter district some interesting remains of temples, and 
towns. 

Tribes and Castes , — The principal tribes and castes are 
the Soda, Noi^ay, Raoma, Khosa tribes, and some Nomads ; 
Banians, Lowanas, and Mehmous form the mercantile com- 
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munitJ^ There are also gre.at* numbers of Bheels or Coolees. 
The Sodas, who were the dominant race, are ‘ Rajpoots, des- 
cended from Purmar Soda. This chief appears to have ruled 
over Oojein, in Malwa, 8()0 or 1,000 years ago, and being sur- 
rounded by chivalrous followers. He gradually extended his 
dominions by force of arms, taking tjj^e forts of Ruttakote and 
Oomerkote, and ultimately settling *in the .Parkur district 
about the eleventh century. The Soda ladies of the desert, are 
considered amongst the most beautiful women of the East. The 
Raoma and Noray tribes are of Mahomedan origin, and the 
heads of them are landed proprietors of the Western portion of 
the desert, bordering on. Sind proper. Their numbers arc about 
1100 and 900 respectively. Next in importance is the Khosa tribe, 
which exercised a great influence on the fortunes of the Thurr, as 
also of the neighbouring province of Kutch. The Khosas are Malio- 
medans ; they immigrated to Sind with tlie Kaloras, and on the 
fall of that dynasty in A. D. 1782, left Sind proper, when a por- 
tion <^f tribe distributed itself about the Desert between 
MarwarlKS the valley of the Indus. They are a fine, robust, 
martial r^e,jj^rcd to fatigue, exposure, and scanty living; 
brave and 'enterprising when roused to action, but improvident 
and slothful when not excited. The Desert was just the place 
for their qualities to shine in. The Nomads are all Maliome- 
dans, -and the principal tribes are the Oodeyas and Lunjas. 
The Bheel population is also divided into tribes, the most im- 
portant of whom arc called the Mays.” These people are ad- 
dicted to theft and other crimes, but of late years the authority 
of the chiefs and higher classes has kept them weil in check. 

The • mercantile classes are industrious, and trade is increas- 
ing and prospering. 

Old Temples, — The ruins of old temples, and the site of a 
town near the present village of Veerawow, show that the in- 
habitants had made considerable advances towards civilizatioiji 
as early as the eleventh century. At Goree, 14 miles JNorth 
West of Veerawow iu the desert, is an old Jain Temple in which 
the idol, Gorecha, wus.^once deposited. Near Veerawow is the 
site of an old town Paree Nuggur, which must once have been 
very considerable, and may possibly have been a port. Here 
also are the remains of five or six Jain Temples, most of them 
of white marble. la Parkur again there are numbers of old 
tanks which appear to hiive been dug or repaired in the 15th 
century. Ou the ruiusf of a mosque at Boodesir, in Parkur, is 
the following singular inscription : If it may be injured, any 

one in power who wi|l not repair it, will be considered xi sinner 
by Qod.^^ A. D. 143^^^ 



tihfort/ and British Con7iection.-^As tlie po^er of tlie trilxjs 
above described began to decline, that of the Calpoor dynasty in 
»Sirid increased, until the Tliurr and Parkur were reduced to 
complete subjection, in the beginning of the present century. 
Thurr was easily subjugated, but in the Veerawow and Parkur 
districts considerable opposition was met with. Some of the 
tribes were entirely composed of banditti. Wagur, a district in 
the East of Kutch, was a favourite resort of the marauders, and at- 
tracted notice as far back as 1812-13. A letter of remonstrance 
was sent to the Kuler of Kutch, which was followed by no satis* 
factory result. In 181 5-1 G the British Government forwarded to* 
Kutch a list of their demands with reference to the banditti, and 
these being neglected, a force of 4000 men under Colonel East 
was sent to Kutch and the banditti soon separated. After 
this they made Parkur their head quarters, which brought 
our Government, in opposing tliem, into contact with Sind. 
In May 1831 a party of plunderers numbering about 500, 
•entered Kutch, plundered a village in the centre of Wagur, 
and were returning across the Kimn wdth their booty when they 
were overtaken by a detachment of 50 of the Poonah Auxiliaiy 
Horse, and 400 or 500 Bhooj Durbar Irregular Horse. The lat“ 
ter refused to charge and left the gallant Poona Horse, under 
Meer Abbas Ally, to do the work alone. This Jemadar was 
killed, and a third of his party cut up. In 1831 the British 
Government addressed a stern letter to AJi Moorad, the ruler of 
Hydrabad, requesting him to put down the disturbances in tljo 
South of his dominions, and to withdraw his protection from 
the banditti. The concluding words of the letter were these : 

I am at the same time sorry that such an act should take 
place, but only the redress required from your Highness being 
instantly granted will prevent a large army entering Parkur 
immediately.” 

Before answering this letter Moorad Ali sent a force into Par- 
kur to punish the banditti and lay waste the country. The 
letter sent in reply to the above was in the usual ambiguous 
style of Oriental Courts. As the disturbances were not effec- 
tually put down a field force crossed the Kunn into Parkur on 
the 1st November 1832. Contingents were promised by the 
Ameer, but his promises were only partly fulfilled. , 

Captain Roberts was accordingly entrusted with a body of in- 
fantry and cavalry, chiefly Native. There being no liana of 
Parkur at this time, the nearest relation of the murdered Rana, 
a child of, three years old, received his investiture from the 
hands of Captain Roberts. The establishment of an outpost in 
the agitated districts maintained peace and order for some time. 
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la 1843 the conquest of Sind transferred the allegiance of Thurr 
and Parkur to the British Government. The wild inhabitants 
however preferred being attached to Kutch, and Captain Roberts 
compromised the matter by placing nine of the districts under 
the Kutch Political Agency, and leaving three under Hydrabad. 
The population of the nine districts was only about 30,000. 
The next duty devolving on the Government was to prollde 
police for the districts. In a short time 5 Jemadars and 110 
Horsemen were collected, and were gradually trained to the du- 
ties of Police. The forts of the desert, Nowakote, Mittee, and 
Islamkote were now garrisoned with Sodas, a measure likely to 
secure thp confidence of that tribe in our Government. The 
rights and immunities of the conquered chiefs of Thurr and Par- 
kur were carefully respected. When the amount of their for- 
mer revenue was proved, they were compensated in that amount 
and some received allotments of land, rent-free. In the reign 
of the Ameers, the Kardars appear to have collected a grazing 
tax from the shepherds, but as it was so irregularly levied, it 
may be viewed in the light of a perquisite, and consequently no 
arrangement was necessary for tJiis. 

Customs Duties . — The average annual sum received by the 
landed proprietors in Parkur, during 1845, 184C and 1847, was 
taken as the sum for which compensation should be granted ; 
it amounted to Rupees 5,463, and the disbursement of this sum 
as compensation to the Parkur Zemindars, for the loss of their 
share in the town and frontier duties, was sanctioned by Go- 
vernment, and has been accordingly f aid to them antiually ever 
since. After 1848 most, of the duties were abolished, and in 
1852 they were entirely 5one away with. The result of this 
was that all articles were reduced in price, and increased in 
demand, couferring a benefit on the inhabitants as well* as on the 
manufacturers, many of whom were British. 

Population . — In 1854 a census of Sind was taken, and the 
populatipn of Thurr and Parkur was found to be as follows : 


Males. Females. Total. 

23,015 18,520 41,535 

Classified according fb castes, we find the result to be : 
Mahomedans. Hindoos. Total. 

13^364 , 28,171 41,535 

In 1856- another census of the population was taken, with the 
following result : 

Males. Females. Total, 

29,160 21,913 51,073 

,or 

Mahomedans. . Hindoos. Total. 

20,129 30,944 51,073 
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Childr^i^i 

3,561 

Land Tenure and Assessment — The permanent tenure of thfe 
land is much more prized than the value of its pfoductioua. 
The difficulties in the way of a permanent Settlement are nu- 
merous. At present the cultivator has a right to cultivate 
the land for a certain annual sum of money, for — say*-irlO, 20, 
or 80 years, during which time Government cannot increase the 
assessment, while he may after any season throw up the land. 
The assessment is levied in an unsatisfactory way, and frequextt - 
ly occupies several months. Towards the end of 1854, Mr. 
Prere, Commissioner in Sind, visited the Thurr and Parkur dis- 
tricts, and sanctioned the introduction of a fixed assessment, in 
lieu of the Battaee system above alluded to^ The number of 
fields measured and assessed appears to be as follows : 

Total Government Total Assessment. Average rate per 

Fields. Beega of 1600 Sqr. Yds. 

9,905 16,42S . 3 Annas. 

In famine years nothing is to be levied. " ; 

Staple Products and Trade , — Ghee is the staple product of the 
Thurr. Gogul and Gui% are exported to Kutch and Guzerat, to 
a considerable extent. Of grains Tull, lambo, Sarseea, and Er- 
rendeea, are exported. The Chief i^Iraports are cotton and mo- 
lasses. There is in Thurr a Salt lake of considerable importance, 
producing large quantities of Salt annually. Prom 1st May 
1845 to 16th March 1846, 60,928 Indian maunds were exported. 
The trifling duty of Rs. 25| per 100 bullock loads or 2 Annas 
per maund, was levied. 

Establishment — The Thurr and Parkur districts are under 
the Assistant Political Agent in Kutch. As a Magistrate in 
Sind, his head quarters are in Kutch. Ko pay, howei|fr, it; 
tached to the charge of these districts, which are, fOr revenue 
and police purposes, divided into Kardarates as foilowa 

The 1st Kardarate comprises the Deepla and BuUyaree dis- 
tricts. 

The 2nd Kardarate comprises the Mittec, Islamkote, and 
Singala districts. 

!!?B 


Showing an increase in two years of 

Males. Pemales. 

6,145 S,S88 
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The 3i’d Kardarate comprises the Vcorawow district, in the 
Thurr and Parkur districts. 

There are at present one Kardar and one Deputy Kardar in 
each Kardarate. These officials transact all the revenue and 
fudicial business of their respective charges, besides making in- 
vestigations into and reporting all police cases in Guzerattee. 

Ciirney — Owing to Col. Koberts’s settlement in 1844, there 
has been a most gratifying charge in 20 years. The number of 
men brought to trial before the Magistrate in the year 1855, 
was twenty-six, of whom nineteen were for camel stealing, four 
for receiving stolen property, two for being accessory to theft, 
and one for selling contraband opium. .Of the 26 men brought 
to trial, 20 were inhabitants of the Thurr and Parkur, and 6 of 
the surrounding districts. This is a fair specimen of the amount 
of crime in the Thurr and Parkur for one year ; serious crimes 
are of rare occurrence, and when they do occur are generally 
caused by the fair sex. 

Police Arrangements , — The Police Force consists of five Jema- 
dars and ninety-six Sowars. The Police-officers have, no judi- 
cial powers. The forts of ISowakote, Mittec and Islamkote have, 
since the conquest, been garrisoned by Soda Killadars, and 
twelve footmen each, the Killadars being selected from the Soda 
Chiefs of the Mittce and Islamkote ^stricts before mentioned. 
They were entertained to take care of tlio forts, more to give 
them employment, and confer on them a mnrk of confidence, 
than with the view of their being of any material use for Police 
purposes. 


EducMlon, Climate, ^x \ — Three schools have been estal^lislicd 
in the Thurr and Parkur, at jVuggur, Islamkote, and JViittee. 
The number of boys receiving education is as follows : 

Nuggur, 

Islamkote, 

Mittce, ... 


170 

No fee is levied from the j^rents, and the cost of the whole 
Educational establishment istRs. 115 per mensem. The lan- 
guage taught is Guzoratee. The climate resembles tliat of 
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Kutcli, but the extremes of heat and cold are greater. Fevers, 
rheumatism liad small pox are the prevalent diseases. A native 
hospital assistant is to bo stationed at Nuggur. 

Subsequent to 1855 various public works have been under- 
taken, such as Roads, Schoolrooms, Tanks, &c. which are now 
cither complctcid or in progress. 

Animals, ^c , — The desert horses arc small but very hardy. 
The estimated number in the Thurr and Parkur is fourteen, 
hundred. Numbers of llnllccks are reared, and about five 
thousand are annually exported to Guzerat. They realize from 
15 to 20 Rupt'os per head. Camels are also very numerous, 
numbering at present about ten thousand. Wheeled convey- 
ances are unknown in the Thun* and not much used in Parkur, 
and camels arc generally used as beasts of burthen. 

A conq)arison of the Hcvciuie and Expenditure shows a seri- 
ous annual delicil. 


The figures for seven years arc as follows : — 


1810-50. 


1851 52. 

Revenur, 

1852-5?,. 

j S5«-»'54. 

1854-55. 

1855-56 


19,05!) 


21,422 

0,515 

24,?>70 

29,981 

45,995 

4:j,i.'28 

47,010 

F.vprnditKrr 

45,191 

4J,791 

■i;},40()’ 

42,972 

10,2 i:i 

■-’•1,1(19 

# 

1:5801 

Dvfu'if, 

20,709.. 

:')r>,27o 

i9,or^o 

12,991 


EXTERNAL COMMERCE OF RENfiAL. 

For I858-59. 

The total value ol tlie Imports and Exports into and from^ 
llc^ngal (ineliidiug Chittagong, Balasore nnd the Provinces ot 
Arraean and Tena.sserim) is stated for the year 1858-59, at 
Kupees 85,58,97,902, and the duties (not) of customs^collectcd 
during the saute period, arc stated at Rupees 1,56,94,250. 

• 

There was a total increase on the average value of the com- 
merce and duty collections during the three previous years of 
l855-5(i, 1856-57 and 1857-58 of Rupees 4, 45, 58, 069 and Ku- 
pees 22, .85, 207;] respectively, as shown in the annexed table. 

‘iT,i 
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The Imports show aa increase oyer the previous year of 
2,93,75,439, The Exports exhibit an increase of ip8, 13,367. 

The Import and Export of Treasure on private account during 
the year, has decreased to the extent of ils. 1,93,65,842 and 
Its. 23,67,223 respectively. 

The Government consignments, inclusive of Treasure for the 
year, are stated at Es. 61,14,600 for Imports, and Rupees 
2,10,53,893 for Exports, shewing a decrease of Rupees 30,00,688 
in Imports, a\id an increase of Jtupees 27,50,141 in Exports. 

The value of Piece Goods imported amounts to Rupees 
4,60,53,924 showing an increase on the previous year of Rupees 
1,74,10,431. The increase ici other articles was large, viz., 
Apparel (Rupees 9,56,330,) Cotton Twist and Yarn (Rupees 
29,66,167,) Machinery (Rupees 16,21,280) Malt Liquor (Rupees 
6,24,404,) Spirits and Wines (Rupees 22,44,456,) l imbers and 
Planks (Hupees 5,51,319,) ‘^Manufactured Metals^’ hav<i fallen 
off (Rupees 5,62,948,) alW Salt (Rupees 9,00,000.) 

• 

Tlie Export ^of staple articles of produce has increased, but 
there has been a decline in grain amounting to Rupees 30,28,663, 
and also in Hides and Benai-es Opium ; detailed information will 
be found in the following tables : — 

Sfaio/iejit shotruuj the Value of Voonurrcc on the average. 



! liH’OIlTS. 

KxeoiiTs 

Total. 



1855-5(i, 

I 14, 56, 63, 908 

14,18,90,654 

28,75,63,602 

185(>-r>7, 

1 15,43,22,170 

15,74,41,178 

31,17,63,348 

1857-58, ... ... ...| lU, 80, 61, 901 

16,66,30,808 

33,40,02,709 

Total Bupect^, 

: 46,80,48,039 

! 46,59,71,040 

93, 40,19, 679i 

1 

Three years average, ... 

15,00,16,013 

15,53,23,8^0 

1 

31,13,39,8931 

1858-69, ... • 

17,50,70,869 

18,08,27,093 

35,68,97,9621 

1 

Increase Rnpocs, . . . 

■— — — ■ , 

1,90,54,866 

2,55,03,213 

1 

4,45,58,0691 
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Sutement showwg the Aggregate Value of the Princq^al Articles of Import 
into Calcutta hy Sea in 1H58-59, compared with similar Imports 
in 1857-58. 


I Apparel, 

'Beads, 

iBooks and Stationery, 

Cabinet- Ware, ... 

Chanks, 

Cigars, 

Coals, 

Cojffce, 

Cotton Twist and Yarn, 

Cotton Piece Goods, 

Drugs, 

Dyes, 

Fruits and Kuts, . • 

Glass-Ware, 

Gums, 

Flidea, 

fee, 

Instrnmf'nts, Musical, 
Jewellery, 

Maoliinery, 
jMalt Liquors, 

'Manufactured Metals, 

I Medicine, 

! Copper, . . 

j Iron, ... 

I ^ Lead,... 

! ^ J (^Quicksilver, 

, H ) Spelter, 

> g I Steel,... 

; I Till, ... 

1 t Yellow Metals, 

; Military Stores, 
j Naval ditto, 
lOilmaiTs ditto, ... 

I Paints and Colors, . . 

Perfumery, 

jPorcelain and Earthen-Ware, 
J''rovisious, 

,S.dt, 

.'Silk Go(»dp, 
j Spices, 

Spirits, 

Timbers and Planks, 

(Tinbrellas, 

Wines, ... 

Woollens, 

Sundries, 

Merchandize,* 

Treasure, 

I Total Rupees, 


1857-58. 

1858-59. 

21,84,574 

31,40,904 

4,57,731 

2,27,665 

10,95,221 

10,88,486 

2,91,62(1 

3,46,707 

74,698 

1,19,472 

4.45,718 

2,96,317 

3,46,77,5 

(>,84,995 

3,01,217 

3,02,925 

62,30,5.56 

91,96,728 

2,86,43,493 

4,60,58,924 

1,54,977 

1,57,290 

4,49,150 

3,94,026 

1 0,0] ,21 2 

10,12,028 

4,69,094 

4,23,072 

68,652 

1,06,449 

6,80.479 

7,04,887 

1,91,849 

1,38,557 

90,075 

1,09,520 

5,97,606 

8,47,180 

00.73,229 

46,94,509 

9,56,266 

15,80,670 

65,55,702 

59,92,754 

1 .70,394 

2,36,071 

20,76,215 

26,72,667 

18,30,745 

' 18,31,949 

2,33,725 

42,096 

2,21,317 

59,560 

2,56,996 

3,93,380 

1,29,412 

55,989 

4,71,108 

4,72,995 

3,17,037 

2,46,749 

16,551 

9,056 

4,42,243 

3,46,034 

4,31,916 

4,84,238 

1 4,07,333 

6,05,619 

1,72,361 

1,78,161 

1,24,281 

2,06,898 

6,71,444 

* 6,25,454 

34,29.278i 

24,93,075 

.3,97,4461 

4,59,710 

9,74,429' 

11,71,555 

( 9,81,956 

15,85,764 

1,32,558 

6,83,877 

5, 87, MO 

5,46,822 

12,01,559 

28,42,207 

10,71,699 

13,72,039 

39,05,116 

62,62,691 

7,50,20,218 

10,35,03,672 

8,15,62,217 

6,19,77,698 

15,65,82,435 

! 16,54,81,270 
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SPECIE AND BUl.LION. 


IMPORTS. 

ISuT-OS. 

1858-59. 

United Kingdom, 

42, 82, 958 

1,98,80,773 

Aden, ... 

27,0.58 

94,907 

America, North, ... 

20,2f)0 

. 20,500 

Arabian Gulf, 

« 

' 3,l4,0n0 

1,47,291 

Bourbon, 


'10,25,081 

Capo of Good Hope, 

4,200 

4,200 

Ceylon,... 

j 7,75,003 

11,51,395 

{ IIoiig-Kong, 

China, { 

55.18,340 

l,5J ,.50,909 

( Other Ports, 

57,-18,02.5 

75,09,018 

Frajicc, ... ... * ...j 

.51),2!>,92(i 

18,50,803 

Malta, ... 

2,S4,y.>0 ^ 

4,000 

Mauritius, 

11,&0,107 ’ 

9,97,858 

New South Wales, 

11,17,477 

5,59,572 

Penang, Singapore and Malacca, 

].5,22,!)4!> 

35,09,744 

Persian Gulf, 

1,07,(X)0 

80,250 

Sue//, ... ... . -i 

1 

2G,lf.,241 

20,84,739 

1 

Sumatra, 

1,5, .500 

5<i 

Trieste, .|. 

410 

1 


Bombay, 

52,1 2, H37 

24,90,351 

Madras,... 

' 51,75,514 

37,77,009 

Rangoon, .... ... ...! 

6,44,344 

4,13,828 

Pondicherry, 

40,963 

• 8,43,6(X) 

Total Rupees, ... 

8,1.5,62,217 i 

6,19,77,698 ; 


i 
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S1M':CIE AND BULLION. 

EXPORTED BY Sl^A. . 



j 1857-58. 

t 

1858-59. 

United Kingdom, 

i 

i7,r)00 

1 

5,460 

Bourbon, 

...i 1,(».>,100 

90,072 

>}'lon, 

!>,16,157 

2,91,030 

( Horig-Kong, 


13,105 

Cliina, < 

( Oilier }*ort,s. 

..j 1,07,324 

..i 5,29,081 

Mauriiius, ,».* 

j 

...j... 

34,500 

Poiiang, Singiq'ioro and Malacca, 

, ...j 2..i:i,!)H7 

j 

1 ,39,696 

Suez, 

80(1 

1 

BasHoin, 

* 1,13,716 

... 

Bombay, 

2,50,242 

7,650 

Coconada, 

1,00,000 

! 6,000 

^ladras, 

11,35,480 ; 

8,30,725 

UangDon, 

12,77,578 

11,59,620 

i 

Total Bn pc OS', 

48,57,015 

25,83,858 


IliUti Drawn hy /he Home Authorities. 

11118.57-58 Ka. 51,34,863 

In 1858-59 „ 1,57,814 

Decrease, Rupees,... ^ ... „ 49,77,049 

Bills Drawn on the. Home Authorities. 

In 1857-58 Rs. 4,02,853 

In 1858-59 „ 2,17,058 


Decrease, Rupees 


1,8,5,795 
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Staiemmt Bhowmg the Aggregate Value of the Prmdpat Artictes of 
Export from ualcutta by Sea in 1858-59, compared with similar 
Exports in 1857*58. 


Apparel, 

Books, 

Cotton Goods, ... 

„ ‘ Wool, 

Cowries, 

Drugs, 

Dves i Indigo,... 

(Other Sorts, 

Grain, 

Gunnies and Bags, 

Hides, 

Horns, 

Jute, 

Lac 

Naval Stores, 

Oils, 

, Provisions, 

Saltpetre, 

Seeds, 

■ Shawls, Cashmere, 

Silk Piece Goods, 

„ Eaw and Cocoons, 
Spirits, Eum, 

^ Sugar, 

Tallow, 

Tobacco, 

Wax and Wax Candles, 
Sundries, ... 


Total, 

Imports l^fi^-Export^d 

Total, ... 
Treasure, 


] 857-08. 

1858-69- 

1 

56,264. 

85,240 . 

2,077 

1,787 1 

6,74,981 

6,65,949 i 

1,13,408. 

41,072 ; 

33,728 

7,214 

4,04,798 

1,57,987 1 

,34,58.121 

1,74,38,771 

3,35,C:i8 

8,60,838. 

. 2,00,92,894 

1,56,78,701 

j 34,77,260 

59,97.764 

j 44,78 939 

98,40,7J2 

i 98,693 

99,527 

; 30,32,039 

52.51,490 : 

I 10,61,827 

7,92.207 ■ 

i 3,73,858 

3,06,397 i 

3,54,672 

5 20,685 : 

, 3,38,56,511 

4.59,85,313 ! 

i 1,36,0»|.,C80 

67,60,989 ; 

1,07,850 

2,32,919 

35,35 614 

, 45.77.748 

45,56,513 

82,07,425 

1,25,235 

2,41.370 1 

16.23,721 

j 29,07,815 

j 80,88,193 

1 75,94,345 

66,907 

17,716 

i 1,00,14,411 

1,46,97,039 

i 91,645 

1,35,946 

■ 3,81,513 

4,00,919 

1,07,544 

1,32,601 

j 16,54,026 

13,70,139 

12,58,63.560 

14,37,08,685 

58,19,343 

62,35,771 

13,16,82,808 

14,99,44,456 

48,67,015 

25,88,868 


15,25,28,314 


. Total Bupees, 


13,65,39,818 
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ValcuHa Price Current exhibiting the Highest and lowest Market 
Prices of Goods importedhy Sea from the May 1858 
to the noth April 1 859. 




IIuiHEST 

Price. 

LoWKbl 

PllICK. 


ARTICLES. 


, Rs. As. P. 

i 

Rs. As. 

P. 

Akerkorah or Pcllitory, 

Fcr M<1. 

; so 

0 

0 

80 

0 


Ale, Allsopp’s 
„ Bass’ 

J'ur liliii. 

; S5 

0 

0 

80 

0 


5 * 

i S.'S 

0 

0 

80 

0 


„ Other Marks, 

^ * 

' 75 

0 

o! «6 

0 

ol 

Almond, ... 

Per md. 

11 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Aloes, 


24 

0 

0 

i 20 

0 

0 

Alum, ’ 

j* 

1 « 

12 

0> 3 

2 

0 

Aniseed, Star, 


26 

0 

Oi 20 

0 

0 

Antimony, 


18 

0 

0| 16 

0 

0 

Arsenic, White, .. ... 


2A 

0 

0 


0 

0 

,, Red. 


25 

0 

0, 10 

0 

0 

,, Yellow, 


14 

0 

0 13 

0 

0 

„ Orpiment, ... 

Assafoctida, 

Per seer. 

S 

0 

o' 3 

0 

0 

Per md. 

40 

0 

oi 38 

0 

0 

Beads, Seed, Europe, 

Per lb. 

1 

4 

o! i 

2 

0 

,, Aleppo, Red, 

tf 

13 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

„ Small, Red, 


1 

4 

0 

2 

0 

„ Common, 


7 

0 

0 

/ 

0 

0 

„ China, ... ... ^ ... 

Per box 

40 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

„ tloodrag or Genctriea, ... 

Per 1,000 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 4# 

0 

0 

Bedaiia, or Quince Seed, 

Per md. 

40 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Betel unt, 



4 

0 

3 

6 

2 

0 

Bottles. ... ... ... 

Per lOOl 

0 

o 

a 

0 

Brimstone,.. 

Per old. 

4 

0 


3 

0 

0 

„ Medicinal, 

Per yard . 

20 

0 

0 

12 

0 

9. 

Broad (’lotli. Superfine, 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

„ Ordinary, ... 


4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Bunting, ... 

Per piece. 

14 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Camphor, 

Per rnd. 

40 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

Canvas, 

Per bolt 

26 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

Cardamum, 

Per seer. 

3 

8 

0 

3 

8 

0 

Cassia, China, 

Per md. 

28 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

Catechu, 


10 

8 

0 

7 

1 

8 

0 

(yhalk, ... 

\\ 

I 

4 

0 

2 

0 

Chanks, Green o£ Sort*!, 

Ver' ]O0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

3 

e 

0 

0 

0 

„ White o£ Sorts, 


*> 

8 

0 

0 

0 

China Root, 

Cloves, 

Per rod. 
Per Moer. 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

4 

0 

6 

Coals, ... ... . , 

Per md. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Cochineal, 

Per seer 

r, 

S 

0 

4 

4 

0 

Cocoa, 

9f 

1 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

Cocoanuts, 

Per 1,000 

36 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

Colfee, Mocha 

Per rad. 

22 

0 

0 

6 

20 

0 

0 

„ Other Places, . . 


20 

0 

16 

0 

0 

Coir, Maidive, 

>» 

7 

8 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Copperas, 


2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 


2 C 
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Calcutta Price Current exhibiting the Highest and Lmnest Market 
* Prices of Goods imported by ^ea from the May 1858 to the 

' 80^A April 1859, — {Continued,) 


ARTICLES. 


Highest Price. 

Lowest Price. 


Rs. As. 

P. 

Rs. 

A.S. 

P. 

Corals, Good, 

Per sa. wt. 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

„ Ordinary, 

>? 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Cordage, 

Per cwt. 

18 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

Corks, 

Per Gross 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Corrosive Sublimate, 

Per snor 

4 

0 

0 


4 

0 

Cowries, 

Per n>d 

22 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

CubeUs, 

jy 

52 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

Dammer, 


]() 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Dates, Bussorah, 

Dragon’s Blood, 

» 

6 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Per seer. 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Elepliant’s Teeth, 

Per md. 

230 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

[Fish, Dried, 

jj 

10 

B 

0 

10 

8 

0 

Galingall, 


9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

(Gallnitts, 

» 

33 

0 

0 

30 

6 

0 

Glue China, ... 

Per seer. 

11 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Gum Ammoniac, 

Per md. 

12 

0 

0 

10 

0. 

0 

„ Arabic, 


18 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

„ BdclUura, 

^ Benjamin, 

f 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3> 

45 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

„ Copal, 


80 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

„ Gamboge, 


45 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

„ Mastic, 

J> 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

» Myn-h, 


12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

. „ Olibanuni, 

jy 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Gunpowder, Sporting, 

Honis, Buffaloe, 

Per lb. 

1 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Per 100 

16 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Ising Glass, 

Lead, Red, 

Per lb. 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Per md. 

12 

0 

0 

9. 

, 0 

0 

„ White, 

3J 

15 

0 

0 

11 

8 

0 

Lignum Vitae, 

>» { 

3 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Mace, ; Per seer. 

METALS Airo SEMIMETALS. 

2 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Copper, Braziot or Sheet, 

Per md. 

49 

6 

0 

45 12 

0 

„ Bolt».«. ... ... 

n 

48 

14 

0 

43 

8 

0 

„ Sheathing, 

f* 

46 12 

0 

43 

0 

0 

„ Composi^on Nails, . . 

>» 

42 

8 

0 

39 

6 

0 

1, 01(1, 

yy 

43 

6 

0 

40 

14 

0 

„ Tile and Ingot, 

jy 

60 

9 

0 

61 

0 

0 

» Japan 

jy 

52 

9 

0 

46 12 

0 
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Calcuita Price Current exhibiting the Sighest and Lowtet MarkH 
Prices of Goods imported by Sea from me May 1858 to the 
30^A April 1859. — {Continued,) 


ARTICLES. 

1 . . 

Highest Price 

, Lowest Price, 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Rs. As. 

p. 

Iron, Knees, 

„ Sheet, ... ^ 

Per 

ew’t. 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

l^er 

nid. 

5 

14 

0 

4 

13 

0 

„ Anchors, 

Per 

cwt. 

13 

8 

0 

10 

8 

0 

„ Nails, 



14 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

„ Hoop, 

P-r 

md. 

5 

2 

0 

4 

9 

0 

„ Swedish, Square, 



7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

„ Swedish, Flat, 



7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

„ English, Sipiare, 


»3 

4 

4 

0 

3 

8 

0 

„ English, Flat, . . 



4 

4 

0 

3 

8 

0 

„ English Eolt, . 



4 

4 

0 

3 

8 

0 

„ Kound, Hod and Nail, 



5 

0 

0 

4 

5 

0 

Kentledge, 

Per 

cwt. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Lametta, 

Per 

corgo. 

4 

C 

0 

4 

4 

0 

Lead, Pig, 

Per 

md. 

D 

2 

0 

8 

0 

0 

.«• ••• ••• 



11 

4 

0 

8 

14 

0 

Orscduc, Europe, 

Per 

lb. 

1 

12 

0 

1 

8 

0 

„ China, 

I’er 

box. 

132 

0 

0 

112 

8 

0 

Quicksilver, 

Per 

seer. 

3 

5 

6 

2 

2 

0 

Steel, Swedish, ... ’ 

Per 

md. 

10' 

14 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Spelter, 



17 

0 

0 

12 

12 

0 

Tin Plates, 

Per 

box. 

40 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

„ r>lock, now, 

Per 

md. 

44 

10 

0 

42 

10 

0 

Nutmeg, 

Per 

seer. 

1 

14 

0 

1 

12 

0 

„ Wild, 

Per 

md. 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Oil, Earth, 


j> 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

„ Fish, 


n 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

„ Cocoanut, 


it 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

„ Linseed, 

Per gallon.) 

2 

13 

0 

, 2 

8 

0 

„ Sandal Wood, 

Per 

seer.j 

22 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

„ Kose, 

Per sa. wt. 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

„ Turpentine, 

Per gallon. 

2 

12 

0 

1 40 

0 

Paint, of Sorts, 

Per 

lb. 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Pepper, Black, 

Per 

md. 

1.3 

8 

0 

12 

0 

0 

„ Long, • 



14 

8 

0 

12. 

8 

0 

Pipes, Water, 

Per 

each. 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Pitch, 

Per barrel. 

11 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Porter, 

Per 

hbd. 

75 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

Prunes, Bussorah, 

Per 

md. 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Raisins, Bussorah, . . 


> 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

iRattAn, ' 

Per 

lb. 

6 

2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Red Qc^re, 

Per 

md. 

2 

0 

0 

1 12 

0 
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Calcutta 'Price Current exhibiting the Sighest and Lowest Market 
Prices of Goods imported by Sea from the 1st May 1858 to the 
April 1859. — {Concluded?) 


• 

ARTICLES. 

, 

Highest Price. 

Lowest Price. 

Rs. As. 

p. 

Rs. As. 

P. 

Red Wood or Red Sunders- 

Per 

md. 

2 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Rose Water, 



20 

0 

• 

20 

0 

0 

Rosin, 

Per barrel. 

5 

8 

0 

3 

4 

0 

„ Buasorah, 


jj 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Saffron, 

Per 

seer. 

50 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Sago, Pearl, .. 

Per 

md. 

H 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Sallop JMisry, 

Per 

seer. 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Sandal Wood, 

Per 

md. 

22 

0 

0 

14 

8 

0 

„ Ordinary, ... 

Per 


4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Sarsaparilla, 

seer. 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

Segars, Manilla, 

Per 

1,000 

60 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

Senna Leaf, 

Per 

md. 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Skins, Morocco, 

Per 

piece. 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

„ Goats, Madras, 

Per 

100 

56 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

Stick Lac, 

Per 

md. 

12 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Tar, Stockholm, 

Per 

baiTel. 

14 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Tea of Qualities, ... 

Per 

chest. 

85 

0 

0 

85 

0 

0 

Tobacco, American, 

Per 

lb. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Tortoise Shell, 

Per 

seer. 

28 

6 

0 

28 

0 

0 

Twine, Europe, 

Per 

lb. 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Varnish, 

Per 

gallon. 

10 

0 

0 * 

10 

0 

0 

Verdigris, 

Per 

md. 

160 

0 

0 . 

110 

0 

0 

Vermillion, 

Per 

box. 

122 

0 

0 

• 104 

0 

0 

Wait, 

Per 

md. 

56 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

Wood, Maliogany, 

i 

Per 

foot. 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 




JBrinmpal Articles of Import and Export to and from Chittapong in 1858-59, compared \oitli similar Imports 

and Exports in 1857*58. 
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Principal Articles of Import and Export into and from Salasore in 
1858-59, compared with similar Imports and Exports in 1857-58. 


IMPORTS. 

1857-58. 

» 

1858-59. 

Cotton Piece Goods, 



104 

Cocoanuts, 



194 

Grain, 



1,174 

Naval Stores, 



1,384 

Turmeric, 



440 

Sundries, 

37 

. 6 ' 

Total PiipoDS, ... 

37 

3,302 


( 


EXPORTS. 

1857-58. 

1858-69. 

Grain, 

.. . 

34,874' 

85,979 

Sundries, 

... 

169 

118 

Total Rupees, ... 

... 

35,043 

1 86,097 
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11,802 

8,652 

7,345 

6,60,705 
13,076 
3,852 
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The gross receipts Of the Custom House for the year l858-n9 
^mount^ to Rs. 1,02,95,827 and the wrf customs Revenue to Rs. 
1,55,41,766 showing an increase on the previous year of Rs. 
31,12,657. 

• 

The Tonnage of Calcutta inwards was 672,140 Tons belong- 
ing to 950 vessels, being a decrease on the previous year of 78 
vessels and 42,389 Tons. Outwards there were 960 vessels, and 
676,196 Tons^ being a decrease of 7 vessels, and an increase of 
18,047 Tons. 

Of the 960 vessels 497 were British, 130 American, 100 French* 
107 Steamers. The rest were native craft and ships of various 
nations. 

The largest trade is with Great Britain, and is represented as 
follows : — 


IMPORTS. 


Merchandise, 


8,95,44,130 


3,40.969 

1,95,39,804 


Merchandise, 

Treasure,|f®!^‘^; 


Ilupees, 

EXPORTS. 


none. 


... 10,94,24,903 

... 4,46,89,004 
... 5,460 


Rupees, ... 4,46,‘94j464 
North America sends merchandise and treasure to the value 
of Rs. 11,38,054 and takes to the value of Rupees 1,23,20,585. 
China sends to the value of Rupees 2,53,39,097, and takes 
5,17,09,368. France sends Rupees 39,56,488 and takes Rupees 
64,82,416. 


DOMESTIC CEREMONIES OP THE PEOPLE 
OF TATTA. 

Bombay Records, Fo. L V. 

The Town of Tatta is situated in Sind, within three or fout, 

2I> 
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ttiilcsf of the banks of the Indus, It was once a famous and 
populous city, but the’ unhealthy nature of the surrounding 
country has caused a great decrease in the population which 
does not now exceed 10,000. The inhabitants df this place are 
much attached to old usages and are jealous of any interference 
with them. They keep up a number of ceremonies connected 
with Births, Marriages and Funerals, which are not only unne- 
cessary, but are so expensive in their character as to bring 
many poor families to ruin. In consequence of this state of 
things the local authorities resolved to take measures to reduce 
these expenses, if it were pdssible to do so without irritating the 
people. 

The circumstance wliicli led to the examination of the subject 
was, that the census rctiirus of 1854 exhibited a marked 'de- 
crease of the population during the previous 50 or 100 years. 
This was found to be owing tr) a diminished number of marrij 
ages, and to the intermarriage of near relations. Such unions 
were celebrated at a comparatively small Expense, and were 
often managed by ex^chariging as it were a sou for a daughter. 
The cost of marriage ceremonies was regulated by a scale which 
had been handed down for many generations, and any deviation 
from which was looked upon as something like a crime. Mr. Gibbs, 
the * Judicial Assistant Commissioner in Sind, was the chief 
mover in the r»^forms that were eventually imrodii(;ed. lii a 
letter dated 19th March 1859, lie mentions having entered 
into communication with the late General Jacob, and with Syud 
Jaber Ali Shah, and Mounsiff Syud Amecnoodiu, all of whom 
(Altered into his views. 

The iVluhomcdans of Tatta, had been in the habit of spend- 
ing the greater portion of their money in these public dis- 
plays. While in private they were almost reduced to slar- 
vatiou, so that, it might be said of them it was one day a 
feast, and the remainder of their lives a perpetual fast.^^ A great 
hindrance to reform was the female ascendancy in the town ; 
as the frequent public ceremonies gave them an opportunity 
of meeting and gossiping together. Though it was thought 
desirable to make the movement a voluntary act of the people, 
rather than an order of the Government, an official notification 
was issued, recommending the reduetiou of these expenses, and 
proposing an assembly of the leading inhabitants, at which 
Syud Amecnoodin Wuilud, and SyudMozideen, Moonsifi'of Kur- 
rachee should attend, and report the proceedings to the Com- 



L : 

missioiier. Accordingly on the 1st NoA'ember 1856, a meeting 
was convened aiid, was addressed by Synd Ameenoodin in 
an appropriate speech in Persian, and then in Sindee. After 
the address was conducted a paper was laid before the assembly 
with two columns for” and against” tlio proposition, for 
reducing tlie Birth, Marriage and Funeral expenses. Jhe exam^ 
pie being shown by several leading heads of families, the whole 
assembly signed in favour of the proposition, leaving the ‘‘ con- 
trary coluirin quite blank. A statement was now drawn np 
showing the existing and the proposed expenses, and after some 
discussion on the detailsi it was adopted and ratified by a solemn 
declaration on the 1st chapter of tluj Koran. In his letter to 
Mr. Gibbs, the Moonsiff says: am happy to state that the 

revised rules have been very cheerfully observed on every occa-« 
sion of a family ceremony which has taken place since the 
meeting; and the people appear the more satisfied, tlie more the 
rules are acted upou.^' 

The appendix gives a detailed list of the expenses of domestic 
ceremonies, which consist chiefly of feasting, music, and distri* 
butioii of monev. The following is an .abstract of the state- 
ment : — 


2D2 



"tkntfaiUd Statement ehming the iiff^enee leiween ike Eitpensee which werefomerlg vncwrni ly the Mahomedan 
]: * EopnJaiim of Tatta in ike eetebrntion of Family Oeremoniee, and thou to he hereafter incurred on the same 
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MADRAS PUBLIC WORKS. 

1858-59. 

Madras Records No, LXL 

The Report of the Public Works Department for 1858-59 
was issued by the Chief Engineer on the 31st August. The 
operations in new works were limited on account of the restric- 
tion upon public expenditure which had been imposed during 
the preceding year. Repairs however were made on those 
irrigation works which had been destroyed by the monsoon in 
certain districts. 

In the budget of 1858-59 the sum of Rupees 71,77^75 was 
applied for on account of Public Works. The Government 
of India granted only liupees 14,59,256 for new works, and 
Rupees 21,18,261 for repairs. There was a sum subsequently 
sanctioned amounting to Rupees 10,13,714, giving a total of 
Rupees 45,91,231. From this however is to be deducted the 
grant for Hyderabad, (which has been disconnected from 
Madras,) of Rupees 1,35,413, leaving Rupees 44,55,818, The 
amount expended was Rupees 45,08,433, being Rupees 52,615 
over the grant. In new works the expenditure was in excess 
of the allowance by Rupees 1,87,668, in repairs it fell short by 
Rupees 1,35,053. The following is an abstract of the expen- 
diture : — 



New Works, 

Repairs. 

Irrigation Works 

Rs. 2,72,422 

Rs. 19,22,764 ' 

Communications 

3,49,944 

7,97,785 

Buildings 

8,93,645 

2,71,923 


15,16,011 

29,92,422 

The following are the 

districts which incurred the chief ex- 

pense for Irrigation works 

— 



New Works. 

Repairs. 

Ganjam 

... Es. 17,683 

Es. 21,876 

Godavery 

49,379 

2,70,938 

Kistnah * 

63,545 

1,04,481 

Nellord 

56,344 

2,37,913 

Cuddapah 

16,807 

79,066 

Bellary 

4,051, 

1,52,899 

Chingleput 

48 

97,409 

North Arcot 

26,843 

38,711 

South Arcot 

... • 7,190 

80,426 




Works. 

Repairs 

Tanjore 

... Rs. 5,607 

Rs. 4,.56,698 

Trichinopoly 

24,73J 

1,69,145 

Madura 


^ 1,336 

Tinncvolly 

y()4 

51,454 

Coimbatore 

... 4,3 d.) 

31,168 

Salem 

2,783 

55,005 

Under the head of Communications, are 

included tlie f< 

lowing works : - 


JVew Works. 

Repairs. 

Roads and bridges 

... lis 3.23,243 

Rs. 7.60,462 

Navigable can ids 

7,813 

28,057 

Ports and harbours 

18,888 

4,8.57 

Ferry boats 

"I'otal 3,49,944 

4,359 

7,97,7.35 

And the districts in v/hich tin; major part of these sums has 
been expended arc witii rtdercnce 

L To roads arid bridges. 


Npw Works. 

Repairs. 

Ganjani 

... lis. 25.K81 

Ks. 24,971 

Nellore 

19,040 

35,127 

Ciuldapah 

li,H5.2 

.36,909 

Bollary 

1.217 

53,98.5 

Cbinglepnt 


i .08,995 

Nortli Arcot 

... 47,472 

57,569 

South Arcot 

3,'j;M 

81,849 

Tan j ore 

1,971 

44,59.s 

Trichinopoly 

f).78S 

5.3,ti8-l 

Coimbatore 

U).'>2.8 • 

38.118 

Salem 

11.530 

3.3,602 

Cahara 

15.824 

<57,406 

Malabar 

53,170 

31.446 

2. To navigable canals. 

Godaverv 

8,313 

K,74I 

Chingleput 

... 

11,953 

Tanjore 

« 9 V • • • 

5v344 

3. To ports and harbours. 

Tanjore 

4;790 

• 2,45S 

Madura • 

12.797 

♦ 

The following: arc the various classes oi Buildings, with the 

amounts laid out them: - 

Nnv Works > 

Repairs. 

• Military 

... Us. 6.73.93,5 

Rs. 1,12,661 

llevenvie 

33.481 

66,546 





ynr Ilcpaim 

Public . , ... Ks. 72,772 Ks. tJ0>074 

Judicial ... ... 85,074 25,117 

.Ecclesiastical ... ... 6,537 

Marine ... ... H^SOO 575 

Educational ... ... 2,110 2,413 

The largest expcn Uturcs on new lrri<>;atlou Works, were 
ia tlie fiodjivcry division, on account of the Weyairoo and Ellore 
channel, Rupees 3.3,109; in the Kistiiali division, on account of 
the canal opened to Ncdamale, Rupees 38,940; in the Ncllore 
district, on account of tlie re-coustriiction of the Perinair anicut, 
Tiiipces 51,327; and iu North Arcot, on account of the Palar 
anicut, Rupees 23,909. The <‘Xpenditure in the other districts 
being on works of less iin[>ortant character docs not require special 
notice. 

In Tanjorc and Triciiinopoly the cx[)(niditurc on repairs of ir- 
rigation works anionnled to Rupees 4,56,098 and 1,69,145 res- 
pectively; in tlie ndjoining districts of Aladura, Salem, and 
South Arcot, it was llupoos 41.336; 55,005 ; and fS(),426. In 
Nellore the rci)airs anumuted to Rupees 2,37,913 ; iu Oiiddapah 
79,066 ; in IJcllary 1,52,899; iu Chingleput 97,409 ; and in 
Tinnevelly 51,454. In the Ciodavery and Kistnah divisions the 
(expenditure was Rupees 2,70,938, and 1,04/481 respectively, 
in the other districts it w^as limited. 

The average cxpendiLtire on irrigation works and repairs in 
Tanjorc in the 35 years closing with 1850-51, was a little 
more than a lakli of^ Itupces, that of the highest year ( 1850-51) 
being Rupees l,73,3>9r/. in the voar under review the 
(‘xpenditure for rtqjairs aniouutcd to tour and a half laklis of 
Rupees. 

The expenditure on bnildins>’s was eliicfly on nceouut of tljo 
military works at Jaekataila, Ru])ees 3,05,118 ; Raugalore, Ru- 
f)ccs 1,00,U)3 ; and Madras, 72,175. The c\])cnditur(J for mili- 
tary buildings was also large in the Godavery division, Rellary, 
Cliingleput, and Trichiuopoly. 

The amount of traffic by Cochrane’s Canal is shown in the 
following statement : — 

Roats. Tons. Toll, 

1857- 58 9,.324 1,29,643 Ks. 32,410-12 

1858- 59 9,111 J,30,236i „ 32,559- 2 

Decrease in boats 213. Increase in tons 5934. Increase in 

tolls 148-6. 

The chief items which contributed to tlie traffic of the yeat 
were the following ; — 
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Chillies 

Boats. 

173 

Faggots 

... 1,429 

Passengers 

... 2,029 

Paddy 

71 

Shells 

... 1,784 

Salt 

2,225 

W'ood 

539 


Tons. Tollt 

Rs. As* 

2,184i 54G 2 

32,125| 8,031 7 

2,118 529 8 

1,1 63^ 290 13 

24,00S| 6,002 1 

51,720 12,930 0 

12,722;^ 3,180 9 


The operations of tlie Lithographic Bepartment were nearly 
the same in extent as during tiie preceding year. 

Copies. Impressions. 

Maps and drawings ... 48,319 46,6:34 

Circular forms, &c. 1,55,221 1,25,403 


2,03,540 


1,72.027 


BOMBAY PUBLIC WORKS. 

1857-58. 

Boynbay Records y No. XLVl. 

In accordance with the arrangements that were made in No- 
vember 1855, the Chief Engineer at the Presidency, Colonel 
Scott, sent in a report on the 23rd October 1858, on the progress 
of Public Works in Bombay, during the year 1857-58. 

The events of that year necessarily suspended all works that 
were not indispensible, and the department was called upon to 
perform a large amomit of work of an emergent character^ 
connected with the location of the European troops. 

With reference to Tank irrigation, the magnificent Maduk Tank 
— nrhichisthe work of the Anagoondy Kings, —w^as probably never 
completed tot he extent proposed, and should it be placed in repair, ' 
tlie value of the irrigation within the British Territory, would 
scarcely compensate for the land in the Mysore Territory which 
would be destroyed. The principal works erected in the Bel- 
gaum and Kolanoor districts were temporary barracks at Bel gaum, 
Kulladghee, aiid Kolapoor ; a road from the latter place to Beeja- 
poor is also in ]>rogress, a distance of about 101 miles. The Tanks 
at Sholapoor are stated to be a failure, but the barracks for 
European troops, in the same place ai*e very creditable to the 
Engineers. 



Dharwar . — lii Dliarwar Zillali there are talookas. For 
each of these a Maramut Maistiyis appointcil whose duty is to 
execute the repairs to tanks, roads, Goveriuiicut buildings, &c. 
&o. This is a new system and is found to work very well. 
The Maistry of Kodo expended, frotn his first appointment in 
February 18oG np to 1st April, 1858, the sum of J{s. 8,259-10-7, 
being chiefly for repairing Tanks, Heads and Sheds. The 
Maistry of Hancebedriore exj)eu(l(d in a similar way lis. 
1,687-7-11. The Maistry of JIungal Ivs. less Es. 

o50-12.7, expended by his nredeeessor. Tlic Maistry of bunka- 
})oor, Jls. 8,-121-10-10. We Maistry of Moobloii expended Rs. 
2,027-4-0. Tlio remaining three Maistries of Dharwar, Novvl- 
goond and Dauibut, were learning their work under the. others. 


Th(j construction of Roads was inteiTuj)ted by the suspension 
of Public Works During the season under report only miles 
of first class road were completed, with the exception of drums and 
bridges. Of second cla'^s roads there were several in good, working 
order. The Cotton Soil roads are at times indented with ruts, but 
not like those of the Guzerat Roads. In the Monsoon the roads 
are impassable, for days together, owing to the heavy rain on the 
black soil, but in (hy weather the surface is hard, and pleasant 
to ride over. 

The following first class roads were proposed, and tlic first three 
were sanctioned. 

1. Dharwar to Kulgutgliec. Tiutus to Buukapure. 

2. Hooblcj to Sunguteekope. I3iinka{)oreto Ilunyliur. 

3. llooblcc to Annigherry. Siimusghce to IJurlhuliy, 

4. ‘Aimigh(u’iy to Gudduck, and llullykcriy, liuukapore to 
Mooudagoor, and also four second class roads. 


During the disturbances in the Norlli West, the Dliarwar for 
was put into an efficient state, and neat ternporaiy barracks were 
built, with# accommodation for two Companies of Infantry and 
one of Ailillcry, together with fifteen of their families. 

Bolganm and Kolapoor . — The Executive Engineer, Captain W. 
R. Didvitisoii, reports the expenditure for the year as follows ; — 
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Rs. As. P. 

Roads and bridges ... ... ... 11,364 4 7 

Docks, dockyard offices, and buildings for Marine 
purposes 

Piers, jetties, and clearance of tidal rivers and 
crocks ... ... ... ... 967 10 11 

Light-houses and beacons 

Reclamation of land from the sea ... 

Canals, irrigatiorial bundaras, tanks, and wells ’ 3.951 4 8 

Fortifications, magazines, Military store-houses 

and offices, &c. ••• ... 9,455 10 10 

Barracks, and buildings connected therewith 53,94 6 0 G 

Schools ... ... ... 


Hospitals 

Churches, burial-grounds, See, 

.lails and buildings for Police purposes 
Miscellaneous ... 


3,825 7 0 

3,641 13 G 

22,914 5 6 


Total ... 1,10 0GG 9 G 


He complains of the great increase of office w^ork, and the need of 
assistance. The accounts of the works last year were forwarded in 
151 hills with their numerous vouchers. Tliough the correspon- 
dence to a great extent is in Murathee there is not a single Carcoon 
on the permanent office establishment. There is no proper Store- 
keeper, though such an officer is much needed. 

With reference to bridging the Mulpurba river near Ivhana- 
poor, many years ago, a native offered to bridge it oii the Dhar- 
war road, if he were permitted to appropriate the toll on it for 
fen years. This statement is referred to in case Government 
should be disposed to entertain such tenders now. 

7h/ fnc/(//irr7y.— The only wwk of any importance undertaken 
in this district during the year, was the new road over Phoouda 
Ghaut, which is reported by Lieutenant T, P. Armitstead, Exe- 
cutive Engineer, to be progressing. The length of it is eight 
miles, estimated amount of cost Rs. 1,33,793, sanctioned amount 
lis. 1 , 15 , 000 , expended lls. 70,186-6-11, expended during the 
year Rs. 5,940*7-1. The total height of the road calculated 
from the Boukuii plateau, after making a cutting through the 
ridge at the top of 42^ feet deep is l,3;j7|^ feet, and the eleva- 
tion above the level of the sea is l,99d^ feet. The premature 
fall of heavy rains caused the works to be suspended iu August ; 
but before that time a large amount of work had been executed. 
The daily average number of labourers was‘272. Lieutenant 



Armitsfcead points out as a def^jct in this road, a return of 2,800 
feet near the top, and ho proposed making it with a gradient, 
1 in uniformly for the same money, but this proposition 
was not accepted. The completion of this Ghaut as a military 
road, and the continuation of the line to Waghbtun is of the 
greatest importance, on account of the military force stationed 
at Kolapoor. The lowest estimated* cost of this is Rs. I,08,9p7. 
This road when completed would be 38 miles in length, and 
would cost lis. 4,538 per mile. Tables are given showing 
the mean rates of cost for the road works, &c. Two short 
roads were executed hy convict labour, one near Adawlut the 
other near Hathkumbo. The travellers’ Bungalow at Dajeepoor 
was completed. 

-Lieutenant W. W. Goodfellow, Executive En- 
gineer, reports the expenditure in his district during the year 
to have been as follows : — 


Roads and bridges... 

Irrigational works and wells,. • 

Fortifications, military store-houses, &c. 

Barracks, and l)uildings connected therewith 
Jails, and buildings for Police purposes 
Miscellaneous : — Government houses, cntclierries, 
travellers’ bungalows, dhiirurasalas, ferries, post 
office ... ...* 


Bs. As. P. 
2,990 
7,607 
2,749 
40,119 
40 


.9 

14 

8 

*2 

6 


1 

11 

7 

4 

4 


24,255 12 10 


Total 


Rs. 77,888 0 1 


Regarding irrigational works and wells y the report speaks un- 
favourably. The sum of Rs. 63,859 Avas expended in 1850-57 
and Rs. 7,007 in 1 857-58, and still the tanks are not in use ; and 
this money has remained unproductive. Want of skill in their 
construction, and too much dependence on inexperienced natives 
are the causes of their inefficiency. The expenditure on account 
of Barracks was chiefly incurred for temporary accommodation 
for troops, being Rs, 26,413 for European Cavalry and Rs, 13,433 
for European Infantry. 

f^attara , — Captain M. R. Kennedy, Executive Engineer, re- 
pprts on the progress ot works in his district. The Road over 
the Wurrunda Ghaut was nearly completed in 1856-57, but 
owing to the suspension of all Public Works, delay was occasion- 

2 E 2 ' 



Abstract of the Expenditure during the Year 1857 * 58 . 
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Rupees ' 2,01,952-4-: 
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The contract; system worked well, and all contracts were 
faithfully executed— none thrown up. The filtli-burning 
machine erected a year ago^ did not prove so offensive to the 
neighbourhood as had been anticipated. It is recommended 
for general adoption. A Mechanical Engineer is greatly want- 
ed for the liund Waterworks, and it would be desirable to ap- 
point a Barrack Master and three or mor(^ serjeants to look 
after the conservation of the Barracks, which demanded a large 
sum of money during the year for ])ettv repairs. 

Taima^ Northern Conenn . — Captain Fuller, Executive l^higi- 
neer, reports various works, of not much importance, 
which were suspended in July 1857, and have not since 
been resumed. 99 miles of metalled road and 112 miles of 
Moorum road were kept in repair. 'Jhc old Agra iload, 
between tlie colsctte P'erry and Khurdee, entailed a lieavy ex- 
penditure for repairs, because the amount sanctioned in former 
years Rs. 150 per mile, was totally inadequate. La])our could 
be abundantly procured by out-bidding the Railw^ay contractors, 
but (lovci’iirncut decided that such a course was neither 
right nor expedient.^' The Sliapoor bridge was recom- 
menced, and will be nearly completed in July, Roads should 
not be opened until after the second iMonsoon after their 
eommenceraent. During tlic first working season the whole 
of the earthworks and cuttings should lx? thrown up and com- 
pleted ; the small drains and as many of the small bridges as 
possible built, and all large bridges run up to the springing. 
The work should thou l)e left to itself dui’ing the Monsoon, and 
the next season ought to sec it complete in every respect, with 
the surface formation of im)orum or metal, laid on and ready 
for the pi'ocoss of consolidation.’’ The report closes with an 
expression of regret at the constant change of assistants, to reme- 
dy whicli it proj)oses to have no assistants at all, and to increase 
the number of Fxcutive Engineers; limiting each to a charge of 
2,000 square miles. 

Ahrmilnu(nj\u\ Na.ssirk and Pvint — LicMilcriant Fiueh, Exe- 
cutive Engineer, reports that tlicse three districU are now in- 
corporated into one charge. The expenditure was cliiefly for 
roads, military buildings and repairs, amounting in all to 
lis. 183,997-7-1. The Artillery Jiarracks at Ahmednug- 
giir weFC as far as possible completed. Temporary barracks 
and other buildings were likewise erected at Nassick. The 
Ahmcclouggur and Aurungabad Road was nearly completed, 
and on this line a toll has been established on the Imampoor 
Ghaut, which produces Rs.. 650 per mensem. The Foona and 
Ahmcduiiggur Hoad had not made much progress : the sane- 
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iioned works were i)ostponc(l, pending a survey. The rood 
bctw^eeii Ahmcdnuggur and Malligaum has at length been com- 
menced." A scheme for supplying the town of Yewlah with 
water, was proposed, and the inhabitants agreeing to defray 
half the expense, which is computed at Ks. 22,125. 

Designs and estimates for bridging the Godavery and Kadwa 
Kivers, had been submitted, but were subsequently nega- 
tived. The Nassick and Waghcrah road is now finished. The 
average ^st per mile was Its. 700. 

The amoiinl^expeiided on irrigational works in the Nassick 
division was lls. 17,951-1-10. 

Twenty* one bundaras liad ])ecn restored and rcj>aircd ; most 
of these were constructed previous to the date of Jlritisli rule 
in the country, and it is therefore desirable that tliey sliuuM be 
kept in a state of ctliciency. 

Candeish . — Captain Bell, Executive k^ngincer, reports tliat tlie 
principal wwks during the year were buildings for tlie ac- 
commodation of troops at Dhoolia and at iVialJigauin. The 
Koad from Scindwa Gluiut and Bauakheira had been improved 
and a new lino constructed from the latter place to yawalda on 
the Taptee Kiver. 

The estimated cost of these w orks was Ks. 1,08,5 17-0-0 
The ex[)cnditure in four years ... 50,074-9-8 

Much remains to be done ; the delay was caused by the sus- 
pension of Ihiblic AVorks and the diflieulty of procuring labour 
when the w^orks were resumed. 

Szirnt and Broach . — Lieutenant J. S. Trevor, Acting Exe- 
cutive khigiueer, reports tliat the work of the year consist- 
ed chiefly iu making i)lans and estimates for the future. Of 
the total expenditure of lls. 70,604-1-7, more than Jls. 47,000 
were expended during the first three mouths of the year. 
Some new lines of Hoad were determined upon, but none 
completed. The Broach ])ie.r was completed and set iq). 
It is proposed to reclaim 11-^ square miles of marsli at an esti- 
mated cost of hs. 24,862 near Julalpoor. 4'he Castle oi tSural 
had of late received considerable attention. The defects of its 
construction rendered it unfit to accommodate more than 250 men, 
but as the position is strong and the locality healthy, means 
should be taken to improve it. The Fort at Turvara, near Bul- 
sar “ shoul(^^^^^:ther garrisoned or destroyed.” 

Ahmcdal^j^^d Kaira . — Lieutenant Ootgrave, Acting Exe- 
cutive reports that: the examination of the Ah- 

medal)a(i|p||id i'undooka road, which had been damaged 
by heavi^^tains, hud been unavoidably postponed. The eou- 
structio#bf a bridge ovet* the Blmguwa lUver hud been sanction- 
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ed. The estimated cost is Rs. J,00^8]9. The River when 
swollen by floods attains the breadth of 4^700 feet, and the 
bridge will have 132 arches of 20 feet span. 

Deesa , — On the 28th May, Lieutenant T. R. Maunsell, Acting 
Executive Engineer, reports that few new works of any general 
interest had been undertaken, and that those commenced during 
the previous year had been carried on. The Cutcherries for 
the married European soldiers were proceeded with upon an 
improved plan. The total expenditure was Rs, 62,303-5-3. The 
want of roads iu Deesa cantonments is much felt. In reply to 
Lieutenant Maunsell’s remarks about an increase to the esta- 
blishment, Captain Munbee, Superintending Engineer, says — I 
own that I do not see any immediate necessity for an assistant 
or for any increase to the establishment, except perhaps in the 
case of maistries. The work at Deesa has been and is small 
compared with that of the other stations in the Northern Circle; 
the establishment is amply sufficient; for instance there arc 
as many writers and Europeans as there are in all Kajpootana, 
and two more Surveyors ; and I think that neither the Executive 
Engineer, nor his office establishment, can complain of being 
overworked.^^ He says also with reference to former irregulari- 
ties in the accounts of this station, I have been able to report 
that the accounts are now being kept with care and correctness.’^ 

Ncemuch and Nitsseerabad , — On the 1st May, Captain Gore 
Muiibee, Superintending Engineer, reports that the works had 
])een almost entirely of a military character, and that the total 
expenditure was Es. 1,84,291-4-11. The defences of the Aj- 
mere Arsenal were rendered efficient. Three Cavalry and eight 
Infantry Barracks were constructed at Nusseerabad. At Nee- 
.mucli four barracks were completed by the 30th April 1858, aud 
others were in progress. Tlie report concludes with a detailed 
account of the mutinies in the*se districts and of the part Captain 
Munbee took in their suppression, and in performing his duties 
as an Engineer. 


THE CALCUTTA COURT OF SMALL CAUSES. 

t 

1858-59. 

^ Tho report is for the official year ending 30th April 1859. 
TPhe total number of cases instituted was 29,956, being less than 
the previous year, by 887. Of these 12,447 were decided for 
plaintiffs, 1,412 for defendants, 2,906 were non-suited. 13,133 
were struck out and compromised, and 91 undecided. 

2F 
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The total sum credited to Government was Es. l5l0,915-ll«9, 
including a sum credited for unclaimed monies amounting to 
Ks* 1,868-0-3. Last year this item amounted to Es. 9,720, 
which partly accounts for the result being less favourable than 
last year. The expense of the Court was Es. 1,03,274-11, 
leaving a balance in favour of Government of Es. 7,641-0-9. 
The expenditure consists of Es. 3,500, for Judges’ salaries 
monthly, and Es. 5,106-3-7 for the monthly cost of establishment. 
The number of copies of Summonses was reported last year as 
61,405, this year it has increased to 70,012. The amount of 
fees shews a decrease, on the previous year, of nearly 4^ per 
cent. The work of the establi^ment has increased so much 
since 1850 that a total increased expenditure of Rupees 388 
per mensem is proposed. The following is an Abstract of the 
increase of work since the year 1850, 

Increase in the number of cases. ... ... 8,633 

Increase in the number of processes issued, ... 28,095 

Increase in the number of warrants to sue and de- 
fend, ... ... ... ... 2,398 

Increase in the number of items of receipts, ... 13,5 10 

Increase of Ee-payments including transfers, ... 18,706 

The following table shows the position of the Court for the 
last two years, as compared with the year 1850-51. 



1st Year Sth Year 9th Year 

1850-51. 1857-58. 1858-59. 
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MADRAS CIVIL DISPENSARIES. 

1858 . 

Madras Records y No. LXIL 

On the 29th September 1859 the Director General of the Me- 
dical Department reports that the year has been a healthy one 
as regards epidemic disease, with some few exceptions. Cholera 
prevailed during the greater part of the year in Madras, and 
some parts of the centre and Southern Divisions, and for shorter 
periods in Canara, but the greater part of the Presidency was 
freer than usual from epidemics. Small-pox was prevalent on 
the Western Coast, though hut few cases came under treat- 
ment in the Dispensaries. The increasing popularity of these 
institutions is shewn by the increased number of patients, which 
exceeds that of any former year by 16,6^5. The principal 
diseases treated during the year were fevers, bowel complaints, 
venereal affections, abcesses, ulcers, and dropsies. The mortality 
was highest from cholera ; 998 cases were treated of which 285 
proved fatal. 

Of Europeans, in-patients 29*6, and out-patients 55*6 percent, 
were females; of l?ast Indians, in-patients 160*5, out-patients 
74*4 ; Hindoos (of all castes) in-patients 58 6, out-patients 41*3 ; 
Mahomedans, in-patients 52*3, out-patients 38*4. It will 
be seen from these particulars that the prejudices which former- 
ly kept the Hindoo and Mahomedan females from becoming in- 
patients of Dispensaries are fast disappearing. 

The total expenditure of the Dispensaries during the year 
was E.S, 86,620-5-6 — the average cost for each patient being 
.5 annas 7 pice per bead. Last year the average cost was 5 
annas 3 pice. The progressive increase of patients in the Dis- 
pensaries was as follows : 


In 1854 



161,214 

patients. 

1855 ... 

. . • 

... 

184,069 


1856 

• • • 

... 

210,566 

5.* 

1857 

... 

» 

241,311 


1858 

... 

... 

260,124 

J5 


Cholera was prevalent in Madras throughout the year; 2,000 
deaths occurred from this disease (within the limits of the 
Supreme Court.) 

General Hospital — The numbers of sick treated was as fol- 
lows : 
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Europeans. N atives. 

Treated ... ... 1,093 ... 118 

Died 49 ... 10 

Lepet^ Hospital . — The wards were overcrowded and many ap- 
plicants for admission had to be sent away in consequence of 
the want of room. Great attention was paid to cleanliness and 
dieting ot the patients; but the Medical OflBcer reports nothing 
new with regard to the treatment of leprosy. 

Native Infirmary . — The number of patients shews an increase. 
The mortality is high, but many cases were brought in to this 
institution in a dying state. Seventy-nine patients were trans- 
ferred to the Idiot Asylum. The returns are as follows. 


1854 ... 

1855 ... 

1856 ... 

1857 ... 

1858 ... 


Treated. 

Died. 

1,247 

267 

1,213 

284 

1,083 

217 

833 

202 

1,072 

261 


Idiot Asylmu — This institution was overcrowded. Cholera 
caused three deatjis among the inmates, in December, The 
following are the returns : 



Men. Women. 

Remaining 31st December 1857 

54 

25 

Admitted in 1858 ... 

62 

26 

Discharged cured ... 

16 

4 

Taken out by friends 

18 

b 

Transferred to Lunatic Asylum 

0 

0 

Deserted 

2 

0 

Died in Hospital (including cholera 

cases) 16 

10 

Remaining 31st December 1858 

64 

32 


House of Indicstry . — The Inmates were removed to the Peni- 
tentiary, then to the Monegar Choultry, and lastly to a house 
in Egrnorc where they continued in good health for the remain- 
der of the year. ^ 

Male Asylum.— lihQ health of the Umiates was good. Out 
of an average strength of 247 there were 409 admissions and 
two deaths, resulting from typhpid fever. No deaths occurred 
from Cholera. Ophthalmia was not so prevalent as formerly. 

Female Asylum . — The average strength was 216 — total treat- 
ed 225. No death occurred. 

Lunatic Asylum . — The establishment and the accommodation 
are reported to be inadequate for the purposes intended. The 
average daily nifmber of insane was 51. New admissions 47 ; 
•total treated 97 j deaths 11. 
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Eye Infirmary . — The number of patieiits treated was 2865, 
of which 8.99 were in-patients and 1966 out-patients. There was 
an increase in the latter and a* decrease in the former. The 
total number of operations was 144,. of which only 3 failed. 77 
were cured, 32 were relieved. Out of 99 cases of cataract 46 
were cured and 12 relieved. Twenty-one European Soldiers 
were treated during the year. 

Lying4u-IIospHaL — The total number of confinements was 
957, being an increase of 168 or 21*3 per cent. A class of 
female pupils was instructed in Midwifery, and made satisfac- 
tory progress. Eight were admitted during the year. Six pass- 
ed out as qualified, and seven remained. Of the 957 cases, 819 
were cases of natural labor; 55 of difficult; 43 of preterna- 
tural, 32 of complex and 12 of complex and preternatural labors. 
The number of children born was 970,14 women giving birth 
to twins, and one dying undelivered. Of these 970,504 were 
males, and 466 females, being equal to 51*9 per cent, of males. 
Of the 504 males, 448 were born alive and 56 still. Of the 466 
females, 415 were born alive and 51 still. Of the 14 twin cases, 
four children were born still, of wdiich one was a deformity. 
Fifteen were males and 13 females. 

The following is a general abstract of the diseases, numbers 
of patients, &c. : — 



Diseases. 
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The Appendix contains detailed statements of the operations? 
of all the dispensaries in the provinces* 


SIND PUBLIC WORKS. 


lS56r57. 

Bombay Records y iVn. LIIL New Series, 

The Annual Report from the Superintending Engineer in 
Sind, was not received in time for publication with the Bom- 
bay records for 1856-57, and was therefore inserted along 
with the one for the following year. 

Kurrachee,---Oi\ the 25th August 1857, Lieutenant Thomson, 
late Acting Executive Engineer, reports that the greater 
portion of the works executed during the year were of an unim- 
portant character. The report is acaompanied by a tabular state- 
ment of the works, juid their cost, compiled by Major North, who 
succeeded Lieut. Thomson in office. The erection of a crane at 
Khetty was found of great advantage ; the cost was Rs. 2,014-2. 
Amongst the military works, one of the most important was the 
construction of an aqueduct for supplyiiig the plunge-bath in the 
new European barracks with water, but this is still incomplete. 
A screw pile pier at Keamaree had been completed at a cost of 
Rs. 4,221* The new jail, and the muddock at Thirree for the 
repair of River steamers, had also been nearly finished. The 
contract system promised to work well, though carried out very 
imperfectly. 

llydrahad, — Ou i;hG 4tli August 1857, Mr. C. W. Mbssop, 
C* E., Acting Executive Eugiiieer, reports that the clearance 
of the Pullalee River in May 1850 was followed by a most bene- 
ficial result. The works in progress under the preceding officer 
were carried on by Mr. Mossop in a satisfactory manner. The 
.most important were St, Thomas’ Church, which is now nearly 
completed; the arsenal Buildings which are partially finished ; 
and the Giddo Jetty. A new Bridge Qver the Fullalee was 
commenced late in! the season. The estimated cost is Rs. 35,885. 
Th6 new entrance t5 the fort is recommended for sanction as a 
work of great utility and improvement, 

Shikarpoor. — Lieutenant Melliss, Executive Engineer, re- 
ports that owing to the state of, the weather in Upper Sind 
4elay was occasioned in the execution of works, and ex- 
pense was incurred for repairs. * Workmen were easily obtained 
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notwithstanding the abolition of statute labour. Tbe new 
Cutcherry for the Collector was nearly completed. The building 
had been erected in strict conformance with the original design 
of Captain Fife ; the hollow voussoir tiles had been used in roof- 
ing it, and though well adapted to resist the ravages of the white*, 
ants they were found to be much hotter than the ordinary mud 
roofs of Upper Sind. The Sind canal bridge was completed. 
The Lukkee and Jankhan embankment bridges are five in 
number, of which four were completed and one nearly so. The 
total estimate is Rs. 58,410. The line of road from Kotree 
to Roree in the territory of His Highness Ali Moorad, was being 
constructed by contract, and would be completed before the end 
of the season. Lieutenant Dodd reports having completed Sur- 
veys for Roads, from Tattah to Kotrcc, Bhagatora to Schwan, 
and Rookun to Angamanee. 

Canal Department^ Sind , — On the 1st May, Mr. W, H. Price, 
C. E., Acting 1st Executive Engineer, reports the progress made 
with the Eastern Narra Supply Channel, which runs past Arore, 
in Upper Sind.. This channel connects the Indus, at a point 
near Roree, with the Eastern Narra River, near the village of 
Lelvia, being a distance of nearly 13 miles; it is 150 feet in bot- 
tom width. The discharge will vary, according to the season, 
^^from a maximum of 8,413 cubic feet per second, during the 
inundation, with a depth of water of 12 J feet, to a minimum of 
336 cubic feet per second, at lowest cold weather level of the 
Indus, with a depth of water of ^ feet.’^ The fall of the bed 
is one foot per mile. ’The banks will soon be planted with trees. 

The quantity of work done in this departrac: t was one-sixth less 
than the previous year, whicli was partly owing to the frequent 
changes of executive officers and partly to the wide extent of the 
inundation. There would be a probable saving of Rs. 30,000, 
on the estimated cost of the works, and this may, in part, be 
applied to an increase iu the rate of wages. The prices of food 
had risen very high, and labour was scarce. On the 30th of April 
J857, Mr. Barnes, Acting 3rd Executive Engineer, reports the 
services of Ensign Newton, Probationary Assistant Executive 
Engineer and himself, for 1856-57. The report contains a mi- 
nute description of the dams that had been formed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Narra, and the manner in which they were 
found to answer. An urgent recommendation is made for the 
commencement of the Mittrow canal as the result cannot fail to 
be remunerative to Government. The estimates were not yet 
handed in, but the probable revenue is stated at about 50 per 
cent, on the outlay. On 1st May, Mr. V, W. Jones, Acting 
2nd Executive Engineer, at Iladjeepoor, reports that the new 

2G 2 
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feeding ^canal from the Indus to the Gaja canal, for which the 
sum of Rs. 64,570 had been sanctioned, was going on rapidily. 
He reports favourably on all his officers, with the exception of 
Mr. Charles Lee, Sub-Assistant Executive Engineer. 

Lieutenant Elder, Acting Executive Engineer, in a letter 
dated, Camp Jhool, 1st May 1857, reports on the surveys and 
levels on the Great Marruck Canal and its branches, which may 
be said to be completed. 


SIND PUBLIC WORKS. 

1857-58. 

Bombay Records ^ No, LIIL New Series. 

Kurrachee.~-On the 22d June 1858 Lieutenant Merriman, 
Acting Executive Engineer, reports that between May 1857 
and January 1858 no less than four officers held charge of tho 
office to which he had been appointed. The muddock at Qhizree, 
stated in last year’s report to be nearly finished, required 
to be remodelled, and a new plan and estimate was to 
be submitted. Capt, Hart, Acting Chief Engineer in 8ind, 
did not think it advisable to go to much expense ‘in the con- 
struction of this dock as a Railway is in progress to Kotree. 
The Kurrachee mob, a work of great importance, is pro- 
gressing towards completion. Capt. Hart recommends having 
a water- distilling apparatus at Munora, for the sick officers 
dispensary. The P. and 0. Steam Navigation Company at 
Aden obtain a supply of sweet water in this manner, at one 
quarter the expense formerly incurred. The plunge bath 
for Europeanjs is in an unsatisfactory state. A supplementary 
estimate wdll be submitted. 

Hydrahad , — On the 27tli May Lieutenant Thomson. Act 
ing Executive Engineer, reports that owing to the mutinies, 
no works of importance had been executed. The arsenal had 
made very little progress. The new Cutcherry had been com- 
pleted but was found to be a very hot building. The bridge 
over the Fullalee was the same state as last season. 

Shikarpoor.---On the 9th July Mr. G.‘W. Mossop, Acting 
Executive Engineer, reports that, as in the other districts 
throughout Sind, no works of importance had been executed. 
The new Hospital, and new lines for the Sind Irregular Horse, 
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at Jacobadadj were carried on, and the former was completed. 
The Sukkur and Shikarpoor Road ‘remained in an indifferent 
state of repair. 

Canal Department^ Sind . — On 1st May Mr. W. H. Price, 
C. E., 2d. Executive Enj^ineer, Canal Department, reports that he 
has been induced to make some changes in the plan of the 
NIrra Supply Channel. It will enter the Narra about a mile 
higher up than was originally in tended. The length of the 
channel is thus reduced by nearly a mile. The quantity of 
excavation work dcjjie during the year was 20,209, d44 cubic 
feet of earth work at an average cost of Rs. 3-4 -2 per 1,000 
cubic feet; and 17.981 of rockwork at a cost of Rs. 2d-ll-l I 
per l,00U cubic feet. The fall of the prices of food oc- 
casioned a considerable increase in the supply of labour. The 
contract systpin made great progress in connection with 
this work. With the exception ol some small portions the 
first four miles from the Indus it may be said to be completed, 
and the remaining eight miles to be three-fifths completed. 
The work is expected to be finished by the 3Lst December 
1859. The regulating bridge across the head of the Eastern 
Narra Supply Channel is in progress and will probably be 
finished by the 31st December. Trees have been planted on 
the banks of the supply canal, ami on a piece of ground near 
the Arore canal ; a furjhcr sum of Rs. 40(3, has been sanction, 
ed for this purpose. Tlie principal difficulties iu the way of 
Engineers i^ this part of Sind arc stated to be 
1st. The scarcity of ordinary labour. 

2nd. The w£Cut of skilful artizans. 

3rd. The want of good, practical Overseers or Maistries. 
4th. The want of plant, and auxiliary machinery for the 
execution of works. 

This last is an important question and has already been brought 
under the notice of Government. Cranes, sheers and similar 
machines are much wanted and would repay the cost in three 
or four years wliilc they would last ten or twenty. 

The total probable cost of the Ibarra Supply Channel will be 
Rs, 5,95,011, while the Balance of the sanctioned amount 
is Rs. 6,10,040, thus effecting a saving of Rs. 15,029. 

Mr. Jones," 0. E., 4th Executive Engineer, in a report dated. 
Camp Uydrabad Cutting, 1st May, says that on the 9th of the 
previous June the cand called the Hadjeepoor Cutting was 
opened in presence of thousands of natives, who assembled with 
music on the occasion. The excavating of the Hydrabad Cut- 
ting was commenced on the 14th November. It leaves the In- 
dus a little above the village of Jamoharake-Cote and enters 
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thfe Fuilalee, a quarter of a mile above the site of the new bridge. 
Both these channels have been cut in order to provide a suffici- 
ent supply of water to the Fullalee and Goonee rivers. Captain 
Fife assumes that the average- quantity of water required per 
beega for irrigation is 120,000 cubic feet. He speaks highly 
of the services of Mr. Jones, and of the rapidity and economy 
with which he has carried out these works. * 

On ] st May, Mr. Barnes, Acting 6th Executive Engineer, 
Hydrabad, reports that the principal wo^lf in .which he had 
been engaged, was repairing the Eastern Narra Dams. 

On the 11th August Lieutenant Soady, 1st Executive Engi- 
neer, reports that his time during the year was occupied in 
levelling and surveying the country from Koree lo the Hydra- 
bad collcctorate. He adojrtcd a very rapid mode of levelling 
which is described as follows — two spirit levels and’two sets of 
classics are necessary. Whilst the surveyor with one instru- 
ment is taking the readings to the fore and back staves, the 
other instrument is carried forward to the next station a quarter 
of a mile aliead and set up by the classic ; the readings with 
the first instrument finished the Surveyor rides forward on camel 
or pony to the second instrument, which he has to level before 
taking the readings. By employing an intelligent Moonshee 
to level the instriimout also, the duty of the Surveyor would be 
reduced to simply taking the readings.” 


MADRAS MEDICAL C0L;:.EGE. 


I808-59. 


Madras Records^ No, L VllL 

The Annual Report was submitted by Mr. ArJ)uthnot, the 
Director of Public Instruction. The last report was unfavoura- 
ble as regards the conduct of the students, and this one is not 
much better. , Outt)f the candidates for the situation of native 
surgeon and dresser, only one passed for the former and three 
for the latteiii^^The report on the examination of the Primary 
Medical School, a training school in connection with the college, 
is mU(%jnore satisfactory. 
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Medical C allege, hundred ami fifty-eight students en- 
tered the college during the year, those remaining at its close 
are classified thus 

Military, ... ... ... ... 117 

Private, ... ... , 7 

Stipendiary and Lane Students, ... ... 11 

The Lane Scholarship is the only one open to young men 
not of the PuWic Service studying for thelMedical Profession in 
the Madras Presidency ; a striking contrast to the^nurnber of 
scholarships which have been fouhclod by private individuals 
at the Sister Institution of Bombay.” The whole Subject of 
native Surgeoncies and Stipendiary Students requires revision.” 

In order to reform the discipline of the college a system of 
fines was instituted, with the sanction of Government. The 
result was that 176 students incurred no less than 521 fines. 
These fines were inflicted on a comparatively small section of 
the students, the same names constantly recurring in the Fine 
Book. The most common offence was, being absent from lec- 
ture without leave, but as most of the lads live with relatives 
it was they who were punished by pay being stopped.” This 
system was accordingly abolished and other kinds of punish- 
ment were introduced. One of the causes of misconduct was the 
early age at which youths were admitted. Government accord- 
ingly invited admission to those above the age of 17, The 
report says The objection is not to the early admission to 
the Service, but to the early admission to College*^^ 

The deterioration 111 the character and all&inments of the 
pupils is mainly owing to the absence of preliminary Hospital 
Training. In former years students underwent a course of 
two years’ training of this kind before they entered the college. 
The result was that their, attention was engaged, their behavi- 
our sobered down, and they were in every respect fitted for the 
instruction of the college. Since 1855,’^ says Mr. Blaoklock, 

I have found the new students every year to be a few shades 
inferior, to those who preceded them.’* 

Some modifications in the arrangements were proposed, the 
principal of which were these : — The number of Lectures 
to be decreased, and each subject gone over twice in the 
Session. Aiiatomy and Physiology to be given together, 
instead of as distinct subjects, and the time the students 
arc engaged in practical Anatomy to be increased.* The 
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Military students are to have a course of four months Ele- 
mentary, and one of three montlis Practical Chemistry, tlie 
latter in the Laboratory under the Assistant, which is intended 
to embrace the most important points in Pharmaceutical Che- 
mistry; During; the three months the Military Students, are 
engaged in the Laboratory, the Professor of Chemistry will give 
to the Private and Stipendiary Students, a course of Lectures 
on those higher branches of his subjects, which have not been 
considered in the elementary course. Clinical instruction for 
an hour daily in tl^ Wards of the General Hospital by the 
Professors* The Senior Private and Stipendiary Students shall 
have a short course of Hygiene, or Sanitary Science, given by 
the Professor of Medical J urisprudcnce. 

In future Anatomy and Physiology will form one subject, so 
*as to exhibit the relation ot* one to the other. The second 
courses of Lectures will not be of a formal character but rather 
conversational and catechetical. 

An improvement was cllccted, this year, in the mode of con- 
ducting Examinations. Each student is now examined se- 
parately at the close of every year, every examination being de- 
monstrative as well as oral, and tlie results being recorded. 
When a student is found to be wanting in that amount of 
knowledge which may be fairly required of him, he is either 
removed from the service, or by being remanded, his promotion 
for that year is lost,” 

Reports of the Professors . — The Professor of Anatomy and 
‘Physiology reports that the conduct of the students was, upon 
the whole, but their progress unsatisfactory. The An- 

nual ExaminaTOn, upon the new system, was very searching, 
and revealed defects which could not be discovered in the class- 
room. The knowledge of Practical Anatomy was deficient, and 
the failure of the students would incite them to further exertions. 
The Professor of Chemistry reports that the answers of the 
students at the examination were tolerably satisfactory. The 
Materia Medica class is reported as “ very satisfactory.” A se- 
cond course of this, branch of study is recommended. 

The Beports Professors of Botany and Midwifery are 

also 8atisfactoyrf|jH|hc Professor of Surgery complains of in- 
attention amd||HP:8tudents, which he attributes partly to their 
youth. TheUPPesl^or of Clinical Surgery reports that the 
conduct of BW^udents was very unsatisfactory, particularly 
when on Hospital duty. They had an ample field for acquiring 

S ofes^ional information as the following statement will shew ;~ 
umber of European and Eurasian Civil patients treated ’ 
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iii the Suv^^ical Wardri oi the General Ilosjiital, iVoin 

I St April 1H58 to lilst March 1859 482 

umber of Military treated in the same Wards during 

that period, viz. Europeans 213 

Natives ^ •; 32? 

Number of Eurasian and Natives treated in the Wards of 
the Civil Dispensary in same period. 


In addition to this large field of practical study, the Stu- 
dents had daily opportunities of observing and treating the 
diseases of a considerable number of out-patients of the General 
Hospital Dispensary. The Professor of Medicine gives a very 
unlavourable report of his Native Medical Pupils, The students 
of Medical Jurisprudence conducted thcmslvcs well. 

The following Abstract shews the Expense of the Medical 
College for the year 1858-59. 


Siilaritss of Profo.saor.s anti Secretary 


0 

0 




Do. of As«iytants 

3,830 

10 

8 




Do. of Establlslimcnt and Servants t.. 

2,214 

" 

0 




Contingent expenses 

903 

11 

7 




Annual supplies, 

599jl5 

i‘, 




Salaries of Stipendiary Students 

l,lH7i !) 

j 

a 




Do. of Military Students 

20,241 10 

9 











'J\)tal Company’s llupcos, 

1 

... |... 

' t 

... 


10 

' 5 


The remainder of the report consists of various statements 
connected with Examinations, Prizes, &c. 


Primary Medical School . — The General results of the Exami- 
nation were decidedly satisfactory. Some changes are proposed 
in the Curriculum and general arrangements of the School. 
The establishment should he transferred to same locality near ' 
the Medical College, and should be placed under the charge of 
the Principal of the College. The Government Kesolution* 
dated 25th January 18C0, postpones the sanction of these re* 
commendations. « 


2H 
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JUDICIAL AND REVENUE STATISTICS OF TIIL 
THREE PRESIDENCIES. 

Parliamentary Papers, 

These statistics are* given by Mr. H. Ricketts, in his Report 
on Civil Salaries and Establishments throughout India (1855). 



Area in 
Square 
Miles. 

Population. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Total 
resources, 
exclusive of 
Opium. 

No. of Collectorships, including 
Non -Regulation Districts, 

Number of Judgeships. 

Number of subordinate Civil 
Courts. 

1 ' , 

Bengal 

208,619 

30,722,993 

31,743,277 

52,131,558 

53 

31 

354 

|N. W. Fkovinces, 

117,601 

34,205,876 

45,986,032 

50,039,885 

.50 

19 

US 

Madras 

132,310 

22,009,279 

33,849,702 

44,003,828 

20 

30* 

172 

Bombay, includ- ) 

IKO S(ND ) 

n 

139,406| 

11,837,654 

20,565,116 

22,846,359 

17 

19f 

121 


♦ IncWing ten Assistant Judges, 
t Including three Agcnte and eight Assistant Judges. 





